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FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  a  strange  psychological  fact  In 
world-politics  that  when,  after  a  spell 
of  peace,  war  breaks  out  somewhere, 
it  is  soon  folloiwed  by  a  series  of  other 
wars  in  rather  unexpected  quarters. 
Japan  and  China;  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Spain,  with  the  still  last¬ 
ing  Philippine  conflict;  England  and  the 
South  African  Republics,  are  some  re¬ 
cent  instances.  Not  to  mention  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  previous  wars 
which  followed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  during  about  half  a  century, 
between  the  Russia  of  Nicholas  I  and 
the  Allied  Powers;  B'rance  and  Aus¬ 
tria;  Italian  Democracy  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Naples;  the  United  States  and 
the  Slaveholders’  League;  France  and 
the  Mexican  Republic;  Germany  and 
Denmark;  insurgent  Poland  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  Prussia  end  the  German  Confed¬ 
eration;  France  and  Germany;  Servla 
and  Turkey;  Russia  and  Turkey;  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Servia;  Russia  and  the  Kha¬ 
nates  of  Central  Asia;  the  Transvaal 
and  England;  England  and  the  Egypt 
of  Arabi  Pasha,  with  the  later  struggles 
in  the  Sudan;  France  and  Madagascar; 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Add  to  this  the 
wars  fought  by  this  country  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  beyond  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
western  frontiers  of  India,  and  in  the 
Sudan;  and  by  France  in  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia.  The  whole  forms  a 


pretty  array  of  botchers’  bills  in  hu¬ 
man  flesh. 

I  do  not  srty  this  as  one  who  holds 
all  war  to  be  wrong.  Far  from  It. 
When  a  nation  has  to  defend  its  inde¬ 
pendence  against  foreign  aggression; 
when  freemen  rise  with  arms  in  hand 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  the  sword 
has  its  full  Justification.  Arbitration 
“from  case  to  case,’’  on  matters  whitHi 
two  countries  can  reasonably  agree 
upon  to  submit  to  an  umpire,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  recommended  most  strongly 
by  all  men  in  whom  there  is  a  spark 
of  human  feeling.  But  when  Napoleon 
III,  who  had  murdered  two  Republics, 
tried  to  do  the  same  for  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and,  being  foiled  there, 
sought  an  escape  from  difficulties  grow¬ 
ing  upon  him  by  a  war  against  Ger¬ 
many,  no  sensible  person  could  say  that 
in  those  cases  there  was  anything  tA 
arbitrate  upon.  Murdered  Republics, 
fortunately,  have  sometimes  their  res¬ 
urrection.  Though  the  Roman  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  1849  did  not  rise  again, 
its  heroic  defender.  Garibaldi,  the  as¬ 
sociate  of  Mazzini,  became  the  founder 
in  1860  of  Italian  unity.  The  French 
Republic  revived  in  1870,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Man  of  December. 

The  fact  of  so  many  wars  following 
upon  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  spell  of 
peace  is  broken,  remains  a  noteworthy 
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and  disquieting  phenomenon.  It  is  as  cay  than  the  traditions  of  an  Eng- 


If  the  minds  of  men  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  quickly-spreading  conta¬ 
gion  of  forcible  action,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  purposes.  In  criminal 
science  and  statistics  this  rule  is  well- 
known.  Evidently  it  holds  good  also 
on  political  ground.  At  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  deplorable  war  in  South 
Africa  is  not  yet  ended— and  whilst  we 
are  told  that  “no  shred  of  independent 
government”  is  to  be  left  to  two  Re¬ 
publics  which  had  both,  until  quite  re¬ 
cently,  been  acknowledged  by  England 
as  “foreign  States”  and  “foreign  Pow¬ 
ers”— a  lurid  danger  of  new  war  ap¬ 
pears  already  in  the  Far  East*  It 
comes  from  that  vast  Chinese  Empire, 
upon  which  the  rulers  of  various  na¬ 
tions  have  fixed  their  eager  eyes  and 
their  strong  hands. 

The  outlook  is  a  serious  one.  It  is 
all  the  more  serious  for  England,  be¬ 
cause  her  nearest  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  is  known  to  be 
filled  with  sentiments  of  extreme  bit¬ 
terness  about  Egypt  and  Fashoda, 
whilst  her  distant  rival  and  at  heart 
enemy.  Imperial  Russia,  not  only  har¬ 
bors  masterful  designs  against  China, 
but  also  has  crept  up  with  military 
force  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Afghan 
bulwark  of  India- much  to  the  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  alarm  of  the  Ameer 
Abdur  Rahman. 

Without  indulging  in  a  senseless  cab- 
ifiistic  Abracadabra  of  political  astrol¬ 
ogy,  I  am  convinced  that  out  of  the 
present  sad  war  in  South  Africa,  more 
wars  will  be  evolved,  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  Dutch  population  of 
the  two  Republics,  from  whom  in  the 
name  of  freedom  their  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  is  to  be  taken,  will  In  future 
form  a  fretting  sore  on  what  is 
proudly  called  “the  Empire”  by 
men  whose  ideal  seems  to  be 
more  the  Rome  of  old  in  its  de- 

>  This  was  written  before  the  recent  warlike 
events. 


lish  Commonwealth  or  of  a  “glorious 
Revolution.”  At  the  Cape  the  indig¬ 
nant  Dutch  kinsmen  of  those  Repub- 
lics- which  are  to  be  made  into  Crown 
Colonies  under  military  dictatorship- 
will,  in  coming  years,  add  to  a  danger 
that  must  necessitate  the  maintenance 
in  South  Africa  of  an  army  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  weaponed  strength 
this  country  seems  ready  to  bear  or  to 
buy. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  present 
struggle  may  be  “muddled  through.” 
Yet  a  country  which  holds  the  fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitable  globe  cannot  go 
on  forever  on  the  system  of  muddle,  if 
the  Irishism  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  words  is  allowable.  The 
fact  is,  in  the  absence  of  all  system  we 
cannot  well  speak  of  a  system. 

Here  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  an 
unpleasant  duty  has  to  be  fulfilled,  but 
a  duty,  nevertheless,  for  one  who, 
whilst  strongly  disagreeing  from  a  war 
policy  once  scathingly  denounced  by 
the  author  of  the  war  himself,  may 
truly  say  that  he  has  the  welfare  of 
this  country  at  heart 

It  is  no  use  blinking  facts.  This  South 
African  struggle  has  laid  bare  danger¬ 
ous  rifts  and  flaws  in  England’s  armor. 
During  a  war  against  a  population  not 
more  numerous  than  that  of  a  second- 
or  third-rate  English  town— a  war 
which  has  lasted  now  for  nearly  nine 
months— military  observers  abroad,  hos¬ 
tile  or  friendly,  have  noted  many  sig¬ 
nificant  points.  They  have  seen  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  available,  and 
comparatively  very  small,  forces  of 
England  had  to  be  employed  in  South 
Africa.  They  have  wondered  that  even 
the  little  European  army  In  India  (or¬ 
dinarily  not  more  than  74,000  men, 
many  of  whom  are  in  hospital,  in  a 
dominion  containing  nearly  300,000,000 
Inhabitants)  bad  to  be  drafted  upon. 
They  have  remarked  that,  but  for  the 
help  of  the  smart  Irregular  Volunteers 
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’  from  the  Colonies,  the  result  of  vari¬ 
ous  engagements  might  have  turned 
out  somewhat  different. 

With  the  readiness  never  lacking  in 
truly  brave  men,  foreign  soldier  critics 
have  meted  out  full  praise  to  the  valor 
repeatedly  shown  by  English,  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish,  Australian  and 
Canadian  troops.  At  the  same  time 
I  they  have  pointed  out  that,  in  several 
most  important  cases.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
1  Bible  to  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  “the 
j  men  fought  splendidly,”  when  the  real 
j  fact  was  that  they  had  been  led  Into 

a  trap  by  inefficient  officers,  and  were 
j  mown  down  by  hundreds  In  little  more 
1  than  a  minute,  before  they  had  the 
I  slightest  Idea  where  they  were. 

Again,  those  foreign  observers,  whose 
business  it  is,  even  from  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  and  theoretical  point  of  view  of 
military  science,  to  study  these  things, 
have  noted  that  nearly  half  a  year 
passed  ere  such  incapable  leadership, 
shown  by  general  after  general,  was 
at  last  superseded  by  one  man  of 
greater  foresight  and  daring  energy. 
They  were  astonished,  however,  that 
with  such  a  spectacle  before  the  world’s 
eyes,  many  of  those  discredited  officers, 
In  whom  the  troops  could  scarcely  have 
any  further  confidence,  were  yet  left 
in  their  risky  positions.  This  to  other 
i  countries  almost  inconceivable  proced¬ 
ure  was  attributed  partly  to  the  lack 
of  better  material  in  officers,  partly  to 
the  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  social  In¬ 
fluences  in  the  army  management 
’  Considering  the  fact  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nearly  bared  of  really 
serviceable  troops,  and  that  both  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers  were  under¬ 
manned,  foreign  observers  were  much 
astonished  that  Government  not  only 
j  did  not  dare  to  propose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  easy  Militia  system  such  as 
free  Switzerland  has,  but  that  it  bad 
i  not  even  the  courage  to  make  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  of  conscription  operative  In 
regard  to  the  Militia,  although  that 


force,  besides  being  under  Its  proper 
strength,  was  still  further  weakened 
by  volunteering  from  its  ranks  into  the 
regular  army.  From  all  this  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  drawn  that,  at  the  back  of 
a  warlike  enthusiasm  displayed  in 
street  manifestations  and  in  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  patriotic  colors,  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  willingness  among  the 
masses,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
danger  abroad,  to  bear  even  the  light 
burden  of  a  few  weeks’  militia  service 
every  year,  in  view  of  the  possibly 
necessary  home  defence  of  a  father- 
land,  protected  by  the  most  powerful 
fleet,  and  therefore  so  far — though  not 
absolutely— sheltered  from  direct  at¬ 
tack. 

The  question  is  then  asked  abroad: 
How  would  England  fare  in  a  war  in 
which  she  had  to  struggle  against  a 
strong  military  and  naval  Power,  or 
a  combination  of  two  such  Powers — 
say,  Russia  and  France?  Historically 
speaking,  how  would  It  have  gone  with 
her  at  Waterloo  or  in  the  Crimea,  had 
she  not  had  what  she  cannot  get  now— 
namely,  foreign  allies,  with  a  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  troops  of  theirs  over 
her  own? 

When  storm-clouds  are  gathering  on 
the  horizon,  the  eye  naturally  looks  first 
towards  a  near  country,  whose  people, 
in  a  famous  phrase,  must  be  “taught 
manners.”  The  political  situation  there 
merits  special  study  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  recent  stay  at  Paris, 
where  we  met  old  friends  and  new  ac¬ 
quaintances— among  them,  prominent 
politicians  In  and  out  of  Parliament, 
editors,  public  writers,  political  econ¬ 
omists,  distinguished  scholars,  scien¬ 
tists  and  leaders  of  various  social 
movements,  belonging  to  different  par¬ 
ty-shades— afforded  good  opportunities 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  affairs. 

London  is  the  centre  of  an  Empire 
stretching  over  the  five  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  Paris,  superficially  at  any 
rate,  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
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more  cosmopolitan  character.  Certain-  come  the  bad'  feeling  evoked  by 


iy  the  members  of  many  different  na¬ 
tions  seem  to  mix  better  there  than 
elsewhere.  At  an  evening  gathering 
arranged  by  our  own  family  circle 
there  were  men  and  women  of  French, 
English,  German,  Belgian,  Polish, 
Greek,  Ottoman  (“Young  Turkisb”), 
and  American  nationality,  together 
with  some  members  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
bassy.  Conversation  with  many  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
foreign  residents  in  France,  helps  in 
the  way  of  supplementing  or  checking 
native  opinion  or  forecast.  The  polite¬ 
ness,  free  from  stiff  formality,  of  good 
Parisian  society  will  always  be  a  charm 
to  those  who,  with  proper  command  of 
the  country’s  language,  know  how  to 
enter  into  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
French.  On  occasions  like  the  one  Just 
mentioned  much  may  be  beard  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
gutter  Press,  either  in  France  or  else¬ 
where,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
is  of  highly  serious  Import 
I  found  French  feeling  about  Eng¬ 
land  one  of  extreme  bitterness— even 
more  so  than  I  had  known  before  from 
Press  reports  and  from  private  corre¬ 
spondence  with  old  friends.  Egypt  and 
Fashoda  are,  no  doubt  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  that  hostile  attitude.  They 
form  the  leading  motive  of  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  furioso  key.  Ever  since 
forty  centuries  have  looked  down  from 
the  Pyramids  upon  the  army  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  it  has  been  assumed  by  French¬ 
men  that  their  country  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  Nile  land.  The  armed  over¬ 
throw  of  Arab!  Pasha  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war,  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promised  evacuation  of  Egypt 
“within  six  months,”  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  are  themes  on  which  the 
changes  are  continually  rung.  The 
reforms  effected  by  England  in 
Egypt  since  1882  are  held  to  be 
of  no  account.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  ever-present  antagonism  has 


the  attack  upon  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public. 

It  cannot,  I  believe,  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  mass  of  the  French  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  nations 
lying  under  the  iron  heel  of  foreign  rule 
or  threatened  with  oppression.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  remarkable  suddenness  with 
which,  after  a  cmtury  of  pro-Polish 
sympathies,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Czardom.  Yet  it  can 
neither  be  denied  that  among  their  bet¬ 
ter-class  politicians,  and  among  the 
more  fair-thinking  section  of  the 
younger  generation,  a  genuine  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  South  African  Re¬ 
publics  is  in  existence.  That  sentiment 
is  fed  by  the  knowledge  of  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  descendants  from  French  Hu¬ 
guenots  being  contained  in  the  Boer 
population.  It  is  not  all  from  Jealousy 
and  rivalry  that  the  opposition  to  Eng¬ 
land  has  arisen  in  this  war.  Unpleas¬ 
ant  as  the  truth  may  sound,  it  is  a  truth 
that  the  conscience  of  Europe — nay,  of 
the  civilized  world— has  spoken  through 
the  utterances  of  a  great  many  “Intel¬ 
lectuals”— from  Herbert  Spencer,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain,  George  Meredith,  Walter 
Crane  and  many  others,  to  Mommsen 
and  Tolstoi.  These  men  are  certainly 
not  enemies  of  England.  I  know  of  a 
good  many  abroad  who,  from  well- 
reasoned  care  tor  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  progress  and 
peace  of  the  world,  have  deplored  the 
threatening  pressure  up<Ni  the  South 
African  Republic,  which,  according  to 
a  former  warning  of  the  Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary,  must  Inevitably  have  “led  to 
war,  and  leave  behind  It  the  embers  of 
a  strife  which  generations  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  long  enough  to  extinguish.” 

Even  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
questionable  Jealousy  against  this  coun¬ 
try  which  exists  among  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  there  are  men  who,  from  a 
simple  sense  of  Justice,  share  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  many  eminent  Dutch.  Belgian, 
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German,  Austrian,  Swiss,  Scandina-  also  very  unexpectedly,  sides  against 
Tian,  Hungarian,  Italian  spokesmen  the  Boers.  With  these  two  exceptions 
and  writers.  The  same  is  the  case  I  found  French  sentiment  universally 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  spite  of  an  “An-  and  absolutely,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
glo-Saxon^’  kinship  whose  formation  ence  went,  arrayed  against  England, 
into  an  alliance  with  England  was  I  have  gone  into  these  details  merely 
somewhat  prematurely  announced,  from  a  wish  of  stating  everything  falr- 
Such  a  state  of  opinion  among  so  many  ly  and  truthfully.  Irrespective  of  my 
cultured  nations  is  not  to  be  lightly  own  views. 

disregarded.  The  best  friends  of  Eng-  French  feeling  against  this  country 
land  abroad  feel  a  deep  and  growing  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  by  way 
concern  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  of  revulsion,  the  hostility  to  Germany 
the  war.  This  country  is  now  thor-  has  actually,  or  at  least  apparently, 
ougbly  in  the  once  boasted  “splendid  made  place  for  an  attitude  of  frlendli- 
Isolation.”  Its  military  power  for  cov-  ness  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  It 
ering  vast  possessions  in  the  fifth  part  need  not  be  said  that  quiet  watchful- 
of  our  planet  is  looked  at  abroad  in  ness  remains  the  same  as  before  on  the 
case  of  a  great  war,  as  being  very  in-  other  side  of  the  Vosges  among  a  na- 
sufficient.  tion,  which,  for  many  hundreds  of 

At  Paris  I  only  found  a  different  years,  has  been  the  incessant  object  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  South  African  aggression,  whether  Royal  Republican, 
war  in  the  house  of  a  well-known  Par-  or  Imperial  Governments  were  at  the 
liamentarian  and  honorary  member  of  head  of  France. 

the  Cobden  Club,  whose  kind  hospital*  From  an  American  friend  who  has 
ity  we  enjoyed.  He  has  done  excellent  lived  in  Paris  for  a  long  time,  and  who 
service  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  cour-  knows  well  what  Is  going  on  among 
ageously  setting  his  face  against  the  the  wealthier  classes,  I  heard  that,  as 
prevailing  intolerant  madness.  As  to  regards  languages,  both  German  and 
his  views  about  the  war,  M.  Yves  English  are  very  much  cultivated  now 
Guyot  and  a  few  friends  of  his  are  al-  by  the  higher  middle  class  and  the  aria- 
most  the  only  instances  of  anti-Boer  tocracy.  Is  this  a  sign  of  an  increasing 
sentiment  True,  a  solitary  other  in*  abatement  of  deplorable  national  an* 
stance  of  the  same  kind  I  met  with.  It  tipathies?  or  perhaps  the  reverse?  In 
is  that  of  a  former  member  of  the  Com*  days  long  gone  by— aay,  when  Rabe* 
mune  Government  of  1871,  introduced  lais  wrote,  and  still  much  later  on— the 
to  me  after  its  defeat  by  a  distin*  French  were  not  so  averse  from  the 
guished  German  scientist,  the  late  Dr.  study  of  foreign  tongues  as  they  be* 
Ludwig  Btlchner.  That  ex*member  of  came  later  on.  Possibly  the  same 
the  Commune,  for  whom,  years  ago,  I  might  be  said  of  England,  where  cen* 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  procure  turles  ago  the  knowledge  of  Italian 
an  amnesty  from  President  Gr6vy  was  a  requisite  of  a  good  education, 
through  Louis  Blanc,  has  held  for  It  might  be  suspected  that  both  Eng* 
some  time  past  a  Government  lish  and  German  are  more  cultivated 
position  under  the  Republic.  I  now  with  a  view  to  some  future  hostile 
much  respect  that  gifted  friend  as  a  confiicts.  Were  such  contingencies  to 
free-thinking  writer  on  philosophical  arise,  France  would  probably  be  some- 
subjects.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  what  better  equipped  in  knowledge 
his  former  associates  in  England,  he  than  she  was  before  the  “Terrible 
has  written  a  bitter  book  against  the  Year,”  as  Victor  Hugo  called  it.  At  the 
Jews  as  a  race.  In  the  present  war  he,  same  time  I  believe  that  among  the 
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younger  generation  there  are  large  and 
growing  numbers  who  have  no  wish 
for  a  repetition  of  dread  armed  encoun¬ 
ters,  especially  not  on  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier.  With  many  of  them,  I  think, 
there  are  really  higher  aspirations  at 
the  bottom  of  those  linguistic  efforts. 
They  begin  to  see  that  the  boulevards 
are  not  the  boundary  of  the  civilized 
world;  that  there  are  nations  Id  baa 
whose  language  and  literature  merit 
attention;  whose  art  even,  in  some 
branches,  is  to  be  admired  or  studied. 
Witness  the  spreading  Wagner  cult,  in 
remarkable  contradistinction  from  for¬ 
mer  riotous  scenes  at  the  attempt  of 
making  some  ^  of  the  great  composer’s 
works  known  to  a  select  audience  at 
Paris. 

Altogether,  France  has  awakened  to 
a  deep  consciousness  of  her  backward 
state  in  many  branches  of  information. 
For  the  furtherance  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  especially  in  its  primary  branch, 
the  Third  Republic  has  provided  a 
yearly  budget,  which,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  simply 
enormous.  It  is  more  than  ten  times 
what  it  was  before  the  war  of  1870-71, 
as  may  be  seen  by  those  versed  in  com¬ 
parative  statistics,  from  the  Journal 
Offlciel  of  April  last.  The  present  bud¬ 
get,  leaving  out  the  art  section— which, 
after  all,  is  also  a  natural  branch  of 
public  instruction— amounts  to  208,154,- 
163  francs.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  the 
Revolution  of  September  4th,  1870,  has 
achieved  a  progress  which  reaches  the 
masses,  whilst  so  many  other  obsolete 
and  antl-democratlc  institutions  still  re¬ 
main  unreformed,  in  spite  of  the  many 
political  and  social  upheavals  France 
has  gone  through  during  more  than  a 
century. 

Primary  Instruction  In  France  is  now 
gratuitous,  compulsory  and  secular. 
Formerly  It  was  different  In  all  these 
respects.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III  there  were  many  depart¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  west  and  the 


south,  in  which  the  number  of  those 
unable  to  read  and  to  write  was  be¬ 
tween  61  and  75,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
population!  Only  the  departments 
near  the  German  and  Swiss  frontiers 
—in  Alsace  and  in  the  Jura— the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  wholly  uninstructed 
sank  down  to  7  or  even  5  per  cent.  No 
wonder  that  when  the  Man  of  Decem¬ 
ber  made  a  tour  through  southern 
France  with  his  consort  Eugenie,  he 
was  actually  greeted  by  the  ignorant 
peasantry  as  “the  Little  One”  (Napo¬ 
leon  I),  “who  has  come  back,”  and  that 
his  wife  was  acclaimed  with  shouts  of 
“Vive  Marie  Louise!”  He  himself 
laughingly  told  this  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  his  visit  here.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
has  recorded  it. 

There  Is  yet  a  great  deal  of  dense 
ignorance,  especially  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  masses  in  France.  Certainly, 
the  Republic  firmly  tries  at  home  to 
wrest  from  the  priesthood  the  power 
of  upholding  intellectual  obscurantism. 
Unfortunately,  abroad.  In  Its  foreign 
policy  the  Republican  Government  still 
goes  by  the  old  monarchical  tradition 
of  making  political  use  of  the  Papacy. 
This  is  a  perilous  kind  of  double-deal¬ 
ing.  It  goes  to  strengthen  those  cleri¬ 
calist,  Orleanist,  Bonapartist,  anti- 
Dreyfus  and  military  cliques  which 
often  combine  against  the  existing 
Commonwealth.  Considering  that,  un¬ 
der  the  present  educational  system,  the 
popular  classes  have  made,  at  any  rate, 
some  advance,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  in  private  conversation  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  political  economist  repeated 
to  me  the  old  fallacy  about  people  be¬ 
coming  “pauperized”  by  a  gratuitous 
system  of  education.  It  is  true  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  old  Manchester  school, 
some  adherents  of  which  are  to  be 
found  even  in  France. 

Those  whose  menaory  goes  back  to 
the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  know  only  too 
well  in  what  a  state  of  educational 
neglect  the  popular  masses  in  England 
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Itself  were  then.  At  that  time  more 
than  32  per  cent,  of  the  newly-married 
could  not  sign  their  names— namely,  26 
per  cent,  of  the  bridegrooms,  and  37 
per  cent,  of  the  brides.  In  some  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  the  number  of  the  un¬ 
lettered  was  over  56  per  cent.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  hypocritical  fear 
of  "pauperizing”  the  people  by  gratui¬ 
tous  instruction. 

The  still  backward  state  of  the 
large  rural  population  in  France  Is  al¬ 
ways  a  menace  to  the  Republic.  When 
j;  Paris  also  goes  wrong  politically,  that 
I  danger  becomes  great  Indeed.  The 
“City  of  Light,”  to  use  Victor  Hugo’s 
phrase,  lost  its  head  at  Boulanger’s 
time  completely.  Had  the  “brave  Gen¬ 
eral”  not  been  kept  back  (In  truly 
French  manner),  from  action  at  the 
last  moment,  and  persuaded  to  fly 
by  his  paramour,  over  whose  grave  he 
;  afterwards  shot  himself  at  Brussels 
when  be  had  become  penniless,  the  fate 
;  of  the  Republic  would  have  been 
^  sealed. 

Now,  in  the  last  municipal  elections 
I  Paris  has  once  more  gone  wrong.  From 
being  formerly  Red  it  has  this  time 
j  voted  Black,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
!  the  military  anti-Dreyfus  gang.  Such 
I;  is  the  explanation  given  in  letters  from 
I  French  friends. 

[  j  Whilst  we  were  at  Paris,  shortly  be- 
j|  fore  those  elections,  the  friends  with 
{)  whom  I  discussed  the  situation  did  not 
■:  foresee  any  coming  trouble  either  In 

■  municipal  affairs,  which  were  on  the 
point  of  being  decided,  or  In  Parlia- 
I  I  ment,  which  was  not  then  in  session.  I 
expressed  a  different  view.  So  little 
did  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  apprehend  a  coming 
I  row  in  that  rather  turbulent  Assembly, 
that  when  I  asked  him  on  what  day  the 
sittings  would  begin  again,  he  actually 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know;  and  he 
seemed  to  care  very  little.  Yet,  no 
sooner  was  the  Chamber  opened  than 
there  followed  a  terribly  stormy  scene. 


which  led  to  General  de  Galliffet’s 
resignation.  It  showed  once  more 
what  dangers  are  lurking  under  the 
parliamentary  surface.  Not  from  In¬ 
creased  ill-health  did  the  pitiless  slaugh¬ 
terer  of  the  Commune  resign,  but  be-\ 
cause  he  would  not  go  to  the  full  de¬ 
sirable  length  against  former  military 
comrades,  even  though,  for  a  while,  he 
had  acted  with  a  Arm  band  against 
some  of  the  worst  offenders. 

I  may  say  that  when  General  Galllf- 
fet  was  flrst  appointed  by  President 
liOubet  as  a  sort  of  terrifying  Saviour 
of  the  Imperilled  Republic,  I  expressed 
strong  apprehensions  to  an  old  friend, 
a  well-known  scientist,  who  had  gone 
through  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1851,  and  w'ho  thus  be¬ 
came,  for  a  time,  a  prisoner  and  an 
exile.  I  thought  Galliffet  himself  bad 
to  be  watched  very  closely.  This  view 
was  held  by  my  French  friend  to  be 
one  of  unnecessary  alarm.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  both  be  and  another  old  associate 
practically  acknowledge  that  Galliffet 
could  not  be  trusted  any  longer  in  bis 
dealing  with  the  military  clique.  Of 
General  Andr6,  who  has  been  put  In  his 
place,  I  am  informed  that  “he  is  of  no 
Importance  whatever,  but  devoted  to  the 
Republic— icAtcft  is  a  point  not  to  be 
neglected." 

My  personal  experience,  strangely 
enough,  has  been  for  years  to  this 
effect,  that  otherwise  careful  and  per¬ 
spicacious  French  politicians  often 
seem  to  lose  the  power  of  correct  Judg¬ 
ment  shortly  before  a  fatal  event  or  a 
highly  critical  contingency.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  Republic  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  luck  in  her  many  troublous  com¬ 
plications,  w'hlch  are  marked  by  the 
names  of  Marshal  MacMahon;  Gam- 
betta,  the  demagogic  Csesarlst;  Boulan¬ 
ger;  and  the  consplratory  group  of  deep¬ 
ly-tainted  military  men  of  recent  date. 
It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
If  a  considerable  section  of  the  Parisian 
masses  goes  wrong,  the  public  peril 
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general,  who  can  draw  a  few  regiments 
after  him,  is  required  for  undoing  the 
Republic. 

Since  Napoleon  III  rebuilt  Paris  on 
a  plan  be  had  already  formed  as  an 
exile— that  is,  by  cutting  larg^e,  straight 
streets  across  the  town  for  the  effective 
operation  of  ordnance— resistance  by 
building  barricades  has  become  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
coming  man  is  not  bidden  somewhere 
who  will  one  day  suddenly  and  dicta- 
torially  make  an  end  of  a  state  of 
things  which  so  frequently  verges  upon 
a  collapse.  Were  a  coup  i'itat  carried 
out,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  war 
as  a  means  of  escaping  from  internal 
difficulties  created  by  the  distracting 
condition  of  Opposition  parties.  This 
ever-recurring  cycle  of  revolution,  re¬ 
action,  war  and  revolution  again,  has 
marked  the  history  of  France  since 
1789.  And  a  similar  possibility  has  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

The  gathering  clouds  in  the  Far  East 
are  another  evil  omen  of  coming  con¬ 
flicts  which  may  tax  the  whole  strength 
of  England.  The  Czar,  with  all  his 
dulcet  profession  of  humane  care  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  has  quickly 
enough  made  use  of  the  South  African 
entanglement— first,  by  impressing  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  through  a  show 
of  military  force  at  the  frontier;  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  potting  Persia  under  Mus¬ 
covite  financial  control;  thirdly,  by 
harrying  Turkey  In  the  matter  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  northern  Asia  Minor.  These 
three  feats  are  indicative  of  well-known 
ulterior  designs  of  Czardom. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  twelve 
pages,  with  large  additi<»ial  enclosures, 
from  an  Indian  friend,  who  dwells  on 
the  great  discontent  prevailing  in  his 
native  country.  He  belongs  to  an  an¬ 
cient  Mohammedan  family,  whose 
members  have  been  often  in  native 
Government  service.  He  himself  hav¬ 
ing  studied  in  England  and  formed 


here,  has  for  years  been  such  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  institutions  of  this  country 
that  be  generally  spoke  of  it  as  his 
“home.”  In  a  “Farewell  to  London” 
he  said,  years  ago:— 

“On  my  return,  I  shall  carry  with  me 
many  lively  recollections,  and  a  deep 
and  inexpressible  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact,  and  of  reeipect  and  honor 
for  the  English  race  in  general,  in¬ 
finitely  exceeding  that  which  I  felt 
when  I  first  landed  in  England.” 

In  a  pamphlet,  “The  Bulwark  of  In¬ 
dia,”  the  same  author  strongly  took 
sides  with  England  as  against  Russia’s 
designs  on  Afghanistan.  Wise  words 
of  warning  were  also  uttered  by  him 
on  the  bad  treatment  of  Indians  by 
English  officials  and  residents. 

The  alarm  pervading  the  palace  at 
Kabul  just  now,  owing  to  Russian  pro¬ 
cedure,  has  had  Its  significant  echo  in 
communications  recently  made  to  me 
by  the  former  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Ameer.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
believe  the  letter  of  the  Indian  friend 
mentioned,  who  has  hitherto  been  so 
warm  an  admirer  of  England,  and 
whose  continued  loyalty  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  is  a  noteworthy  sign.  He  now 
feels  indescribably  disappointed  and 
shocked.  I  pass  over  what  he  says 
approvingly  of  what  I  have  written 
on  South  African  affairs.  He  then 
goes  on:— 

“In  my  opinion,  those  who  have  read 
Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  speeches,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison’s  Open  Letter  to 
Ix>rd  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley’s 
speeches,  etc.,  cannot  but  come  to  any 
conclusion  other  than  that  this  war  is 
one  of  the  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  inhu¬ 
man  wars.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  country  like  England,  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
should  wage  it  against  a  people  so  weak 
and  insignificant  as  the  Boers.  Say 
whatever  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  asso- 
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I  ciates  may  say,  It  is  clear  that  gold- 
I  fields  and  diamonds  are  the  cause.  Is 
this  the  fruit  of  civilization?  Civillza- 
I  tion  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  does 
things  which  barbarism  will  l>e  ashamed 
10  do.  Pride  and  wealth  appear  to  have 
blinded  and  spoilt  Englishmen.  ...  1 
am  following  events  with  much  anxi¬ 
ety  and  Interest,  and  pray  for  an  early 
termination  of  the  war.” 

The  writer  refers  to  the  collections 
of  money  made  In  India  for  present 
war  purposes,  though  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  there  know  nothing 
about  this  war,  and  famine  and  plague 
decimate  vast  districts.  “Englishmen 
in  this  country,”  he  continues,  “are 
very  keen  about  what  they  call  their 
prestige.  They  are  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  it  at  any  price.  It  seems  to  me 
strange,  very  strange  indeed,  that  in 
money  matters  they  should  forget  it.” 
He  then  pleads  for  “spending  such  col¬ 
lected  money  in  the  relief  of  the  famine 
which  has  been  ravaging  India.”  In 
an  exposition  comprising  six  folio  pages 
he  points  out  the  mistakes  committed 
by  Government  in  its  ordinances  con¬ 
cerning  the  plague.  He  does  not  do  so 
from  any  religious  prejudice.  In  his 
letter  he  sympathetically  mentions 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  But  he 
cannot  conceal  his  apprehension  about 
the  opinions  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  subject  to  English  rule  having 
often  been  unnecessarily  offended.  This 
combined  with  the  heavy  taxation  of 
the  suffering  masses  and  the  offensive 
social  treatment  of  the  higher-class 
natives  by  Englishmen  in  India,  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  his  view,  a  danger  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded. 

Of  his  ideas  about  the  war,  and  his 


whole  communication,  including  his 
name,  the  writer  says  that  I  can  make 
any  use  I  like.  Remembering  the  laws 
or  rather  ordinances,  under  which  In¬ 
dia  is  governed,  this  suggestion  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  proof  of  courage  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  serious  sign  of  the  times. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation,  I 
hold  that  there  are  great  perils  ahead 
for  England.  Friendly  warning  may 
be  unwelcome  to  those  heedlessly  and 
headlessly  bent  upon  a  course  which 
was  formerly  denounced  by  its  own 
originator  as  the  most  risky  and  the 
most  baneful  imaginable.  But  for  the 
calm  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  -  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world  has,  in  this  South  African  war, 
been  as  much  shocked  as  if  some  Con¬ 
tinental  Power  were  to  destroy  by 
force  of  arms  the  independence  and 
the  Republican  institutions  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  the  independence  and  the 
somewhat  Conservative  institutions  of 
the  Netherlands.  An  outcry  of  Indig¬ 
nation  at  such  a  deed  would  ring  all 
over  the  world.  Such  an  outcry  has 
rung,  in  the  present  instance,  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  America,  and  it  is  being  taken 
up  even  by  cultured  Indians  of  the  most 
loyal  character.  The  friends  of  Eng¬ 
land  abroad  are  angered  and  sad  at 
heart.  Her  enemies  are  reckoning  upon 
what  may  befall  her  some  day,  when 
she  will  be  assailed  by  a  variety  of 
complications.  More  than  one  storm- 
cloud  is  already  in  course  of  formation. 
The  time  may  not  be  too  far  when  those 
answerable  for  what  is  done  now  will 
appear  before  History,  not  as  the  Mak¬ 
ers  of  new  Imperial  Glories,  but  as  the 
thoughtless  Unmakers  of  England. 

Karl  Blind. 
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The  following  notes  of  conversation 
with  Charles  Gounod  seem  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  artist 
that,  on  reading  them  over  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  I  have  thought  it 
a  pity  to  reconsign  them  to  oblivion  in 
the  old  desk  where  they  lay  hidden.  I 
give  them  to  the  public,  therefore,  just 
as  they  are,  because  if  I  began  to  take 
out  all  reference  to  myself,  they  would 
no  longer  have  the  merit  of  showing 
the  kind  and  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  Master  who  did  not  care  what 
trouble  he  took  to  please  people  whom 
he  liked. 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  I  had  the  intense  desire  to  see 
something  of  a  life  for  and  in  art  which 
takes  hold  of  most  young  folks  who 
have  heard  operas  and  read  books 
about  musicians,  but  whom  a  cruel 
fate  has  kept  hitherto  afar  from  what 
seems  to  them  a  world  of  enchantment 
I  endorsed  upon  faith  the  saying  of 
George  Sand:  “To  be  an  artist— only 
that  makes  life  worth  living!” 

In  this  state  of  mind  my  happiness 
may  be  imagined  when  a  friend  asked 
my  mother  and  me  to  accompany  her 
to  one  of  Gounod’s  Sunday  afternoon 
receptions.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  living  in  London  after  the 
French  war.  I  felt  a  little  alarmed 
when  I  was  introduced  to  the  Master, 
but  be  at  once  placed  me  at  my  ease, 
and  thus  began  one  of  the  pleasantest 
friendships  of  my  life.  For  three  or 
four  months  I  sa\^  Gounod  frequently, 
and  after  some  of  these  interviews  I 
wrote  down  what  he  said,  exactly  in 
his  own  words.  As  a  rule,  he  spoke  to 
us  in  English,  which  he  bad  not  learned 
very  long,  but  which  he  spoke  with  a 
command  and  felicity  of  language  rare 
among  foreigners.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and 


used  a  French  one,  and  then  he  would 
go  on  talking  in  bis  own  tongue.  If  he 
was  speaking  of  something  that  inter¬ 
ested  him  he  was  carried  away  by  bis 
subject,  and  seemed  to  irradiate  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist 

One  of  his  favorite  themes  was  Pal¬ 
estrina.  “Palestrina’s  music,”  he  said, 
“is  holy  music.  I  do  not  say  sacred 
music,  because  God  knows  what  is  not 
brought  out  as  such  in  these  days.  But 
it  is  holy;  it  is  the  music  of  worship, 
passionless,  calm,  pure,  majestic, 
strong  as  the  Faith!  It  is  outside  of 
earth  and  its  passions;  It  swells  and 
falls  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  it  Is 
the  music  of  the  supernatural.”  And 
again,  another  day,  he  said:  “Pales¬ 
trina’s  music  Is  immense,  it  is  like  the 
sea.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  ‘What 
was  that  tedious  piece  by  Palestrina?’ 
I  answered  him  by  a  little  story.  When 
my  mother-in-law,  who  is  a  very  ex¬ 
citable,  enthusiastic  person,  first  saw 
the  sea,  she  exclaimed,  ‘Oh,  my  friend, 
how  magnificent,  bow  sublime!’  My 
father-in-law  answered,  ‘There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  deal  of  water.’  Yet,  you 
see,  a  great  deal  of  water  makes  some¬ 
thing,  it  makes  the  ocean.  But  Pales¬ 
trina’s  music  requires  a  long  training 
and  tradition  [to  execute].  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  when  I  heard  that  piece 
in  St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  it  filled  me;  it 
took  away  my  breath  with  its  gran¬ 
deur.” 

I  set  down  now  some  of  his  stray  re¬ 
marks. 

“I  believe  that  Mozart  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Raphael  in  another 
form.  His  genius  is  the  same,  is  iden¬ 
tical,  in  another  art.” 

“Singing  is  expression,  singing  is 
painting.  The  voice  should  interpret 
every  thought  and  feeling  differently. 
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So  is  music  altogether.  Should  I  make 
an  angel  speak  as  Faust  would  speak 
to  Margaret,  or  should  I  address  a 
Pagan  goddess  as  I  should  address  a 
Christian  saint?” 

“I  am  now  writing  something,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Annunciation.  And  the 
other  night  I  was  thinking  of  the 
words:  ‘The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  Into  a  city  of  Galilee  named 
Nazareth  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a 
man  whose  name  was  Joseph  of  the 
House  of  David,  and  the  Virgin’s  name 
was  Mary.  And  the  Angel  came  unto 
her  and  said  “Hail!”  ’  and  then  at  the 
words,  ‘He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  father  David,’  I  heard 
such  chords,  such  music,  as  I  never 
heard  before.  I  wrote  it  all  down.” 

If  I  were  only  twenty,  I  would  go 
into  a  convent  for  ten  years.  I  would 
be  there  alone  with  my  God  like  Moses 
on  Sinai;  I  would  work  towards  my 
ideal.  But  there  is  no  'faith  in  the 
world;  people  can  hear  but  one  word, 
money,  money,  money,  money.” 

“I  do  not  gain,  I  lose  by  hearing  my 
works  performed.  I  cannot  let  my 
‘Polyeucte’  come  out  for  there  are  no 
tenors  [1873].  I  could  not  bear,  as  I 
have  borne,  to  bear  my  work  destroyed 
and  murdered;  I  could  not  endure  that 
suffering;  it  would  kill  me.  Now,  you 
know,  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only, 
pleasure  of  art  is  the  conception.  What 
I  hear  can  never  be  adequately  inter¬ 
preted.  I  think  the  second  act,  the 
baptism  of  Polyeucte,  is  the  finest  I 
ever  wrote.” 

“Music  is  the  most  beautiful  art,  but 
it  is  the  most  detestable  profession. 
But  is  that  not  right?  That  which  be¬ 
longs  most  to  heaven  should  fare  worst 
on  earth.”  ' 

“People  will  run  after  all  that  is 
superficial  and  frivolous,  the  plaisan- 
terie  de  Vart.  Yes,  after  Offenbach  and 
his  kind.  I  bate  that  sort  of  music! 


And  then,  look  at  Beethoven!  Look 
at  him  after  the  long  martyrdom  of 
his  life  dying  with  the  words  on  his 
lips,  ‘And  yet  I  thought  that  I  bad 
something  here!’  Placing  bis  hand  on 
his  head  a  little  while  before  he  died 
and  saying,  ‘And  yet  I  thought  that  I 
bad  something  here!’  Ah,  it  is  terrible! 
But  you  will  find  it  always;  like  Jesus, 
the  greatest  and  the  best  live  among 
robbers  to  die  among  robbers.” 

“The  beautiful  in  art  is  the  calm,  the 
deep.  Go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
see  the  statues  of  Phidias;  they  are  a 
school  for  every  art,  for  art  is  one; 
there  is  no  separate  rule.  They  are 
calm  and  restful.  Nothing  contorted, 
nothing  convulsionmire  is  artistic.” 

“Against  the  Perfectly  Righteous 
there  were  found  two  false  witnesses. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  words  in 
the  Gospel  in  which  all  the  words  are 
magnificent  is,  wbei-i  it  is  written,  after 
Jesus  had  been  persecuted  by  all  the 
wretched  busybodies  and  slanderers, 
‘But  he  was  going,’— going  away  from 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  sneers  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  turmoil  and  toll  of  life.” 

“II  n’y  a  pas  de  grand  bomme;  ce  qul 
est  grand  dans  I’bomme,  ce  n’est  pas 
I’homme,  c’est  Dleu.” 

“Beethoven  sold  his  Ninth  Symphony 
for  £20!” 

“Quand  je  travaille  c’est  que  Je  suls 
en  paradls.  Je  me  dis  toujours  que 
quand  je  mourrai  Je  verrai  ce  que  je 
cherche.  I  shall  see  what  I  search  for! 
On  ne  parle  pas  de  Part  dans  le  del 
mais  il  est  dit  qu’on  chantera.” 

Once  when  advised  to  take  rest  he 
answered:  “Qu’est  ce  que  je  puis  faire 
si  je  ne  travaille  pas?  Work  is  life.” 

“I  have  a  conviction  that  my  ‘Re¬ 
demption’  will  be  my  last  work.  What 
can  I  do  after  that?  And  in  opera, 
what  can  I  do  now?  There  are  Mlre- 
llle.  Marguerite  and  Juliette;  these  are 
my  three  women.  But  if  we  put  on 
one  side  Mireille,  and  say.  Marguerite, 
Juliette  and  Polyeucte— what  more  can 
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I  I  do?  Friendship?  Yes,  but  is  frlend- 

“  ship  a  very  musical  subject?” 

'  “I  began  to  think  of  ‘Faust’  as  a 

subject  for  an  opera  when  I  was  twen* 

■  ty,  and  I  wrote  It  at  thirty-eight  In 
two  and  a  half  years.  So  in  this  way 

‘  it  is  certainly  the  chief  work  of  my 

■  life.” 

“What  is  hard  is  that  when  we  have 
become  most  worthy  and  most  capable 
j  of  doing  good  we  must  die.  But  per- 

‘  haps  it  is  that  God  is  determined  to 

show  that  He  can  do  without  our  help, 
that  He  has  no  need  of  men  to  carry 
out  His  work  and  His  will. '  Yes,  it  Is 
I  hard,  too,  to  see  the  young  and  gifted 

taken  away  from  us;  but  they  may 
I  have  left  their  mark,  they  may  have 

impressed  something  of  good  and  noble 
,,  on  some  other  soul  and  so  their  mission 

is  accomplished.  I  have  in  Paris  a 
||  dear  friend  whom  I  have  known  ever 

>1  since  she  and  her  husband  were  cbil- 

^  dren,  and  they  are  to  me  as  my  own 

children,  and  every  year  for  some  time 
I  passed  some  months  with  her  in  her 
"  cMteau  in  the  country.  We  used  to 

^  take  long  walks  in  the  summer  in  the 

park  and  talk  about  all  things,  art, 
*  music,  religion,  life,  death,  philosophy. 

i  And  she  once  asked  me,  as  you  do, 

j  why  I  did  not  write  a  book  on  all  this? 

But  that  I  could  not  do;  I  could  not 
write  as  I  talk;  music  Is  my  book.  But 
if  what  I  may  say  does  good  to  those 
who  hear  it,  so  much  the  better.  I  told 
my  friend  that  if  she,  having  a  good 
memory,  could  write  down  what  I  say, 
she  could  make  what  use  of  it  she 
liked;  but  I  cannot  write  it  down.” 

“I  am  sometimes  in  the  greatest  state 
of  hope  and  joy,  and  sometimes  in  de- 
spair  in  darkness.  It  has  always  been 
this  struggle  in  me  between  light  and 
darkness.  L’iquilibre— It  is  that  we 

strive  after  and  that  we  never  quite 
;  attain;  we  are  always  rocking  to  one 

side  or  to  the  other.” 

^  In  his  dark  moments  Gounod  always 

thought  that  he  would  never  be  able 


to  write  any  more.  “My  musical-box 
is  shut,”  he  used  to  say. 

I  repeated  to  him  the  remark  of  a 
friend:  “Gounod’s  music  is  the  music 
that  lifts  me  to  heaven,  and  it  is  the 
music  that  will  be  sung  In  heaven.” 
“Well,”  he  said,  laughing,  “I  hope  the 
music  of  heaven  will  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  mine.”  Going  on  in  the 
same  strain  he  said  that  he  hoped  that 
he  should  be  near  his  friends  in  heaven, 
“For  what  should  I  do  with  all  the 
commonplace  people  there?” 

Some  reviews  of  his  “Requiem”  came 
in.  I  said  that  I  hoped  some  day  to 
hear  It  perfectly  performed.  He  an¬ 
swered:  “One  day  my  ‘Requiem’  will 
be  perfectly  performed,  on  the  day  of 
my  death.  Then  will  be  my  supreme 
revenge  on  my  critics;  I  shall  say  to 
them,  ‘You  are  dead,  but  I  live.’ 

“The  critics,”  he  added,  “have  always 
been  against  me;  they  have  had  a  sys¬ 
tem,  namely,  to  bury  every  new  work 
of  mine  and  then,  after  a  while  disinter 
it  so  as  to  kill  the  next  one.” 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  him 
teaching  his  choir.  Once  he  said  to 
them:  “Now  In  this  part  I  want  you 
to  sing  as  If  you  were  silent;  It  seems 
a  paradox,  but  I  want  you  to  Imitate 
silence  by  your  singing.  If  I  sing  like 
that  no  one  need  be  silent,  but  if  I  sing 
like  this  all  the  room  must  be  in  si¬ 
lence.” 

Though  he  always  had  a  word  of 
praise  for  them  Gounod’s  patience  was 
tried  by  the  not  unnatural  ambition 
of  amateurs  to  sing  his  music  to  him. 
I  remember  bis  face  while  a  gentleman 
with  a  rather  nice  voice  but  a  wooden 
style,  performed  “Salve  dlmora.”  He 
was  delighted,  however  to  meet  with 
real  talent  We  introduced  to  him  a 
boy  of  eleven  named  Claude  Jacquinot 
whose  clever  playing  on  the  violin  we 


tin  the  end  Gounod  modestly  suggested 
that  no  music  of  his  own  should  be  performed 
at  his  funeral.  The  mass  was  sung  to  a  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant. 
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Lad  heard  at  a  musical  party  given  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Pitt  Byrne.  Received 
with  a  kiss  of  encouragement,  the  little 
fellow  performed  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria,”  accompanied  by  the  composer. 
Claude  was  modest,  but  not  in  the  least 
nervous;  he  played  afterwards  an  elab¬ 
orate  i'iur  lie  force,  and  then  a  little 
piece  of  his  own  The  Master  pressed 
him  to  his  heart;  “This  is  a  good  boy!” 
he  said;  “now  we  will  have  the  sister- 
piece  to  that,  a  little  song  I  wrote  when 
I  was  thirteen,”— which  proved  to  be 
the  charming  “Fauvette.”  1  mentioned 
that  It  was  my  recollection  of  the  In¬ 
terview  between  Mendelssohn  and  “the 
wonderful  boy  Joachim”  that  had  led 
to  our  arranging  the  present  meeting. 
“In  this  you  were  his  godmother,”  said 
Gounod.  Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  be 
continued:  “I  bless  him;  if  my  wishes 
are  realized  be  will  have  a  great  future. 
But  you  must  always  remember  that 
the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  will 
have  to  learn.”  To  the  parents,  who 
were  now  much  excited,  he  said:  “If 
your  son  is  as  good  as  his  organization 
he  will  be  a  great  source  of  glory  and 
happiness  to  you.  I  give  him  my  bless¬ 
ing.  I  wish  that  I  could  give  him  all 
that  I  have  in  me,  all  that  is  here,” 
and  be  touched  his  forehead.  Claude 
told  him  that  he  was  writing  an  opera, 
of  which  the  overture  and  many  of  the 
songs  were  ready;  Gounod  told  him 
to  bring  them  the  next  time  he  came. 
Then  the  boy  said  something  which 
Gounod  could  not  make  out,  so  be  asked 
me  to  explain.  It  was  this:  “I  wish 
you  could  have  all  the  money  Mr.  C. 
gets  for  your  writings.”  This  practical 
observation  from  lips  like  a  cherub’s 
brought  us  all  down  to  earth.’ 

Some  one  present  remarked  how  kind 
Gounod  was  to  show  such  interest  in 
the  young  violinist.  To  this  he  replied: 
“We  should  all  help  each  other;  what 

*I  soon  lost  sight  of  the' Jaeqainots,  but  I 
believe  that  Claude  won  honorable  though 
uot  extraordinary  distinction  in  France. 
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we  have,  we  have  it  only  that  we  may 
give  it.  I  had  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  knowing  Mendelssohn.  It  was  in 
1843,  five  years  before  his  death.  When 
I  was  in  Berlin,  bis  sister,  Mme.  Hen- 
sel,  whom  I  had  known  at  Rome,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  her 
brother  at  Leipzig.  I  was  with  him 
for  four  days,  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing.  Ah,  be  was  so  good!  What  be 
was  to  me  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  con- 
voquait  (How  do  you  say  that  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  convoked?)  the  Choral  Society, 
which  was  en  vaoances,  for  me  only! 
And  he  gave  mC  the  score  of  bis  sym¬ 
phony  in  A,  the  one  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  England;  you  know  it?”  Here 
he  hummed  the  opening  motive.  “Is 
it  not  lovely  ?  Mendelssohn  was  an  angel 
upon  earth.  But  what  he  was  is  shown 
in  bis  works;  you  may  all  know  what 
he  was.” 

On  hearing  that  Dr.  H.  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Mendelssohn  family  at 
Berlin,  Gounod  asked  after  each  of 
the  surviving  members,  and  especially 
the  “stern-faced”  Paul,  who  had  been 
Dr.  H.’s  pupil  In  mathematics. 

To  wind  up  the  afternoon,  we  bad 
“Abraham’s  Request”  and  “The  Song 
of  Solomon,”  two  of  Gounod’s  most 
beautiful  sacred  songs  beautifully  sung. 
When  there  was  no  one  to  play  the 
violoncello  accompaniment  to  “The 
Song  of  Solomon”  Gounod  used  to  hum 
it,  and  the  deep  expression  which  he 
threw  into  the  notes  was  never  equalled 
to  my  bearing  even  by  that  touching 
instrument.  I  may  here  recall  that  I 
heard  him  say  more  then  once  that  be 
thought  English  was  the  best  language 
for  religious  music.  He  much  admired 
the  severer  school  of  English  Church 
music,  as,  for  instance,  the  anthems 
of  Dr.  Wesley  and  of  his  father  Samuel 
Wesley. 

One  winter  at  London  I  was  ill  with 
a  cold  at  our  hotel  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall  East,  the  same  in  which  An¬ 
thony  TroWope  died,  and  which  he  cele- 
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brated  in  one  of  his  novels  by  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  “frequented  by  the  better  sort 
of  deans  and  bishops.”  Gounod  came 
often  to  see  me.  One  day  he  appeared 
at  half-past  two,  dressed  in  a  long  fur 
coat  which  made  him  look  very  pictu¬ 
resque.  “You  must  excuse  my  toilette,'” 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  fur  cap  on  the 
table;  “but  I  do  not  come  to  pay  a 
visite  de  ciremonie  to  a  young  lady,  but 
as  one  soul  comes  to  another  soul.  How 
are  you,  my  dear  child?  This  morning 
I  said,  I  must  go  early  to  see  my  Eve, 
as  if  I  put  it  off  I  should  not  be  able 
to  go,  as  there  is  the  choir  to-night.” 
He  said  I  ought  to  do  nothing:  “This 
child  ought  not  to  work!  She  ought  to 
be  Venfant  g&U,  fed  upon  love  and  also 
upon  good  cutlets.  The  body  must  be 
looked  after  as  well  as  the  spirit.  Love 
is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  people 
are  worth  who  give  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
my  dear  child.  I  loved  you  from 
the  moment  I  saw  you,  and  I 
think  love  is  a  thing  that  arrives  af  its 
maximum  instantaneously;  if  one  loves 
a  person  thirty  or  forty  years,  one  does 
not  get  to  love  him  more  or  less;  it  is 
just  the  same.” 

Another  day  he  brought  a  little  ma¬ 
chine  for  spraying  the  throat;  he  had 
gone  to  some  particular  chemist  to  buy 
it  as  it  was  a  French  invention.  We 
showed  him  a  book  of  poems  by  Louis 
Dierz;  he  read  one  or  two,  but  did  not 
like  them.  “Bad  style,  bad  style,”  be 
said.  “If  I  do  not  strongly  accentuate 
the  words  you  cannot  understand  what 
Is  meant,  but  if  I  do,  bear  how  unmusi¬ 
cal  the  sound  is!  This  poet  follows 
Victor  Hugo  too  much.  I  admire  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  very  much,  but  not  bis  imi¬ 
tators.  The  tendency  of  modem  French 
poets  is  to  exaggeration.  Now  what  Is 
difficult  In  art  not  what  we  give 
forth,  but  what  we  hold  back.  It  is  to 
say  to  everything  that  Is  exaggerated, 
to  every  Immature  thought,  to  every¬ 
thing  that  Is  not  true,  vxms  n'entrerez 


pas  id.  People  nowadays  write  poetry 
to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  read  aloud. 
They  think  much  about  the  idea,  but 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  I  say  to  such  as  tliose, 
‘Why  do  you  not  write  excellent  prose?’ 
The  very  life  of  poetry  is  to  be  perfect 
in  form  as  well  as.  in  thought.” 

I  asked  who  were  his  favorite  poets? 
“Molifere,”  he  answered;  “MoliSre  and 
Lafontaine,  these  are  my  favorites.  See 
how  admirable  are  Molifire’s  lines!  If 
the  French  language  should  exist  for  a 
million  years  not  a  word  could  be  added 
or  taken  away  from  the  verse  of  Mo- 
Ii6re.  No  exaggeration,  no  poverty,  no 
redundance!  It  is  like  Mozart;  it  is 
perfect  for  all  time.  Do  you  remember 
the  admirable  scene  in  the  ‘Misan¬ 
thrope,’  in  which  Oronte  shows  his 
bad  verses  to  Alceste?”  And  he  forth¬ 
with  recited  nearly  all  the  scene. 

Then  again  taking  up  the  volume  of 
Dierz’s  poems,  he  opened  it  at  one 
which  contained  the  words,  “Nos  dou- 
leurs  sont  immortelles.”  “Mais  ce  n’est 
pas  vrai,”  be  said;  “nos  douleurs  ne 
sont  pas  immortelles.  Nos  douleurs 
sont  mortelles.  Our  sorrows,  the  sor¬ 
rows  which  we  innocently  suffer,  are 
surely  for  this  earth  only.  As  to  les 
damn6s— c’est  autre  chose.  Mats  enfln, 
il  y  a  une  parole  de  Notre  Seigneur  h 
laquelle  je  pense  toujours.  II  disait 
‘Mon  P$re,  je  n’al  pas  perdu  un  de 
cenx  que  vous  m’avez  confi^s  exceptd 
le  fils  de  perdition’  (qui  est,  je  crois, 
Judas).  Pas  un!  Ainsi,  j’espdre  qu’ll 
n’y  a  pas  beaucoup  de  monde  en  en- 
fer.” 

On  the  nineteenth  of  that  February 
there  was  a  Wagner  Concert,  a  novelty 
then.  Gounod  happening  to  say  the 
day  before  that  he  would  like  to  go  to 
it,  we  asked  him  to  come  with  us,  to 
which  he  readily  assented.  At  the 
agent’s  we  were  told  that  all  the  good 
places  were  sold,  but  when  it  was 
hinted  that  M.  Gounod  would  be  of  the 
party  three  excellent  seats  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  front  row  were  produced. 
The  concert  began  with  the  overture  to 
“Tannhailser,”— “a  fine  work,  but  «» 
peu  trap  violent."  After  a  song  from 
“Rienzl”  there  was  a  selection  from 
“Lohengrin,”  all  of  which  Gounod 
likedn  but  most  of  all  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act;  several  times  he  sail  iu  a 
low  voice,  “That  is  beautiful,  that  is 
beautiful.”  But  a  piece  from  the 
“Meistersinger”  he  did  not  like  at  all. 

After  the  concert  he  returned  with 
us  to  the  hotel  and  took  chocolate  with 
us.  “The  public,”  he  said,  “moved 
much  faster  than  the  individual,  and 
therefore  the  individual  must  place 
himself  before  his  age  if  he  desires  not 
to  be  behind  it.  Wagner  has  some  idea 
of  this  sort;  it  is  a  necessity  which 
every  true  artist  must  realize.  Great 
men  may  be  said  to  be  for  every  age 
save  their  own;  small  men  are  for  their 
own  and  none  other.” 

“The  coloring  of  some  of  Wagner’s 
morceaux  is  splendid,”  he  continued;  it 
is  intensely  mystical,  but  is  it  scenical? 
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Is  it  suited  for  the  stage?  There  is 
more  process  than  finality  in  bis  music, 
and  be  is  too  fond  of  exhausting  the  or¬ 
chestra  all  at  once.  Violence,  impetus, 
is  not  strength.  Look  at  the  Greek  art! 
There  is  a  saying  of  Tertullian,  the 
Father  of  the  Church,  ‘God  can  be 
patient  because  He  is  Eternal.’  And 
you  remember  in  the  Scriptures  when 
God  spoke  to  Elijah,  He  was  not  in  the 
storm  nor  in  the  whirlwind  but  in  the 
still,  sweet  breeze.  Now  look  at  Mo¬ 
zart’s  “Don  Juan.”  The  statue  ad¬ 
vances  to  seize  the  guilty  one  [here  he 
hummed  the  music  and  imitated  the  ac¬ 
tion]  without  hurry  as  without  halting, 
tranquil  and  inevitable  as  eternal  jus¬ 
tice.” 

A  few  weeks  later  we  left  London 
for  the  country.  I  like  to  see  people 
come  but  I  hate  to  see  them  go,”  said 
Gounod,  when  we  took  leave  of  him. 
“J’ai  ports  le  deuil  depuls  vingt  heures 
pour  votre  dSpart” 

It  was  a  prophetic  mourning,  for  we 
saw  him  no  more. 

Evelyn  Martinengo-Cesaresco. 


CHINA. 

The  eyes  of  many  nations  turn  on  thee, 

Dark  land  of  sleep!  gauge-point  of  coursing  Time! 
For  thou  art  dormant  wMle  towards  their  prime 
The  younger  peoples,  better-nursed  and  free. 

With  swift  steps  move.  They  shape  thy  destiny. 
Assail  thy  borders,  bid  thee  wake  and  climb; 

Or  ring  thy  knell  with  loud,  world-echo’d  chtme— 
Either  to  be  renew’d  or  cease  to  be. 

But  in  the  womb  of  chance  what  mischance  lies. 
For  thou  art  cruel  in  thy  strength  of  sleep. 

Inert  as  death;  yet  in  this  seeming  death 
Mayhap  are  bidden  menace  and  surprise. 

To  those  who  venture  on  an  unknown  deep 
And  call  up  storms  with  one  united  breath. 

The  Academy.  _ 
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TOWN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  recently 
issued  a  Circular  which  enables  man¬ 
agers  and  teachers  in  the  Rural  Ele¬ 
mentary  schools  to  take  their  scholars 
for  school  walks  in  the  country,  and 
there  to  teach  them  something  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  surrounded  by  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  should  excite  ob¬ 
servation  and  awaken  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  De- 
ixartment  has  also  arranged,  in  the  Code 
of  this  session,  changes  in  view  of 
which  It  may  be  of  some  value  to  tell 
of  a  small  experiment  made  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  Nature 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  32,000 
children  who  were  sent  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Country  Holiday  Fund  into  the 
country  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday.  The 
methods  adopted  were  simple.  A  letter 
was  written,  printed  and  sent  to  every 
London  teacher  whose  scholars  were 
going  into  the  country,  to  many  school 
managers,  and  to  the  clergy  and  others 
who  were  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  children.  In  this  letter  we 
told  our  aim,  asked  for  the  aid  of  the 
teacher’s  sympathy  and  were  careful  to 
explain  that 

Our  hope  is  not  so  much  that  the 
children  should  learn  certain  facts 
about  Nature  so  that  they  can  pass  an 
examination,  but  that  they  should  learn 
to  observe;  for  we  believe  that  in  so 
doing  they  may  find  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  that  by  degrees  observation  will 
develop  both  reverence  and  care. 

We  also  wrote  a  letter  to  be  given  to 
those  children  who  might  wish  to  join 
in  the  plan  after  hearing  about  it  from 
the  teachers,  and  to  this  letter  we  add¬ 
ed  an  Imaginary  examination  paper, 
which  served  to  show  the  kind  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  were  planning  to  ask, 
questions  which  did  not  require  study 


or  imply  knowledge,  but  mainly  de¬ 
manded  observation  and  intelligence. 
But  sending  papers  and  printed  letters 
did  not  exhaust  our  efforts  to  make  our 
little  plan  known.  .Mrs.  Franklin  of 
•the  “Parents’  National  Educational 
Union,”  to  whose  inspiration  the  plan 
owes  its  birth,  and  two  other  ladies 
were  so  good  as  to  visit  certain  schools 
and  (having  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  teachers)  to  explain  to  the  children 
in  simple  talks  some  of  the  beauties 
they  were  to  seek,  or  something  of  the 
pleasures  such  seeking  would  bring  to 
them. 

On  the  27th  of  July  some  16,000  hap¬ 
py  children  trooped’  into  the  country; 
two  weeks  afterwards  another  16,000 
took  their  places.  All  were  back  by 
the  26th  of  August,  and  by  the  lOtb 
of  September  our  questions  were  in 
their  hands— ten  easy  questions  for 
Standards  III  and  IV,  and  ten  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  same  lines,  but  demanding 
closer  observation,  for  Standards  V 
and  VI. 

Children  from  470  London  schools 
were  sent  into  the  country.  Fifty-two 
schools  applied  for  our  questions,  tak¬ 
ing  1,161  copies;  but  only  twenty-seven 
schools  sent  in  replies,  as  only  330  chil¬ 
dren  had  tried  to  answer  in  writing. 
But  still,  inadequate  as  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  amount  of  effort  which 
had  been  put  forth,  neither  Mr.  R.  E. 
S.  Hart,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Children’s  Holiday  Fund  (who  bad 
done  most  of  the  work),  nor  I  felt  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  had  made  a  beginning, 
and  now  that  the  same  aim  is  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  the  country 
children,  and  that  greater  publicity 
will  show  up  the  object  and  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  children  will  this  sum¬ 
mer  begin  to  observe,  and  will  find  a 
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truer  joy  in  seeing  and  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  to  see. 

To  the  children  in  all  the  standards 
we  gave  questions  about  trees  and 
flowers,  asking  the  younger  ones, 

“What  is  your  favorite  tree— an  oak 
or  an  elm,  a  beech  or  birch,  a  lime  or  a 
sycamore?”  and  “Say  why  yon  like  best 
the  one  you  choose.” 

To  this  from  several  children  we  got 
the  stereotyped  but  out-of-date  reply 
that  they  liked  the  oak  best,  because 
“the  ships  are  made  from  it  what  de¬ 
fends  England.”  The  prettiest  flowers 
a  child  in  the  third  standard  saw  were 
“nosegays”  and  “tegtoes  and  garpees” 
in  a  garden;  but  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
standard  had  observed  “Vemane,  piney, 
purtunee,  genastee  and  a  stursion” 
growing.  This  botanical  collection  was 
however,  improved  on  by  a  girl 
in  the  sixth  standard,  whose  fa¬ 
vorite  flowers  were  “Policeman’s 
hats”  and  “Break  your  mother’s 
heart,”  two  specimens  which,  alas! 
savor  more  of  town  and  alley  mem¬ 
ories  than  country  pleasures.  Another 
child  in  the  same  standard  had  enjoyed 
“Minarets,  Holy-oaks  and  Chame  ois- 
ters”— where,  it  is  not  said,  but  per¬ 
haps  in  Canon  Lester’s  garden,  which 
was  declared  by  a  juvenile  critic  to  be 
the  prettiest  “cottage  garden”  he  “had 
ever  seen.” 

The  questions  about  animals  excited 
much  genuine  interest,  but  showed  that 
the  faculty  of  observation  had  still  to 
be  cultivated.  Of  the  children  in  Stan¬ 
dards  III  and  IV  we  asked: 

(7)  When  sheep  get  up  from  lying 
down,  do  they  rise  ■«'ith  their  front  or 
their  hind  legs  flrst? 

(8)  Do  you  think  that  the  big  pigs 
grunt  as  an  expression  of  pain,  or 
pleasure  or  both?  Do  the  little  pigs 
show  any  sign  of  affection  to  each 
other? 

(9)  Give  the  names  by  which  we  call 
the  following  animals  when  they  are 


babies:  horse,  goat,  cow,  fox,  dog,  cat, 
sheep,  frog,  rabbit,  deer. 

Thirty-two  children  out  of  127  wh* 
sent  in  papers  were  right  as  to  the  way 
sheep  rise.  Twenty  only  realized  the 
difference  between  a  pig’s  grunts  and 
squeals,  one  girl  generalizing  her  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  sentence  that  “The 
grunt  is  the  nature  of  the  pig,”  and 
another  outstepping  her  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  pig  grunts  when  he  i^ 
mad.”  The  large  majority  of  our 
young  nature-observers  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  little  pigs  were  devoted  to 
each  other,  eighteen  only  being  doubt¬ 
ful  on  the  point  But  the  ignorance 
shown  of  the  names  of  the  creatures 
was  often  surprising.  I  will  give  only 
a  few  instances: 

A  baby  horse  is  a  ponny. 

A  baby  fox  is  an  ox— a  thorn. 

A  baby  deer  is  a  reindeer— a  oxen. 

A  baby  frog  is  a  tertpol— a  fresher— 
a  toad. 

A  baby  sheep  is  a  bar  lamb. 

A  baby  rabbit  is  a  mammal. 

Of  the  children  in  the  flfth  and  sixth 
standards  w'e  asked: 

(6)  Did  you  see  any  rabbits?  Do 
they  run?  If  not  will  you  describe 
their  movements?  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  a  rabbit  ‘wobbling  its  nose’?  Why 
do  you  think  he  does  It?  What  do  rab¬ 
bits  drink?  What  animals  are  the  en¬ 
emies  of  rabbits? 

(7)  Do  sparrows  and  rooks  walk 
alike?  Tell  me  something  about  the 
movements  of  various  birds  which  you 
have  noticed.  What  gestures  have 
chickens  when  they  drink?  Does  any 
other  bird  drink  in  the  same  way?  How 
many  times  do  crows  fold  their  wings 
after  alighting? 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the 
answers  so  as  to  be  fair  to  the  writers, 
but  the  idea  of  the  rabbit  “wobbling  Its 
nose”  appealed  to  *  the  children,  and 
many  and  various  were  the  causes  as¬ 
signed  for  it. 
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“To  make  holes  In  the  ground,”  wrote 
one  child. 

“To  account  for  the  formation  of  its 
head,”  was  the  philosophy  of  another 
one. 

“It  does  it  when  it  does  what  a  cow 
does,  digests  it  food,”  is  a  profound 
but  an  unsatisfactory  explanation. 

“Its  washing  Its  face,”  shows  more 
credulity  than  observation;  while  an¬ 
other  discarded  reasons,  and  declared 
in  a  large  round  text-hand,  regardless 
of  grammar:  “I  have  seen  a  number  of 
rabbits  wobblings  its  nose!” 

Seven  only  answered  the  question 
rightly;  but  one  child,  although  no  in¬ 
quiry  was  put  concerning  dogs,  volun¬ 
teered  the  information  that  “French 
puddles  are  kept  for  fancy,  Irish  ter¬ 
riers  as  ratters,  but  the  boerhounds  are 
kept  for  bunting  the  Boers"  our  sad 
trouble  in  South  Africa  being  then  on 
the  horizon,  and  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  many  people. 

Some  of  the  people  to  whom  I  sub¬ 
mitted  our  questions  for  helpful  criti¬ 
cism  objected  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  question: 

(9)  When  did  you  see  the  moon  dur¬ 
ing  your  holiday?  Was  it  a  new  moon, 
a  full  moon  or  a  waning  moon?  What 
makes  the  moon  give  light? 

The  children,  they  argued  are  taught 
this  in  the  schools.  It  does  not  encour¬ 
age  observation  or  nature-study,  and 
you  will  merely  get  a  repetition  of  text¬ 
book  sentences;  but  I  felt  it  might  help 
the  children  to  connect  their  coun¬ 
try  pleasures  with  what  they  were 
taught  in  school,  and  so  the  six  words 
were  left  In.  “What  makes  the  moon 
give  light?” 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies: 

“Electricity  causes  the  moon  to 
shine.” 

“The  moon  revolving  round  the  sun, 
which  gives  light  by  unknown  planets.” 

“It  is  the  darkness  which  shows  it 
up.” 


“The  moon  is  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  clouds.” 

“The  eclipse  of  the  sun.” 

“The  clouds.” 

Is  it  possible?  and  this  from  fifth  and 
sixth  standard  children! 

The  pity  of  such  answers  is  not  the 
ignorant  but  the  knowledge  they 
show.  The  children  have  in  one  way 
been  taught  too  much;  their  minds  have 
been  filled  with  scraps,  while  their  un¬ 
derstandings  have  not  been  strength¬ 
ened. 

The  last  question  for  all  standards 
was  set  to  test  the  individual  tastes  of 
the  children. 

(101  Will  you  write  and  tell  us  about 
the  thing  which  you  liked  best  during 
your  holiday?  It  may  be  a  walk,  or  a 
drive,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
party,  or  a  game,  or  a  person.  What¬ 
ever  you  liked  very  much  we  should 
like  to  hear  about.  What  books  have 
you  read  during  your  country  visit? 

And  certainly  it  did  not  fail.  Among 
things  enjoyed  most  were: 

“The  country  boys  taught  me  to 
swim.” 

“The  head  lady,  who  was  Mrs.  Mac- 
Rosee,  what  paid  for  me  at  the  sports." 

“The  drive  a  gentleman  gave  us  in 
his  carriage.” 

“The  food  I  had.” 

“A  game  called  ‘Sister  come  to  Quak¬ 
ers  meeting.’  ” 

“A  laddie  where  I  stayed.  She  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  laddie.” 

“The  party  which  Mrs.  Cartwright 
gave  us.” 

“Paddling  at  a  place  called  fiood 
gates.” 

“Watching  a  woman  milking  a  cow. 
She  held  a  can  between  her  knees  and 
pulled  the  milk  out  of  the  cow.  I 
should  like,”  adds  this  observer,  “to  be 
a  farmer.” 

“I  also  liked  the  way  in  tcitch  I  was 
treated,  and  also  liked  the  respectabil¬ 
ity  of  Mrs.  Byfield  my  charge,”  writes 
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one  young  prig;  but  many,  both  boys  attractions  and  no  temptations  for 
and  girls  wrote  the  same  sentiment  in  children  under  sixteen,  for  she  has 
simpler  language— a  delightful  tribute  written  that  “what  I  liked  best  all  the 
to  our  working-class  homes.  time  was  that  I  met  a  brewer” — a  kind 

Other  children,  again,  evidently  en-  man  seemingly,  who  gave  her  a  ride. 
Joyed  rare  experiences.  “I  enjoyed  But  if  I  tell  more  of  this  sort  of  an- 
most  a  Drive  to  market  in  a  cart  with  swers  I  shall  give  a  wrong  impression 
four  pigs  in  it.  .  .  .  There  I  saw  men  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
pulling  the  pigs  about  by  their  tails.”  children  or  convey  an  untrue  idea  of 
Inappropriate  handles,  one  would  think,  the  success  of  the  plan.  On  the  whole 
Another  child  showed  more  sympa-  the  papers  were  encouraging.  They 
thetic  feeling  for  the  beasts,  for  her  were  exceedingly  varied— some  deserv- 
greatest  pleasure  had  been  “a  drive  in  a  Ing  the  adjective  “excellent,”  some  un- 
brake  when  I  sat  in  front  and  was  glad  questionably  bad,  their  value  depending 
I  was  not  a  horse.”  on  the  trouble  taken  by  the  teachers. 

Two  expressed  real  appreciation  of  or  the  interest  shown  by  the  school 
beauty  and  a  perception  of  the  spirit  managers,  to  some  extent  on  the  local- 
of  the  country.  “The  thing  I  liked  Ity  and  on  the  care  of  the  ladies  who, 
best,”  wrote  a  fourth  standard  child,  by  the  organization  of  the  Country 
“was  a  lot  of  cornfields  with  their  Holiday  Fund,  overlook  the  children 
stalks  waving  in  the  wind;”  and  the  during  their  visits  in  the  villagers’  cot- 
other  said,  “We  were  half  a  mile  from  tages,  acting  as  outside  hostesses.  It 
home  it  was  so  quiet  and  lonely  except  is  always  difficult  to  generalize  with 
for  the  birds  music,  and  that  walk  I  accuracy,  but  almost  without  excep- 
enjoyed  most.”  tlon  more  originality  was  shown  among 

But  very  few  children  replied  as  to  children  in  the  younger  standards  and 
whether  they  had  read  any  books.  One,  from  Voluntary  schools.  In  the  upper 
however,  gave  a  list  which  should  standards  and  from  the  Board  schools 
awaken  us  all  to  serious  thought:  there  was  less  variety,  the  replies  being 

“The  books  I  read  in  my  two  weeks,”  more  stereotyped,  the  children  from  the 
writes  a  boy  of  twelve,  “was  ‘Chips,*  same  school  often  bearing  the  Impress 
‘Comic  Cuts,’  ‘The  World’s  Comic,’  of  the  training  received  rather  than  the 
‘Funny  Cuts,’  ‘The  Funny  Wonder,’  development  of  their  own  individuality 
‘Comic  Home  Journal.’  ”  Those  of  us  in  tastes  and  interests, 
who  know  the  vulgarity  and  irrever-  Of  the  drawings  asked  from  children 
ence  which  make  up  half  the  fun  of  of  Standards  V  and  VI  several  were  ad- 
such  serials  must  regret  the  absence  of  mirable,  giving  evidence  of  both  dell- 
the  guiding  word  in  the  choice  of  litera-  cate  discernment  and  certainty  of 
ture  which  was  given  to  another  lad,  stroke.  But  when  animals  were  at- 
who  thus  had  read  “The  Vicar  of  tempted  they  showed  more  likeness  to 
Wakefield”  and  “Treasure  Island.”  the  cheap  toys  “made  in  Germany,” 
One  child  could  not  have  been  exact-  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor, 
ly  a  desirable  guest,  not,  that  is  to  say,  than  to  the  creatures  of  the  freer  move- 
if  she  frequently  indulged  in  what  she  ments  on  the  common  or  in  the  farm- 
liked  best,  which  was  “to  lay  in  bed  yard.  Some  six  or  eight  of  the  collec- 
and  sing  songs  all  the  night!”  And  tions  of  grasses  were  good,  evincing 
there  is  a  record  of  a  fourth  standard  care  and  choice;  but  others  again  mere- 
child  which,  on  the  other  side,  is  as  ly  exhibited  the  desire  to  get  a  lot, 
valuable  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  quite  regardless  of  their  varieties  or 
statement  that  the  public-house  had  no  their  interest.  One  child  had  observed 
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closely  and  described  graphically  the 
dower  of  the  lime;  another  likened  the 
birch  tree  to  a  “graceful  lady;”  two 
distinguished  between  the  way  white, 
red  and  black  currants  grew  on  their 
respective  stems.  Several  children 
wrote  comprehensive  lists  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  which  flourished  in  cornflelds;  and 
flve  had  noticed  how  out  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rye,  the  latter  grew  the 
tallest,  “for  good  rye  grows  high.”  A 
boy  from  a  very  poor  neighborhood  in 
East  London  wrote  a  really  telling  de¬ 
scription  of  a  team  of  horses  reaping, 
and  many  a  little  one  expressed  its 
pleasure  or  interest  in  childlike  but 
fltting  language.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
described  carefully  watched  sunsets  in 
quaint  words  and  with  poetical  feeling. 
Fifteen  children  had  noticed  how  many 
times  a  crow  folded  Its  wings  after 
alighting  on  the  ground;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  (especially  boys)  had 
watched  intelligently  the  walks  and 
other  movements  of  various  birds,  and 
could  accurately  report  on  the  gestures 
of  chickens  when  drinking.  One  child 
wrote  an  excellent  original  story  about 
a  grateful  cat,  and  several  others  of¬ 
fered  shreds  of  narratives  which  gave 
promise  in  the  future  of  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  consideration  of  the  habits  and 
ways  of  the  creatures. 

When  the  papers  were  all  in,  they 
were  adjudged  and  marked— 150  was 
the  maximum  number  of  marks.  One 
child  in  Standard  YII  got  114  and  an¬ 
other  107.  Ten  children  obtained  over 
75,  and  one  hundred  got  over  50.  We 
then  assembled  all  three  hundred  and 
thirty  together  at  Toynbee  Hall  to  a 
monster  tea-party.  The  thirty  prize¬ 
winners  received  books  about  nature 
and  framed  pictures  of  flowers.  To 
each  of  the  hundred  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  allowed  them  to  be  marked 
at  50  was  given  a  hyacinth  bulb  in  a 
glass,  and  to  each  of  the  two  hundred 
who  had  tried  but  not  succeeded  was 
presented  a  consolation  gift  of  an  illus¬ 


trated  magazine.  Thus  ail  were  glad¬ 
dened,  and  the  experiment  was  con¬ 
cluded  amid  smiles. 

The  result  is,  I  believe,  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  its  extension  for  town  children 
when  they  are  in  the  country,  and  on 
the  same  lines  as  are  suggested  for 
rural  children  in  the  circular  of  the 
Board  of  Education  already  referred 
to,  which  says: 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  teach¬ 
er  should  be  to  develop  in  every  boy 
and  girl  that  habit  of  inquiry  and  re¬ 
search  so  natural  to  children;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  their  own 
questions  about  the  simple  phenomena 
of  Nature  which  they  see  around  them, 
and  themselves  to  search  for  flowers, 
plants,  insects,  and  other  objects  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  lessons  which  they  have 
learnt  with  their  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  as  occasion  offers 
take  the  children  out  of  doors  for 
school  walks  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  give  simple  lessons  on 
the  spot  about  animals  in  the  fleld  and 
farmyards,  about  ploughing  and  sow¬ 
ing,  about  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees, 
about  birds,  insects  and  flowers,  and 
other  objects  of  interest.  The  lessons 
thus  learnt  out  of  doors  can  be  after¬ 
wards  carried  forward  in  the  school¬ 
room  by  Reading,  Composition,  Pic¬ 
tures,  and  Drawing. 

In  this  way,  and  in  various  other 
ways  that  teachers  will  discover  for 
themselves,  children  who  are  brought 
up  in  village  schools  will  learn  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  see  about  them, 
and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
various  processes  of  Nature.  This  sort 
of  teaching  will,  it  is  hoped,  directly 
tend  to  foster  in  the  children  a  genuine 
love  for  the  country  and  for  country 
pursuits. 

It  is  not  only  to  provide  the  child  with 
greater  pleasure  In  the  country  and  its 
life  that  the  Board  of  Education  have 
adopted  this  plan,  for  the  circular  goes 
on  to  say  that 

It  is  confldently  expected  that  the 
child’s  intelligence  will  be  so  quickened 
by  the  kind  of  training  that  is  here 
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suggested  that  he  will  be  able  to  mas¬ 
ter,  with  far  greater  ease  than  before, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Neither  is  the  ultimate  utilitarian 
view  left  out  of  sight,  for 

The  Board  consider  it  highly  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  natural  activities  of  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  turned  to  useful  account 
—that  their  eyes,  for  example,  should 
be  trained  to  recognize  plants  and  in¬ 
sects  that  are  useful  or  injurious  (as 
the  case  may  be)  to  the  agriculturist, 
th.at  their  bands  should  be  trained  to 
some  of  the  practical  dexterities  of  ru¬ 
ral  life  and  not  merely  to  the  use  of  pen 
and  pencil,  and  that  they  should  be 
taught,  when  circumstances  permit, 
how  to  handle  the  simpler  tools  that 
are  used  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm, 
before  their  school  life  is  over. 

It  is  such  teaching,  if  intelligently 
given,  that  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  be  an  influence  in  stopping 
the  inrush  of  the  rural  population  to 
towns. 

But  my  subject  is  the  joy  of  town 
children  when  on  their  country  holi¬ 
days,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
habit  of  taking  country  holidays— real 
holidays  and  not  day  treats— is  greatly 
increasing.  Thousands  of  children  are 
sent  by  Holidays  Committees  from  all 
the  great  cities  to  stay  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  with  cottage  hosts.  More 
go  by  their  own  arrangements,  often 
to  the  same  persons  whose  friendship 
they  had  made  in  previous  visits. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  provide 
change;  the  power  to  use  change  must 
at  the  same  time  be  educated.  Chil¬ 
dren  need  to  be  taught  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  they  need  to  be  taught  to  work.  Crlt- 
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ics  who  complain  of  our  plan,  and  say 
when  they  themselves  take  holiday 
they  “do  nothing,”  forget  with  what 
an  equipment  they  start— how  much 
their  eyes  see  and  their  ears  hear  when 
they  are  doing  their  “nothing!” 

The  children  of  the  poor,  familiar  only 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
streets,  and  with  the  home  talk  about 
the  cares  of  daily  life,  trained  in  school 
on  paying  subjects.  And  “doing  nothing” 
very  tiring,  and  mischief  often  follow’s 
w’earlness.  They  cannot  with  advan¬ 
tage  lie  under  a  hedge  and  dream;  they 
are  unacquainted  with  country  games 
or  the  knowledge  w’hich  provides  recre¬ 
ation.  If,  however,  teachers,  managers 
and  country  ladies  will  take  trouble  to 
Interest  the  children  in  what  may  be 
seen  in  a  country  lane,  or  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  pear- 
tree.  or  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
sky,  or  to  observe  the  habits  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  without  commercial  value,  the 
children  w’ould  not  only  have  more 
liveljf  minds,  but  they  would  more 
really  enjoy  themselves  and  their  holi¬ 
days. 

Nature  is  the  kind  teacher  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  teacher  most  likely  to  draw 
out  from  them  their  undiscovered  pow¬ 
ers,  to  stimulate  their  fancy  and  satis¬ 
fy  their  restless  longings.  But  Nature 
must  be  introduced  by  those  who  al¬ 
ready  are  her  friends  and  who  can  ex¬ 
hibit  her  cunning  beauty  to  the  unob¬ 
servant. 

The  experiment  in  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  has  shown 
in  a  small  and  Imperfect  way  how 
such  an  introduction  can  be  effected, 
and  how  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
joy  in  looking  can  be  applied. 

Henrietta  0.  Barnett. 
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THE  STAGING  OF  SHAKESPEARE .• 

▲  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FUBLIC  TASTE. 


“Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “I  have  not 
even  mentioned  ‘Little  Davy’  in  the 
preface  to  my  Shakespeare.” 

“Why?”  ventured  Boswell.  “Do  you 
not  admire  that  great  actor?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “as  a  poor 
player  who  frets  and  struts  his  hour 
upon  the  stage— as  a  shadow.” 

“But,”  persisted  Boswell,  “has  he  not 
brought  Shakespeare  into  notice?” 

At  this  the  immortal  lexicographer 
fired  up. 

“Sir,  to  allow  that  would  be  to  lam¬ 
poon  the  age.  Many  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted.” 

Then  Boswell,  Scotchman  that  he 
was,  once  more  replied  with  a  ques¬ 
tion: 

“What!  is  nothing  gained  by  acting 
and  decoration  f" 

“Sir!”  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  breathing 
hard;  “Sir!”  he  thundered,  as  he 
brought  down  his  fist  with  all  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  his  rotund  and  volcanic  per¬ 
sonality;  “Sir!” — and  for  once  there 
was  a  silence— the  only  silence  that  is 
recorded  in  the  life  of  that  masterful 
personality. 

In  this  brief  conversation  is 
raised  the  chief  question  which  has 
divided  lovers  of  Shakespeare  for  three 
centuries  past  Ought  his  works  to 
be  presented  upon  the  stage  at  all? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  an  actor,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  understand 
this  attitude  of  mind,  which  was  shared 
by  many  thinkers  of  past  ages.  I  am 
not  astonished  even  that  such  acute 
and  genial  critics  as  Charles  Lamb 
and  Wordsworth— that  such  serious 
lovers  of  Shakespeare  as  Hazlitt  and 

*  An  address  to  the  Oxford  Union  Debating 
Society,  delivered  May  28th,  1900. 


Emerson— held  the  opinion  that  the 
works  of  our  greatest  dramatist  should 
not  be  seen  upon  the  stage.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  academic  discussion  with 
these  departed  spirits.  It  will  be 
rather  my  practical  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  public  of  to-day  demands  that, 
if  acted  at  all,  Shakespeare  shall  be 
presented  with  all  the  resources  of  our 
time— that  he  shall  be  treated,  not  as 
a  dead  author  speaking  a  dead 
language,  but  as  a  living  force 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  humanity.  And  it  will  be  my 
further  endeavor  to  show  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  demand  the  public  is  right. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  asser¬ 
tion  I  am  opposed  by  those  who  regard 
Shakespeare  as  a  mere  literary  legacy, 
and  themselves  as  his  executors,  for 
whose  special  behest  his  bones  are  pe¬ 
riodically  exhumed  in  order  to  gratify 
a  pretty  taste  for  literary  pedantry. 
But  great  poetry  is  not  written  for  the 
few  elected  of  themselves— It  must  be 
a  living  force,  or  it  must  be  respectfully 
relegated  to  the  dingy  shelves  of  the 
great  unheard— the  little  read.  Is 
Shakespeare  living,  or  is  he  dead?  That 
is  the  question.  Is  he  to  be,  or  not  to 
be?  If  he  is  to  be,  his  being  must  be  of 
our  time — that  is  to  say,  we  must  look 
at  him  with  the  eyes  and  we  must 
listen  to  him  with  the  ears  of  our  own 
generation.  And  it  is  surely  the  great¬ 
est  tribute  to  his  genius  that  we  should 
claim  his  work  as  belonging  no  less  to 
our  time  than  to  his  own.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that,  in  order  to 
appreciate  his  works,  they  must  only 
be  decked  out  with  the  threadbare 
wardrobe  of  a  bygone  time.  Let  us 
treat  these  antiquarians  with  the  re- 
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spect  due  to  another  age,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  deluded  by  a  too  diligent 
study  of  magazine  articles  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  must  regard  these  great 
piays  as  interesting  specimens  for  the 
special  delectation  of  epicures  In  an¬ 
tiques. 

We  have,  in  fact,  two  contending 
forces  of  opinion;  on  the  one  side  we 
Lave  that  of  literary  experts,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  print;  on  the  other,  we  have 
tliat  of  public  opinion,  as  revealed  by 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  Before  I  enter 
upon  my  justification  of  the  public 
taste,  I  shall  have  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  is.  Now,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
public  taste  in  “things  theatric,”  and 
tliat  is  through  the  practical  experience 
of  those  whose  business  it  Is  to  cater 
for  the  public.  The  few  experts  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
dictate  what  the  public  taste  should  be 
are  exactly  those  who  ignore  what  it 
really  is.  To  their  more  alluring  spec¬ 
ulations  I  shall  turn  later  on;  and  if, 
in  passing  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  trodden  by  these  erudite  but  unin¬ 
formed  writers,  I  have  now  and  then 
to  sweep  aside  the  cobwebs  woven  of 
their  fancy,  I  shall  hope  to  do  so  with  a 
light  hand,  serene  in  the  assurance  that 
good  and  strenuous  work  will  survive 
the  condemnation  of  a  footnote. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  should  be  presented.  We 
are  told  in  this  connection  that  the  ideal 
note  to  strike  is  that  of  “Adequacy.”  We 
are  assured  that  we  are  not  to  apply  to 
Shakespearean  productions  the  same 
care,  the  same  reverence  for  accuracy, 
the  same  regard  for  stage  illusion,  for 
mounting,  scenery  and  costume,  which 
we  devote  to  authors  of  lesser  degree; 
that  we  should  not,  in  fact,  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  those  adjuncts  which  in  these 
days  science  and  art  place  at  the  man¬ 
ager’s  right  hand;  In  other  words,  that 
we  are  to  produce  our  national  poet’s 


works  without  the  crowds  and  armies, 
without  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  which  are  suggested  In  every 
page  of  the  dramatist’s  work,  and  the 
absence  of  which  Shakespeare  himself 
so  frequently  laments  in  his  plays.  On 
this  subject— rightly  or  wrongly  (but  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you 
rightly)— the  public  has  spoken  with  no 
hesitating  voice;  the  trend  of  its  taste 
has  undoubtedly  been  towards  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  as  worthily 
and  as  munificently  as  the  manager  can 
afford. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
how  many  English  playgoers  have  en¬ 
couraged  this  method  of  producing 
Shakespeare  since  Sir  Squire  Bancroft 
gave  us  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  at 
the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre, 
which  is  my  earliest  theatrical  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  kind;  and  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  any  Shakespea¬ 
rean  presentation  more  satisfying  to  my 
judgment.  It  was  here  that  Ellen 
Terry  first  shed  the  sunlight  of  her 
buoyant  and  radiant  personality  on 
the  character  of  Portia;  It  was  the  first 
production  in  which  the  modem  spirit 
of  stage-management  asserted  itself, 
transporting  us,  as  it  did,  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Venice,  into  the  rarefied 
realms  of  Shakespearean  comedy. 
Since  then,  no  doubt,  millions  have 
fiocked  to  this  class  of  production,  when 
we  recall  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  beautiful 
Shakespearean  presentations  from  1874 
to  1896;  presentations  which  included 
“Hamlet,”  “Macbeth,”  “Othello,”  “Much 
Ado,”  “King  Lear,”  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
“Henry  VIII,”  “Richard  III”  and 
“Cymbeline;”  and  when  we  remember 
Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  memorable  pro¬ 
duction  of  “A  Winter’s  Tale”  at  the 
same  theatre,  where  the  Leontes  was 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  another  actor 
of  the  modern  school  (that  old  school 
which  is  eternally  new— I  might  say 
the  right  school),  not  to  mention 
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Mr.  John  Hare’s  “As  You  Like  It,” 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  “Hamlet”  and 
“Othello,”  and  Mr.  George  Alexander’s 
“As  You  Like  It”  and  “Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.”  Again,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  under  a  recent  management, 
one  might  have  seen  produced  in  this 
culpable  fashion  “Hamlet,”  “The  Mer¬ 
ry  Wives  of  Windsor”  and  “Henry  IV.” 
Now.  I  am  not  in  a  position,  by  means 
of  the  brutal  and  unanswerable  logic 
of  figures,  to  speak  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  various  productions 
of  my  brother  managers;  neither  do  I 
pretend  to  declare  that  the  majority  is 
always  right;  nor  shall  I  seek  to  set  up 
commercial  success  as  the  standard  by 
which  artistic  endeavor  must  be 
gauged.  But  I  do  know  that  by  the 
public  favor  many  of  the  managers 
whom  I  have  mentioned  succeeded  in 
keeping  for  a  number  of  months  in  the 
bills  their  great  Shakespearean  produc¬ 
tions,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  those  productions  brought  them 
ample  and  substantial  reward.  That 
we  shouid  look  for  that  sluttishness  of 
prosperity  which  attends  entertain¬ 
ments  of  another  order  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakespeare’s  genius  is  surely  as  great 
as  that  derived  from  paying  a 
dividend  of  35  per  cent  to  a  set  of 
shareholders  in  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany.  But  if  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  authority  as  to  the  success  or 
otherwise,  which  has  attended  the  pro¬ 
ductions  at  other  theatres,  I  can  speak 
with  authority  in  reference  to  those 
productions  for  which  I  have  been  my¬ 
self  responsible— if,  indeed,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  call  oneself  as  a  witness 
to  prove  one’s  own  case.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  modesty,  must  give  way  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation. 

In  three  years  at  Her  Majesty’s  The¬ 
atre  three  Shakespearean  productions 
have  been  given — viz.,  “Julius  Caesar,” 
“King  John”  and  “A  Midsummer 


Night’s  Dream;”  and  much,  no  doubt, 
as  it  will  shock  some  people,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  for  these  produc¬ 
tions  I  have  tried  to  borrow  from  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  all  that  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  had  to  lend.  .\nd 
what  has  been  the  result?  In  London 
alone  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thou¬ 
sand  people  witnessed  “Julius  Caesar,” 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
came  to  see  “King  John,”  and  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were 
present  during  the  run  of  “.A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream” — in  all  a  grand 
total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  visitors  to  these  three  produc¬ 
tions.  And  no  doubt  my  brother  man¬ 
agers  who  have  catered  for  the  public 
in  this  manner  could,  with  the  great 
successes  that  they  have  had,  point  to 
similar  figures.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  public 
taste  clearly  and  undoubtedly— whether 
that  taste  be  good  or  bad— lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  method  in  which  Shake¬ 
speare  has  been  presented  of  late  years 
by  the  chief  metropolitan  managers. 
My  thesis  is  to  prove  that  that  taste  is 
justified,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
English  theatre-goers  are  not  to  be 
stamped  as  fools  and  ignorants  because 
they  have  shown  a  decided  preference 
for  contemporary  methods. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  of  to-day  is.  Before  en¬ 
tering  upon  its  defence,  I  shall  put  1>j- 
fore  you  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
Many  able  pens  have  been  busy  of  late, 
and  much  valuable  Ink  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  assuring  us  that  the  modern 
method  is  a  wrong  method,  and  that 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  slough  into  which  he  has  fallen  by 
a  return  to  that  primitive  treatment 
which  may  be  indicated  in  such  stage 
instructions  as  “This  Is  a  forest,”  “This 
is  a  wall,”  “This  Is  a  youth,”  “This  is 
a  maiden,”  “This  is  a  moon.”  The  first 
count  In  the  indictment,  according  to 
one  distinguished  writer,  is  that  It  is 
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the  modern  manager's  “avowed  Inten¬ 
tion  to  appeal  to  the  spectator  mainly 
through  the  eye.”  If  that  be  so,  then 
the  manager  is  clearly  at  fault— but  I 
am  unacquainted  with  that  manager. 
We  are  told  that  the  manager  now¬ 
adays  will  only  produce  those  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  lend  themselves  to 
“ostentatious  spectacle.”  If  that  be  so, 
then  the  manager  Is  clearly  at  fault— 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  him. 
We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  this 
same  writer,  who  I  am  sure  would  be 
Incapable  of  deliberately  arguing  from 
false  premises,  that  “in  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  circles  of  the  theatrical  profes¬ 
sion,  it  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
assert  that  Shakespearean  drama  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  produced  on  the 
stage — cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
any  large  section  of  the  play-going  pub¬ 
lic— without  a  plethora  of  scenic  spec¬ 
tacle  and  gorgeous  costumes  which  the 
student  regards  as  superfluous  and  in¬ 
appropriate.”  If  It  be  so,  the  unknown 
manager  is  once  more  at  fault  We 
may,  Indeed,  take  him  to  be  a  vulgar 
rogue,  who  produces  Shakespeare  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gain,  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  debauch  the  public  taste 
in  order  to  compass  bis  sordid  ends. 

We  are  told  that  under  the  present 
system  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
Shakespeare’s  plays  to  be  acted  con¬ 
stantly  and  in  their  variety,  owing  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
to  be  expended,  thus  necessitating  long 
runs.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  could  follow  each 
other  without  intermission,  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  state  of  things  would  be  at¬ 
tained;  but  my  contention  is  that  no 
company  of  ordinary  dimensions  could 
possibly  achieve  this,  either  worthily 
or  even  satisfactorily.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  moment,  all  such 
questions  as  rehearsals  of  scenery  and 
effects,  it  is  impossible  for  one  set  of 
actors  properly  to  prepare  one  play  In 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  while  they  are 


playing  another  at  night.  Those  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  rehearsing 
a  Shakespearean  drama  in  a  serious 
way  will  bear  me  out  that  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  or  even  a  month,  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  do  the  text  anything  like  full 
justice.  And  even  when  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  can  it  hon¬ 
estly  be  said  that  they  have  left  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  or 
the  fancy?  I  contend  that  greater 
service  for  the  true  knowing  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  Is  rendered  by  the  care¬ 
ful  production  of  one  of  these  plays 
than  by  the  indifferent— or,  as  I  believe 
it  is  now  fashionably  called,  the  “ade¬ 
quate”— representation  of  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  By  deeply  impressing  an  au¬ 
dience,  and  making  tbeir  hearts  throb 
to  the  beat  of  the  poet’s  wand,  by  en¬ 
thralling  an  audience  by  the  magic  of 
the  actor  who  has  the  compelling  pow¬ 
er,  we  are  enabled  to  give  Shakespeare 
a  wider  appeal  and  a  larger  franchise — 
surely  no  mean  achievement  Thou¬ 
sands  witness  him  instead  of  hundreds; 
for  his  works  are  not  only,  or  primarily, 
for  the  literary  student;  they  are  for 
the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  there 
should  be  more  Joy  over  ninety-nine 
Philistines  that  are  gained  than  over 
one  elect  that  Is  preserved.  I  contend 
that  not  only  is  no  service  rendered  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  “adequate”  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  that  such  performances 
are  a  disservice,  in  so  far  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  will  receive 
from  them  an  impression  of  dulness. 
And  in  all  modesty  it  may  be  claimed 
that  it  is  better  to  draw  multitudes  by 
doing  Shakespeare  in  the  way  the  pub¬ 
lic  prefers,  than  to  keep  the  theatre 
empty  by  only  presenting  him  “ade¬ 
quately,”  as  these  counsels  of  imper¬ 
fection  would  have  us  do. 

I  take  it  that  the  proper  object  of 
putting  Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  is 
not  only  to  provide  an  evening’s  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  theatre,  but  also  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  further  study  of  our 
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great  poet’s  works.  If  performances, 
therefore,  make  but  a  fleeting  impres¬ 
sion  during  the  moments  that  they  are 
in  action,  and  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  playhouse  is  quitted,  the  stimulus 
for  diving  deeper  into  other  plays  than 
those  that  we  have  witnessed  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  wanting.  For  my  own 
part,  I  admit  that  the  long  run  has  its 
disadvantages— that  it  tends  (unless 
fought  against)  to  automatic  acting  and 
to  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm,  passion 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
actor;  but  what  system  is  perfect?  It 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  all  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  whenever  we  strive  for 
an  abstract  condition  of  things,  we  are 
apt  to  come  into  collision  with  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  which  is  built  of  human  limi¬ 
tations— as  many  an  idealist’s  battered 
bead  will  testify.  In  making  a  choice, 
one  can  only  elect  that  system  which 
has  the  smallest  number  of  drawbacks 
to  its  account.  The  argument  that  the 
liabilities  involved  nowadays  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  Shakespearean  play  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  system  are  so  heavy  that  few  man¬ 
agers  care  to  face  them,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  a  change  in  such  system 
takes  place,  Shakespeare  will  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  London  stage  altogether 
—is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fallacious  one. 
Again  I  apologize  for  intruding  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  own  experience,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  state— if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  others  to  put  Shake¬ 
speare  on  the  stage  as  magnificently 
as  they  can  afford— that  no  single  one 
of  my  Shakespearean  productions  has 
been  unattended  by  a  substantial  pecu¬ 
niary  reward. 

I  now  come  to  deal  with  two  charges 
which  practically  come  under  one  head 
—the  impeachment  of  the  actor-man¬ 
ager.  He  is  represented  as  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  every  enormity,  of  every  shame¬ 
less  infraction  of  every  rule  of  drama¬ 
tic  art,  provided  only  that  he  stands 
out  from  his  fellows  and  obtains  the 
giant  share  of  notice  and  applause. 


These  two  charges  are:  first,  that  the 
text  is  ruthlessly  cut  in  order  to  give 
an  unwarranted  predominance  to  cer¬ 
tain  parts;  and  secondly,  that  the  parts 
are  not  entrusted  to  actors  capable  of 
doing  them  justice.  If  these  charges 
be  true,  the  practice  is  a  most  reprehen¬ 
sible  one.  But  are  they  true?  Is  It  not 
rather  the  fact  that  the  old  star  system 
has  of  late  given  way  to  all-round  casts 
of  a  high  level?  I  think  the  public 
taste  and  the  practice  of  managers  has 
been  in  this  direction— a  welcome 
change  which  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years.  In  regard  to  this  cutting 
of  the  text,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  process  to  an  extent  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  present  day.  It  would  be 
impossible  otherwise  to  bring  most  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  within  the  three 
hours’  limit,  which  he  himself  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  proper  traflic  of  the 
stage.  In  times  gone  by,  when  there 
was  practically  no  scenery  at  all,  when 
the  public  were  satisfied  to  come  to  the 
playhouse  and  remain  in  their  seats 
without  moving  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  performance  (taking 
solid  and  liquid  refreshment  when  it 
pleased  them),  a  much  lengthier  play 
was  possible  than  in  these  days;  but 
to  perform  any  single  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  without  excision  at  all 
would  be  to  court  failure  instead  of 
success.  To  play,  for  example,  the 
whole  of  “Hamlet”  or  “Antony  and 
Cleopatra”— the  two  longest  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works— without  a  cut,  would 
mean  a  stay  of  about  five  hours  in  the 
theatre.  This  would  never  be  tolerated 
now,  and  the  result  of  such  a  practice 
would  be  to  empty  the  theatre  instead 
of  to  fill  it.  Modern  conditions  of  life 
obviously  do  not  admit  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Moreover,  Shakespeare  himself 
did  not  represent  the  entire  play  of 
“Hamlet,”  which  was  subjected  to  ju¬ 
dicious  cuts  in  his  own  time— and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  his  dramas 
were  ever  performed  in  their  printed 
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entirety.  Take,  for  example,  “Antony 
and  Cleopatra.”  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  played  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own  time,  but  If  it  were,  the 
loose  construction  of  Act  III,  involving 
as  it  does  the  necessity  of  no  less  than 
eleven  changes  of  scene,  could  hardly 
have  fulfilled  the  ideal  dramatic  re¬ 
quirements  of  even  those  days. 

Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Shakespearean  casts  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  parts  are  not  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  right  exponents.  With 
all  respect  I  submit  that  the  public 
has  the  right  to  choose  Its  own  favor¬ 
ites;  and  surely  the  manager  has  the 
right  to  select  bis  own  company  from 
the  ranks  of  these  favorites,  rather  than 
from  the  ranks  of  those  whose  practice 
-however  useful— has  been  limited  to 
the  range  of  Shakespearean  drama,  and 
who  have  not  yet  gained  their  spurs  in 
the  wider  field  of  our  arduous  calling; 
for  the  more  varied  his  experience,  the 
better  equipped  is  the  actor  for  the 
presentation  of  the  essentially  human 
characters  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  the  argument  to  the  end,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
fying  to  see  the  young  lady  who  has 
but  three  years  been  emancipated  from 
the  high  school,  playing  Opheiia  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  Beatrice,  Viola  and 
Rosalind,  than  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and 
other  actresses  of  their  proved  talents 
and  experience.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  public  is  once  more  right  What 
is  this  clamor  about  the  modern  cast? 
Not  to  cite  more  modern  instances,  let 
us  take  the  cast  of  “Henry  VIII”  at 
the  Lyceum.  Henry  Irving  as  Wolsey, 
William  Terries  as  the  King,  Arthur 
Stirling  as  Cranmer,  Forbes  Robertson 
as  Buckingham,  Alfred  Bishop  as  the 
Chamberlain,  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen 
Katharine,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bourcbier  as 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Miss  La  Thi6re  as 
the  Old  Dame.  How  should  we  better 
this?  That  the  chief  parts  in 


most  Shakespearean  productions  are 
given  to  the  star  artists  is  not 
only  the  fault  of  the  manager— the  chief 
culprit  was  himself  an  author-actor- 
manager.  He  wrote  great  parts,  and 
great  parts  require  great  actors.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Adequacy!  What  a  com¬ 
bination!  Adequacy! 

The  last  of  the  attacks  against  the 
modern  method  of  mounting  Shakes¬ 
peare  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  is 
the  accusation  that  under  the  present 
system  scenic  embellishment  is  not  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  or  subordinate  to 
the  dramatic  interest  To  this  I  say, 
that  worthily  to  represent  Shakespeare 
the  scenic  embellishment  should  be  as 
beautiful  and  costly  as  the  subject  of 
the  drama  seems  to  demand;  that  it 
should  not  be  subordinate  to,  but  rather 
harmonious  with,  the  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  like  every  other  element  of  art  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  representation— 
whether  those  arts  be  of  acting,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  music,  or  what  not  The 
man  who  in  his  dramatic  genius  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  Shake¬ 
speare  is  probably  Wagner.  Did  W’ag- 
ner  regard  his  work  as  independent  of 
the  aids  which  his  time  gave  him  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  the  spectator? 
No;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  effects 
which  modern  art  could  help  him,  no 
doubt  saying  to  himself  as  Mollgre 
said,  “Je  prends  mon  bien  oil  Je  le 
trouve.”  All  'these  he  enslaved  in  the 
service  of  the  theatre.  Wagner’s 
works  are  primarily  dramas  heightened 
by  the  aid  of  music,  of  scenery,  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  of  costumes,  all  gorgeous  or 
simple  as  the  situation  requires. 
Stripped  of  these  aids,  would  Wagner 
have  the  deep  effect  on  audiences  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  at  Bayreuth? 
No!  Every  man  should  avail  himself 
of  the  aids  which  his  generation  affords 
him.  It  is  only  the  weakling  who  harks 
back  to  the  methods  of  a  by-gone  gen¬ 
eration.  That  painter  is  surely  greater 
who  sees  nature— human  and  otherwise 
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—with  the  clear  eyes  of  his  own  time 
rather  than  through  the  blurred  spec¬ 
tacles  of  a  by-gone  age.  Indeed,  no 
man  is  great  in  any  walk  of  life  unless 
he  is  in  the  best  sense  of  bis  time.  A 
good  workman  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  tools  bis  generation  has  given  him, 
any  more  than  a  good  general  will  re¬ 
ject  the  weapons  of  modem  warfare 
on  the  ground  that  muzzle-loaders  were 
“good  enough”  for  his  forefathers. 

Having  noticed  what  there  is  to  be 
said  against  the  modern  stage,  let  us 
now  see  what  the  modem  stage  has  to 
say  for  itself.  I  take  it  that  the  entire 
business  of  the  stage  is— Illusion.  To 
gain  this  end  all  means  are  fair.  Illu¬ 
sion  is  the  first  and  last  word  of  the 
stage;  all  that  aids  illusion  is  good,  all 
that  destroys  illusion  is  bad.  This  sim¬ 
ple  law  governs  us— or  should  govern 
us.  In  that  compound  of  all  the  arts 
which  is  the  art  of  the  modern  theatre 
the  sweet  grace  of  restraint  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  the  scenic  em¬ 
bellishments  should  not  overwhelm  the 
dramatic  interest— or  the  balance  is  up¬ 
set— the  illusion  gone!  This  nice  bal¬ 
ance  depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  artist,  and  often  the  greatest 
illusion  will  be  attained  by  the  simplest 
means.  For  instance„a  race  run  off  the 
stage  and  witnessed  by  an  excited  and 
interested  crowd  of  actors  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  effective  than  one  devised 
of  cardboard  horses  Jerking  to  the  win¬ 
ning-post  in  the  face  of  the  audience. 
Is  illusion  destroyed  by  getting  as  near 
as  we  can  to  a  picture  of  the  real  thing? 
Supposing  that  in  the  course  of  a  play 
a  scene  is  placed  “Before  a  castle,”  and 
a  reference  is  made  in  the  dialogue  to 
the  presence  of  the  castle,  would  it  be 
disturbing  to  an  audience’s  imagination 
to  see  that  castle  painted  on  the  cloth? 
If  it  did  so  disturb  an  audience,  then 
the  castle  would  be  out  of  place.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  audience  turned  to  one 
another  and  whispered,  “That  is  a 
castle— how  extraordinary!”  that  would 


be  breaking  the  illusion.  Even  more 
disturbing,  however,  would  it  be  for 
the  audience  to  turn  to  one  another 
and  to  whisper,  “But  there  ain’t  no 
castle!”  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
former  times  a  finely  painted  scene 
would  have  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  because  it  was  unexpect¬ 
ed— but  now  appropriate  illustration  is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  theatre.  I 
repeat  that  I  can  understand  such 
writers  as  Hazlitt,  Lamb  and  Emerson 
declaring  that  they  preferred  that 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  presented  on 
the  stage  at  all,  for  there  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  tendency,  in  performances  other 
than  those  of  the  first  order,  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  highly  cultured;  and 
I  can  conceive  that  such  a  one  would 
say  to  himself,  “Why  undergo  the  un¬ 
necessary  discomfort  and  expense  of  a 
visit  to  the  theatre,  when  I  can  read 
my  Shakespeare  at  ease  in  my  arm¬ 
chair?”  I  can  realize  that  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  result  may  be  obtained  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  ordinary 
attire  playing  before  a  green  baize  cur¬ 
tain,  and  reciting  the  verse  without  re¬ 
course  to  stage  appointments  of  any 
kind,  for  the  imagination  would  not 
be  offended  by  Inappropriate  accessor¬ 
ies.  But  I  cannot  admit  a  compromise 
between  this  primitive  form  of  dra¬ 
matic  representation  and  that  which 
obtains  to-day.  It  must  be  a  frank 
convention  or  an  attempt  at  complete 
illusion.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we 
have  a  scene  which  takes  place  in 
Athens;  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
scene  at  all  than  a  .view  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road. 

But  possibly  the  best  means  of  justi¬ 
fying  the  modern  method  of  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
public’s  liking  of  that  method,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  in  principle,  at  least, 
it  departs  in  no  way  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  dramatist  himself  indicat¬ 
ed  that  his  works  should  be  presented. 
Let  us  call  Shakespeare  himself  as  a 
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I  witness  on  this  issue,  and  show  that  he 
^  not  oniy  foresaw,  but  desired,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  production  that  is  now  most  in 
the  public  favor.  Surely  no  complaint 
can  be  raised  against  those  who  seek, 
in  putting  an  author’s  work  upon  the 
stage,  to  carry  out  the  author’s  wishes 
in  the  matter,  as  it  Is  better  to  follow 
those  directions  than  to  listen  to  the 
critics  of  three  hundred  years  later,  who 
clamor  for  a  system  exactly  opposite 
to  the  one  which  the  author  distinctly 
advocated.  In  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  adhere  to  my 
feeling  of  the  prelude  to  “Henry  V,” 
and  contend  that  in  those  most  beautiful 
lines  Shakespeare  regretted  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  stage  of  his  day,  for  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  writing 
those  lines  he  did  not  mean  the  opposite 
'  of  what  he  said,  as  we  are  ingeniously 
told  he  did.  Here  it  will  be  seen  what 
}  store  Shakespeare  sets  on  illusion  for 
the  theatre,  and  bow  be  implores  the 
I  spectator  to  supply  by  means  of  his 
I  imagination  the  deficiencies  of  the 
stage.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  on 
the  stage  to  hold  in  numbers  “the  vasty 
fields  of  France’’— but  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  suggest  those  “vasty  fields.” 
Can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that,  be¬ 
cause  in  these  lines  he  prays  his  audi¬ 
tors  to  employ  the  powers  of  their 
imagination,  therefore  we  In  these  days 
are  to  be  debarred  from  helping  that 
imagination  with  the  means  at  hand? 
But  if  we  would  get  a  really  Just  view 
of  Shakespeare’s  notions  of  how  bis 
dialogue  8nd  action  were  to  be  theatri¬ 
cally  assisted,  we  need  do  nothing  else 
than  turn  to  the  stage  directions  of  bis 
plays.  To  take  three  examples,  I  would 
beg  you  carefully  to  read  the  stage  in¬ 
structions  in  “The  Tempest,”  “Henry 
VUI”  and  “Pericles,”  and  ask  your¬ 
selves  why,  if  Shakespeare  contem¬ 
plated  nothing  in  the  way  of  what  we 
term  a  production,  he  gave  such  minute 
directions  for  eflCects  which,  even  in  our 
time  of  artistic  and  scientific  mounting, 
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are  difficult  of  realization.  Surely  no 
one  reading  the  vision  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon  can  come  to  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  Shakespeare  intended  to 
leave  as  little  to  the  imagination  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  put  upon  the  stage  as 
gorgeous  and  as  complete  a  picture  as 
the  resources  of  the  theatre  could  sup¬ 
ply. 

And  are  we  not  inclined  to  under¬ 
value  a  little  the  stage  resources  of  the 
Elizabethan  period?  Are  we  not  prone 
to  assume  that  Shakespeare  bad  far 
less  in  this  direction  to  his  band  than 
we  give  him  credit  for?  -  Of  scenery  in 
the  public  theatres  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  none,  but  in  the  private  houses 
and  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  when 
plays  were  played  at  the  celebration  of 
births  and  marriages  and  comings-of- 
age,  we  find  that  mounting,  scenery, 
costume  and  music  were  largely  em¬ 
ployed  ns  adjuncts  to  these  perform¬ 
ances.  In  fact,  when  we  read  the  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  ^he  masques  and 
Interludes,  when  we  consider  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  display  and  the  money 
that  was  expended  for  only  single  per- 
’formances,  we  may  well  doubt  whether, 
even  in  our  day,  we  have  surpassed 
w'hat  our  forefathers  of  three  centuries 
ago  attained.  So  that  in  Justifying  the 
lavisbness  of  modern  productions  we 
are  not  altogether  thrown  back  upon 
the  theory  of  Shakespeare’s  “prophetic 
vision”  of  what  the  stage  would  com¬ 
pass  when  he  had  been  laid  in  his 
grave.  These  shows  were  undoubtedly 
witnessed  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  acquired  the  love  of  gorgeous 
stage  decorations  from  such  perform¬ 
ances  witnessed  by  him  in  early  life. 
Take  the  question  of  what  we  call 
properties;  Shakespeare,  more  than 
any  other  author  seems  to  demand 
these  at  every  turn.  Swords,  helmets, 
doublets,  rings  and  bracelets,  caskets 
and  crowns  are  the  inevitable  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  Shakespearean  drama; 
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while  as  to  music,  the  existence  of  an 
orchestra  is  vouched  for  by  the  recent 
discovery  by  a  German  savant  of  a 
contemporary  drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  old  Swan  Theatre.  This  draw¬ 
ing  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s 
remarkable  “Life  of  Shakespeare,”  and 
proves  conclusively  that  instrumental¬ 
ists  were  employed  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  spoken  words,  as  indeed 
Shakespeare's  stage  instructions  con- 
tinuaiiy  indicate  they  shouid.  When 
we  come  to  the  question  of  costumes, 
the  case  is  even  stronger.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Globe  Theatre— an  event,  by 
the  way,  due  to  the  realism  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  stage  management— has  robbed 
us  of  many  important  documents,  but 
in  the  inventory  still  in  existence  of 
the  costume  wardrobe  of  a  London 
theatre  in  Shakespeare’s  time  (“Hens- 
lowe’s  Diary”)  there  are  mentioned 
particular  costumes  for  cardinals, 
shepherds,  kings,  clowns,  friars  and 
fools;  green  coats  for  Robin  Hood’s 
men,  and  a  green  gown  for  Maid  Mar¬ 
ian;  a  white  and  gold  doublet  for 
Henry  V,  and  a  robe  for  Longshanks,, 
besides  surplices,  copes,  damask  frocks, 
gowns  of  cloth  of  gold  and  of  cloth  of 
silver,  taffeta  gown,  calico  gowns,  vel¬ 
vet  coats,  satin  coats,  frieze  coats, 
jerkins  of  yellow  leather  and  of  black 
leather,  red  suits,  gray  suits,  French 
Pierrot  suits,  a  robe  “for  to  go  invisi- 
bell”  and  four  farthingales.  There  are 
also  entries  of  Spanish,  Moorish  and 
Danish  costumes,  of  helmets,  lances, 
painted  shields,  imperial  crowns  and 
papal  tiaras,  as  well  as  of  costumes  for 
Turkish  janissaries,  Roman  senators 
and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  High 
Olympus. 

No  dramatist  of  the  French,  English 
or  Athenian  stage  relies  as  Shakespeare 
does  for  his  effects  on  the  dress  of  his 
actors;  he  not  only  appreciated  the 
value  of  costume  in  adding  plctu- 
resQueness  to  poetry,  but  he  saw  how 
important  it  is  as  a  means  for  produc¬ 


ing  certain  dramatic  results.  Many  of  hlg 
plays,  such  as  “Measure  for  Measure," 
“Twelfth  Night,”  the  “Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,”  “All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,”  “Cymbeline,”  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice”  and  many  others,  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  character  of  the  various 
dresses  worn  by  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  unless  these  dresses  be  accurate, 
the  author’s  effect  will  be  lost. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  Shakes¬ 
peare  as  a  witness  for  the  justification 
of  the  public  taste  through  the  means 
of  his  printed  words;  we  have,  as  it 
were,  taken  his  evidence  on  comission; 
and  I  could  have  cited,  had  time  per¬ 
mitted,  the  delightful  scene  in  the  last 
act  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream," 
which  is  itself  the  most  humorously 
satirical  skit  on  the  primitive  methods 
of  the  stage — and  the  ruthless  exposi¬ 
tion  of  which  shows  how  Shakespeare 
himself,  in  his  amusing  lament  of  ade¬ 
quacy,  stood  forth  as  the  staunch  ad¬ 
vocate  of  a  wider  stage  art.  If  we  are 
to  mount  his  plays  in  the  manner  of 
his  time,  we  may  go  further  and  hold 
that,  because  in  Shakespeare’s  day  fe¬ 
male  parts  were  represented  by  boys,  this 
system  should  be  adhered  to  to-day.  It 
is  true  that  the  practice  is  still  in  vogue 
in  pantomime,  but  I  question  whether 
the  severest  sticklers  for  the  methods 
of  Elizabethan  days  would  advocate  that 
Ophelia  should  be  represented  by  Mr. 
This  and  Desdemona  by  Mr.  That. 
Accuracy  of  detail,  for  the  sake  of 
perfect  illusion,  is  necessary  for  us. 
What  we  have  to  see  is  that  the  details 
are  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
principal  theme,  and  this  they  never 
can  do  while  they  are  carefully  and 
reasonably  introduced.  As  Victor 
Hugo  says,  “the  smallest  details  of 
history  and  domestic  life  should  be 
minutely  studied  and  reproduced  by 
the  manager,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
increase  the  reality  (not  the  realism)  of 
the  whole  work,  and  to  drive  into  the 
obscurest  corners  of  a  play  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  general  and  pulsating  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  characters 
are  truest  and  the  catastrophes  conse¬ 
quently  the  most  poignant.” 

The  art  of  the  theatre  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  modem  birth— it  has  become 
more  widely  appealing,  because  it  has 
embraced  within  its  scope  many  arts 
and  many  sciences,  and  because, 
through  their  aids,  it  epitomizes  for  us 
in  an  appealing  and  attractive  form, 
the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  the  hu¬ 
mors  and  the  passions  of  humanity,  as 
expressed  by  the  dramatist.  As  Camp¬ 
bell  wrote  in  his  valedictory  stanzas 
to  John  Philip  Kemble:— 

His  was  the  spell  o’er  hearts 
Which  only  acting  lends— 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts 
Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 

For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  or  thought  sublime; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 
Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 

But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought 
Illusion’s  perfect  triumphs  come; 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
I  would  fain  touch  upon  before  I  end 
this  paper— and  that  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  artist  himself.  He  works  not 
only  for  the  public;  he  works,  and  I 
think  should  work,  primarily  for  him¬ 
self,  To  satisfy  his  own  artistic  con¬ 
science  should  be  his  first  aim— and  this 
is  what  the  public,  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  appreciates  and  respects.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  pandering 
to  the  public  taste,  I  maintain  that  the 
artist  himself  would  not  remain  satis¬ 
fied  with  tawdry  productions.  Even 
were  the  public  indifferent  on  this  point 
(which  happily,  it  is  not),  it  should  still 
be  the  actor’s  best  endeavor  to  aim  at 
the  highest  that  is  within  his  reach 
and  to  exhaust  the  resources  which  his 
generation  has  given  him.  It  Is,  I 
maintain,  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  man¬ 
ager  merely  follows  the  public  taste; 


by  giving  a  supply  of  his  best  he  often 
creates  a  demand  for  what  is  good; 
and  it  Is  largely  his  initiative— the  stim¬ 
ulus  which  his  individual  enthusiasm 
and  Imagination  give  to  the  production 
of  great  works— which  preserves  for 
those  works  the  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  which  follows  him. 
Perhaps  the  ideal  of  the  artist  is  not  al¬ 
ways  understanded  of  the  public,  but 
unless  be  keeps  his  ideal  high,  be  sure 
the  public  will  not  regard  him.  I  do 
not  claim  that  in  this  he  is  necessarily 
guided  by  a  self-conscious  code  of 
ethics— it  Is  oftenest  his  ambition  that 
Impels  him  to  the  highest  work  of 
w’hich  he  is  capable.  He  cannot.  In 
fact,  be  merely  adequate.  And  who 
are  the  trustees  of  the  stage’s  good? 
Despite  the  dicta  of  literary  coteries,  I 
maintain  that  the  only  men  who  have 
ever  done  anything  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama, 
the  only  men  who  have  made  any  sac¬ 
rifice  to  preserve  a  love  of  Shakespeare 
among  the  people,  the  only  men  who 
have  held  high  the  banner  of  the  play¬ 
house,  on  which  the  name  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  Inscribed,  are  the  actors  them¬ 
selves. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind  on  a  recent  Saturday  night, 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  time  on  Fairyland— when  the  lights 
of  Fairyland  had  one  by  one  gone  out 
and  the  fairies  had  gone  home  to  bed. 

I  was  pacing  the  darkened  stage,  tak¬ 
ing  a  final  farewell  of  the  scene  of  our 
happy  revels,  when,  by  the  magic  of 
imagination,  as  It  were  by  the  touch  of 
Titanla’s  w’and,  the  empty  stage  was 
filled  with  another  fairyland— the  fairy¬ 
land  of  the  Elysian  Fields— an  unfamil¬ 
iar  scene,  peopled  with  vaguely  famil¬ 
iar  forms.  There,  clad  In  his  habit  as 
he  lived,  was  a  spare  figure,  the  domed 
arch  of  whose  brow  and  whose  serene 
smile  reminded  me  strangely  of  a  bust 
I  had  once  seen  in  a  Warwickshire 
church.  I  noticed  that  round  his  neck 
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he  wore  an  Elizabethan  ruff.  There, 
too,  was  a  little  naan  in  powdered  wig 
and  flowered  dressing-gown,  reciting 
how  and  then  snatches  of  blank  verse 
which  awakened  the  echoes  of  my 
memory,  and  who  was  occasionally 
addressed  as  “Davy.”  The  third  was 
-a  portly  and  portentous  figure  clad  In 
a  snuff-colored,  square-cut  coat  and 
wearing  an  ample  wig.  The  last  was 
the  first  to  speak: 

“Sir!”  said  the  strangely  material¬ 
looking  spirit,  “in  Heaven’s  name  what 
think  you  of  the  way  they  are  present¬ 
ing  your  plays  on  earth?” 

The  poet  only  smiled, 
t  “Sir!”  the  other  persisted,  “as  a  com¬ 
mentator  I  protest.  It  seems  to  me  to 
lampoon  antiquity  that  works  of  lite¬ 
rary  merit  such  as  yours  undoubtedly 
possess  should  be  decked  out  for  the 
delectation  of  a  new-fangled  posterity 
with  the  vulgar  aids  of  scenic  embel¬ 
lishment  and  with  prodigious  and  im¬ 
pertinent  supererogation.” 

Then  he  of  the  ruff  spoke  with  a 
serene  tolerance.  I  could  not  quite 
catch  his  words,  but  they  were  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect:— 

I  care  not  how  ’tis  done,  so  'tis  well 
done. 

My  world  is  not  for  pedagogues 
alone— 

What  is  that  passage,  Davy,  from 
“King  Hal,” 

Where  Chorus  speaks  my  thoughts 
anent  the  stage. 

Its  narrow  limits  and  its  endless  aims? 

Then  he  of  the  flowered  dressing- 
gown  raised  his  voice:— 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would 
ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling 
scene! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like 
himself. 


Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  at  his 
heels. 

Leash’d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine, 
sword,  and  fire 

Crouch  for  employment.  But  pardon, 
gentles  all. 

The  flat  unraisM  spirits  that  have 
dar’d 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring 
forth 

6o  great  an  object;  can  this  cockpit 
hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France?  Or  may 
we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon!  Since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great 
accompt. 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these 
walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  mon¬ 
archies. 

Whose  high  uprearM  and  abutting 
fronts. 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts 
asunder; 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your 
thougihts; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance. 

*«***« 

And  eo  our  scene  must  to  the  battle 
fly; 

Where— oh,  for  pity;  we  shall  much 
disgrace 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged 
foils. 

Right  ill-disposed  In  brawl  ridiculous. 
The  name  of  Agincourt. 

“But,  sir,”  persisted  the  critic,  “is 
a  poor  player,  whose  title  to  a  place 
among  the  arts  I  as  a  literary  author¬ 
ity  dispute,  to  be  permitted  to  put  the 
stamp  of  his  time  on  the  literature  of 
past  centuries,  and  by  the  public  of  his 
hour  to  desecrate  antiquity?” 

“Fudge!”  said  the  poet,  dropping  into 
prose.  “Tell  him,  Davy,  that  passage 
in  the  Danish  play  in  which  I  speak  of 
the  stage  and  Its  place  In  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world.” 
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Then  the  little  man  with  the  pow¬ 
dered  wig  loomed  large,  as  with  pride 
he  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  playing, 
“whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is  to  hold,  as  ’twere,  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
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the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure.” 

“Sir!”  said  the  shadow  of  the  learned 
man— “Sir!”  and  the  vision  began  to 
fade— “Sir!”  it  faltered— and  silence 
fell  again. 

fl.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
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Not  many  young  Englishmen  having 
opportunities  of  advancement  abroad 
have  been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  their  time  to  remain  at  home  for 
their  country’s  good,  but  we  have  the 
record  of  one  in  Lyon  Playfair.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  a  professorship  at 
Toronto,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
through  Faraday,  when  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  visit  him  at  Drayton 
Manor.  There  the  Prime  Minister  ex¬ 
plained  that  several  men  of  science  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  his  leaving; 
that  for  himself  it  was  his  interest  in 
public  rather  than  personal  affairs  that 
induced  him  to  intervene;  and  that  if 
be  would  remain  in  England  ho  would 
find  him  employment  suitable  for  his 
abilities;  and  be  tendered  him  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.  Playfair 
declined  the  memorandum,  but  gave  up 
Canada.  Men  of  science  were  then 
scarce.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  forget 
him,  and  the  services  that  Playfair 
lived  to  render  at  home  were  many 
times  greater  than  the  sagacious  states¬ 
man  could  have  foreseen.  His  coun¬ 
trymen  even  now  do  not  fully  recog¬ 
nize  the  measure  of  their  indebtedness 
to  him;  he  attained  to  high  influence, 
and  became  a  peer,  but  bis  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  common  weal  brought  good 
to  multitudes  to  whom  he  was  un¬ 
known. 


Nobody  who  met  the  small-statured 
man  in  later  years  for  the  first  time 
“could  have  dreamed  of  the  work  he 
had  done,  and  the'  great  things  be  had 
accomplished  in  his  busy  life.  Few 
possibly  would  have  imagined  that  one 
who  bore  his  load  of  learning  so  lightly 
and  easily  was  the  master  of  stores  of 
knowledge  such  as  it  is  given  to  few 
amongst  us  to  profess.”  His  “Memoirs 
and  Correspondence”  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  whose  whole  faculty  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  fellows, 
most  conspicuously  in  shaping  to  their 
use  the  new  knowledge  which  science 
was  accumulating.*  The  Autobiography 
is  edited  and  supplemented  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  whose  knowledge  of  af¬ 
fairs  gives  additional  interest.  The 
book  should  be  in  every  public  library, 
and  be  widely  read  by  young  English¬ 
men.  “To  Lyon  Playfair,”  says  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  “the  good  of  his  country 
was  a  thing  to  be  pursued,  not  merely 
in  the  Senate,  or  in  contested  fields, 
but  in  the  laboratory  and  the  council 
room,  in  social  intercourse  and  in  the 
humdrum  rounds  of  dally  life.  It  was 
a  thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  no 
matter  how  incongruous  with  public 
work  the  scene  or  the  circumstances 
might  be.  It  was  something  calling  not 
so  much  for  isolated  deeds  of  heroism 

>  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lyon 
Playfair— Lord  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews,  o.c.b.’* 
By  Wemyss  Reid  (Cassell  ft  Co.). 
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as  for  a  patient  and  unremitting  care, 
extending  even  to  the  most  trivial  tasks 
and  incidents.”  Is  not  this  the  type  of 
man  that  the  England  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  also  cherish? 

Lyon  Playfair  was  bom  in  India, 
and  sent  home  when  little  more  than  an 
infant,  to  St.  Andrews,  where  his 
grandfather  was  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  one  of  his  uncles  became 
his  guardian,  piacing  him  in  the  care  of 
a  widowed  sister.  Six  years  later  his 
mother  brought  the  younger  children 
also  home,  and  herself  undertook  the 
oversight  of  her  family.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  he  first  made 
real  acquaintance  with  his  father,  on 
his  return  from  India,  where  he  held 
high  position  in  the  medical  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Lyon  was 
but  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  University. 
One  of  his  earlier  recollections  was  a 
lecture  on  “Water.” 

I  recollect  copying  the  lecturer’s  de¬ 
scription  of  water.— Water,  said  the 
philosopher,  is  composed  of  two  abys¬ 
mal  elements,  possible  of  only  one  in 
fundamental  differentiation  of  molecu¬ 
lar  construction.  It  is  a  fiuld  of  exqui¬ 
site  limpidity,  capable  of  solidification 
on  one  side,  and  gasificaton  on  the 
other.  In  the  solid  state  it  belongs  to 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  with  one  axis  of 
double  refraction.  Solid,  liquid,  gase¬ 
ous,  It  is  a  type  of  matter. 

When  his  mother  returned  to  India, 
he  was  sent  to  an  uncle’s  ofiSce  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  but  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  study  for  medicine.  Then  he 
entered  the  Andersonian  College  and 
placed  himself  under  Professor  Gra¬ 
ham,  one  of  the  most  original  investi¬ 
gators  of  his  time.  Amongst  his  fel¬ 
low  students  were  Livingstone  and 
James  Young,  the  founder  of  the  paraf¬ 
fin-oil  industry,  who  always  ascribed 
his  success  in  the  world  to  a  practical 


suggestion  from  Playfair.  Livingstone 
occasionally  wrote  to  him  from  Africa 
on  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  but 
It  was  not  till  twenty  years  later,  when 
they  met,  that  be  identified  the  trav¬ 
eller  with  the  shy  companion  of  student 
days. 

When  bis  wife  returned  to  Scotland, 
early  in  1859,  she  came  direct,  and 
without  notice,  to  my  house  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  happened  to  be  a  large 
dinner  party  when  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  was  ushered 
into  the  dining  room,  in  naturally  a 
travel-stained  dress.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  name  assured  her  the 
warmest  reception  from  every  one. 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  most  anxious  to 
join  her  children  that  night,  but  did 
not  know  their  address,  although  she 
thought  they  lived  in  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  streets  of  the  city,  I  immediately 
got  two  or  three  porters  to  divide  the 
street  between  them,  and  call  at  every 
bouse.  In  time  we  dlscovereft  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  children 
had  come  on  a  visit,  and  the  anxious 
mother  was  able  to  join  them. 

To  his  great  disappointment,  Playfair 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  medical 
studies,  the  atmosphere  both  of  the 
dissecting  rooms  and  the  hospital  af¬ 
fecting  his  health.  His  father  advised 
him  to  seek  a  career  in  India,  but  the 
scientific  men  in  Calcutta  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  his  true  calling,  and 
several  of  them,  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  him,  wrote  to  his  father,  who 
was  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  advising 
that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Europe 
to  finish  his  chemical  studies.  His 
father  at  once  advised  his  going  back 
to  London,  and  joining  bis  old  teacher 
Graham,  who  had  become  professor  at 
University  College.  Graham  appointed 
him  private  assistant  in  his  researches, 
and  the  next  year  sent  him  to  Giessen 
in  Germany,  to  study  under  Liebig, 
who  greeted  him  with  words  that 
showed  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
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his  attainments.  He  gave  In  his  name 
and  introduced  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
Graham’s,  when  Liebig  laughingly 
said,  “You  might  have  added  that  you 
are  the  discoverer  of  iodo-sulphurlc 
acid,’’  which  he  had  recently  described. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  Liebig  set  him 
quickly  to  work;  sent  him  to  be  his 
representative  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  and  not  long 
afterwards  engaged  him  to  translate 
bis  “Chemistry  of  Agriculture.’’  When, 
two  years  later,  Liebig  visited  England, 
Playfair  was  his  companion  and  cicerone 
in  a  series  of  visits  which  he  made  to 
the  great  agriculturists,  and  his  name 
thus  became  closely  associated  with 
one  of  European  fame. 

While  he  was  still  at  Gelssen,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Clitheroe,  to  become  chemical  manager 
of  his  calico  printing  works.  He  was 
to  meet  him  in  London  at  twelve  o’clock 
that  day  week.  Those  were  coaching 
days,  the  ice  on  the  Rhine  was  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  villages  through  which 
the  road  ran  were  flooded;  but  Playfair 
got  to  London  in  time. 

I  reached  Spring  Gardens  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  twelve  on  the  day  appointed; 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  till 
two  minutes  to  the  hour,  I  presented 
myself  in  the  room  just  as  the  Horse 
Guards  clock  struck  twelve.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  gentlemanly-looking  old 
man,  sat  with  a  watch  in  his  hand.  He 
said,  “You  are  very  punctual,”  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  the  work.  He 
then  stated  that  his  intention  had  been 
to  offer  me  £300  a  year,  rising  to 
£400,  but  on  account  of  my  punctual¬ 
ity  on  the  day  and,%hour  named,  he 
would  make  his  offer  £400,  rising  to 
£600. 

His  sojourn  at  Clitheroe  gave  him 
a  manufacturing  experience  which  was 
of  service  all  his  life;  but  the  demand 
for  these  Clitheroe  calicoes,  which  were 
used  by  the  upper  hundreds,  was  al¬ 


ready  ceasing,  and  Playfair  found  it 
expedient  to  withdraw.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  been  appointed  Honorary  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Manchester,  a  city  foremost  in  largo 
ideas.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Invitation  from  Toronto  for¬ 
warded  by  Faraday,  and  that  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel  saw  him.  For  a  little  time  it 
seemed  uncertain  from  what  qa.'^rter 
he  must  look  for  an  income,  but  he 
was  not  left  long  in  darkness. 

Science  was  about  to  make  now 
claims  upon  the  nation,  not  only  to  un¬ 
veil  the  wonders  won  from  experiment, 
but  to  descend  among  the  people,  and 
insist  upon  a  bond  fide  obedience  to  her 
laws.  She  was  thus  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  one  of  the  surest  and  most  vig¬ 
orous  of  its  reformers.  When  it  was 
resolved  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns 
and  populous  districts.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wrote  to  Playfair  and  offered  him  a 
seat  on  it.  The  President  was  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  Professor 
Owen  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  and 
other  well-known  men  were  amongst 
its  members;  Playfair  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  his  selection  was  justifled 
by  his  work.  Edwin  Chadwick’s  report 
as  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sion  on  “The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
People”  had  prepared  the  way  by 
arousing  attention.  We  have  come  to 
another  as  serious  crisis,  and  need  as 
effective  action  to-day  in  dealing  with 
the  housing  of  the  poor;  it  may  be 
helpful  to  note  what  this  earlier  move¬ 
ment  achieved.  Playfair  asked  to  have 
the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  as  his 
charge,  and  had  Dr.  Angus  Smith  as 
an  assistant  commissioner. 

One-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Manchester  at  that  time  lived  in 
cellars,  and  one-seventh  of  that 
of  Liverpool.  Infantile  mortality 
was  so  excessive  that  more  than 
half  of  all  the  children  bom  in  the 
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manufacturing  towns  perished  before 
they  had  reached  five  years  of  age.  The 
health  reforms  which  were  at  this  time 
initiated  wrought  great  changes 
throughout  the  country.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  laws  of  health  was  more  general, 
Playfair  estimated  that  the  saving  of 
life  over  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
single  decade,  102,000. 

While  chemist  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Playfair  carried  forward  many 
useful  researches,  but  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  month  in  which  the  Government 
did  not  ask  his  services.  One  of  the 
first  demands  upon  him  was  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace.  It  was  found  to  be  so  bad  that 
no  one  dare  publish  the  report. 

At  that  time  a  great  main  sewer  ran 
through  the  court  yard,  and  the  whole 
palace  was  in  untrapped  connection 
with  it.  To  illustrate  this,  I  painted  a 
small  room  on  the  basement  fioor  with 
white  lead,  and  ^owed  that  it  was 
blackened  next  morning.  The  kitchens 
were  furnished  with  batteries  of  char¬ 
coal  fires  without  flues,  and  fumes 
went  up  to  the  royal  nurseries,  lb 
prove  this,  I  mixed  pounded  pastilles 
with  gunpowder,  and  exploded  the 
mixture  in  the  kitchens.  The  smell  of 
the  pastilles  pervaded  the  whole 
house,  and  brought  down,  as  I  wished, 
the  High  Court  oflacials  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  architect  was  im¬ 
mediately  called  upon  to  prepare  plans 
for  putting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a 
proper  condition. 

The  Board  of  Health  required  him 
to  report  on  graveyards,  and  to  analyze 
all  the  water  proposed  for  the  supply 
of  towns.  The  Admiralty  placed  a 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  coals  suited  for  steam 
navigation.  There  was  a  terrible  col¬ 
liery  explosion  at  Jarrow,  and  be  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  cause.  The  de¬ 
scent  was  one  of  great  peril,  but  it  was 
accomplished  in  safety.  He  went  down 


accompanied  by  two  volunteers;  at 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  when  he  returned, 
were  three  miners  in  working  dress, 
who  had  prepared  to  go  down  and 
search  for  their  bodies,  believing  they 
would  not  return.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  New¬ 
castle  district,  and  a  strike  was  immi¬ 
nent,  w’hen  masters  and  men  united  to 
ask  bis  arbitration;  he  was  in  Brittany, 
but  at  once  came  home,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  effecting  a  settlement  At 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Famine  be  was 
asked  to  select  two  men  in  whom  be 
bad  confidence  to  unite  with  him  in  a 
commission  of  inquiry;  and  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  known  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  calamity,  to  meet  which 
all  remedial  measures  were  Insufficient 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  be  went 
as  volunteer  to  several  large  towns  to 
organize  house-to-house  visitations. 
Thus  he  passed  in  quick  succession 
from  one  service  to  another,  not  balanc¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  what  was  pleasant  or 
profitable,  but  accepting  each  duty  as 
it  came  to  him  in  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  These  applications  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  needs  of  daily  life  were  a 
form  of  philanthropy  unknown  to  pre¬ 
vious  generations. 

In  1848  Playfair  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society.  That  was  an 
annui  mirabilia  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  famous  10th  of  April  is  still 
remembered,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  made  arrangements  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  in  London.  We  may  break 
our  narrative  with  a  detailed  incident 
of  history,  from  Playfair’s  recollections 
of  that  day: 

“The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  then 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  and  he  told 
me  that  when  the  Chartists  beg,nn 
their  march  he  galloped  in  great  anxi¬ 
ety  to  the  Duke  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  found  him  reading  the  morning  pa¬ 
per.  He  lifted  bis  bead  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  ‘How  far  are  they  now  from 
the  Bridge?’  (Westminster  Bridge.) 
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Lord  Salisbury  replied,  ‘One  mile  and 
a-balf,  sir.’  The  great  Duke  said,  ‘Tell 
me  when  they  are  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile,’  and  he  became  absorbed  in 
bis  paper.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
went  back  to  observe.  When  the  pro¬ 
cession  reached  the  appointed  distance 
be  galloped  back  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  again  found  the  Iron  Duke  quietly 
reading.  ‘Well?’  said  the  Duke.  Lord 
Salisbury  reported  that  the  procession 
was  breaking  up,  and  that  only  small 
detached  bodies  of  Chartists  were 
crossing  the  bridge.  ‘Exactly  what  I 
expected,’  said  the  Duke,  and  returned 
to  his  paper.” 

Playfair  was  still  on  the  threshold- 
only  thirty-two— when  a  greater  work 
I  opened  before  him.  Surely  it  was  good 
I  for  England  that  he  had  accepted  the 
Prime  Minister’s  hint,  and  not  gone  to 
Canada,  but  his  course  was  not  for 
one  day  really  dependent  on  patronage. 
To  how  few  has  It  fallen  to  leave  such 
a  record  of  the  years  between  twenty 
and  thirty!  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  no'W  being  planned.  ‘‘I  had 
nothing  to  do,”  says  Playfair,  in  his 
Autobiography,  ‘‘with  the  inception  or 
original  preparations  for  this  undertak¬ 
ing.  Various  persons  claim  the  merit 
of  suggesting  that  an  exhibition,  which 
was  at  first  started  as  one  for  national 
industries,  should  be  made  interna¬ 
tional,  and  embrace  the  manufactures 
of  all  nations.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  suggestion  originated  with  the 
Prince  Consort  in  consultation  with  Sir 
Henry  Cole.”  There  was  a  certain 
greatness  of  conception  and  elevation 
of  hope  about  this  first  Exhibition 
which  makes  it  still  memorable,  though 
the  world  has  seen  other  displays  more 
comprehensive  and  magnificent.  The 
committee  organized  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  carry  it  out  soon  saw  that  the 
enterprise  was  too  great  for  it.  A 
Royal  Commission  was  instituted  to 
support  it,  including  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  both  parties.  Still  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  hung  back.  To  facili¬ 


tate  working  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
‘‘Special  Commissioner,”  who  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  consultative  Royal  Com¬ 
mission.  The  choice  fell  upon  Playfair. 
He  was  introduced  without  delay  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  then  began  a  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  happiest  omen.  Play¬ 
fair  made  the  round  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts,  saw  the  leading  men  and 
did  much  to  remove  difficulties.  One 
great  service  he  rendered  in  devising  a 
new  system  of  classification. 

‘‘This  classification,  the  first  attempt¬ 
ed  of  industrial  work,  met  with  great 
success,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  highly  recommended  by  Whewell 
and  Babbage,  both  masters  in  classifi¬ 
cation.  Ultimately,  it  was  thoroughly 
adopted  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  had  still 
to  be  approved  by  the  foreign 
commissions.  France  alone  made 
some  objections,  as  the  French  Com¬ 
mission  had  drawn  out  a  logical  and 
philosophical  classification  for  itself. 
In  discussing  the  two  classifications 
with  the  French  Commission,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  best  must  be  the  one  which 
the  manufacturers  could  most  readily 
understand,  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  fix  upon  any  common  object, 
and  see  who  could  most  quickly  find 
It  in  an  appropriate  division.  My 
I'rench  colleague  had  a  handsome 
walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  should  be  the  test.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  my  class  of  ‘miscellaneous  ob¬ 
jects’  under  the  subsection,  ‘Objects 
for  personal  use,’  I  readily  found  a 
walking-stick.  The  French  commission¬ 
er  searched  his  logical  classification 
for  a  long  time  in  vain,  but  ultimately 
found  the  familiar  object  under  a  sub¬ 
section,  ‘Machines  for  the  propagation 
of  direct  motion.’  He  laughed  heartily 
and  agreed  to  work  under  the  English 
classification. 

When  Paxton’s  proposal  of  a  palace 
of  iron  and  glass  had  carried  the  day, 
the  building  rose  with  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity. 
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“But  even  then  the  croakers  would  not 
cease  to  frighten  the  public.  Alarms 
w’hich  now  seem  puerile  and  absurd 
were  seriously  entertained,  and  had  to 
be  dissipated.  The  great  influx  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  abroad  was  to  produce  fright¬ 
ful  epidemics— perhaps  black  death, 
certainly  cholera;  the  large  immigra¬ 
tion  of  foreigners,  on  the  pretence  of 
seeing  the  Exhibition,  was  to  be  used 
as  a  conspiracy  to  seize  London,  and 
sack  the  great  capital.  Our  industries 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  .a  taste  for 
foreign  goods  being  created,  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  future  greatness  was  to  be  im¬ 
perilled  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  for¬ 
eign  Prince  who  had  married  the 
<3ueen.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  Play¬ 
fair  was  made  a  C.B.  He  was  also  in¬ 
vited  to  become  a  gentleman  usher  of 
the  Prince  Consort’s  household.  As 
one  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners 
be  had  a  large  share  in  their  subsequent 
duties,  in  the  organization  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Science,  the  promotion  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  and  other  developments. 
We  may  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  various  occupations  of 
the  busy  years,  full  to  the  last  as  they 
were  with  the  same  spirit  of  tactful 
service.  It  was  while  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Edinburgh  that  he  gave 
his  advice  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  of  the 
princes;  his  chief  idea  being  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  practical  appli- 
•cation  of  science  to  industry,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  national  needs. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
Prince  was  living  in  Edinburgh  as 
Playfair’s  pupil  that  the  following  in¬ 
cident  occurred. 

“The  Prince  and  Playfair  were  stand¬ 
ing  near  a  cauldron  containing  lead 
which  was  boiling  at  white  heat.  ‘Has 
your  Royal  Highness  any  faith  in 
science?’  said  Playfair.  ‘Certainly,’  re¬ 
plied  the  Prince.  Playfair  then  care¬ 
fully  washed  the  Prince’s  hand  with 
ammonia  to  get  rid  of  any  grease  that 


might  be  on  it.  ‘Will  you  now  place 
your  band  in  this  boiling  metal,  and 
ladle  out  a  portion  of  it?’  be  said  to  his 
distinguished  pupil.  ‘Do  you  tell  me  to 
do  this?’  asked  the  Prince.  ‘I  do,’  re¬ 
plied  Playfair.  The  prince  instantly 
put  his  baud  into  the  cauldron,  and 
ladled  out  some  of  the  boiling  lead 
without  sustaining  any  injury. 

“It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact 
that  the  human  band,  if  perfectly 
cleansed,  may  be  placed  uninjured  in 
lead  boiling  at  white  heat,  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  skin  protecting  it  under 
these  conditions  from  any  injury. 
Should  the  lead  be  at  a  perceptibly 
lower  temperature,  the  effect  w'ould  of 
course  be  very  different,’’ 

It  must  suffice  us  in  one  sentence  to 
mention  his  entry  into  Parliament,  first 
as  representing  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  after¬ 
wards  Leeds;  his  term  of  office  as 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Speaker,  and  as 
Postmaster-General;  and  bis  elevation 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Playfair  of 
St.  Andrews.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
lord-ln-waitlng  to  the  Queen  at  Wind¬ 
sor.  Honors  like  duties  crowded  upon 
him  through  the  later  years.  The*  serv¬ 
ices  which  he  rendered  during  his  long 
life  that  bore  fruit  permanently  are 
more  than  we  can  enumerate;  they 
were  of  various  kinds  from  the  first 
suggestion  of  open  half-penny  letters 
or  the  postcard,  to  the  “Playfair 
Scheme,’’  which  remodelled  the  Civil 
Service.  He  died  within  a  few  days 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  filled  out  the 
fourscore  years. 

To  Lady  Playfair  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wrote:  “I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  your  distinguished  husband 
even  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
during  those  many  years  I  was  on  the 
terms  of  the  most  Intimate  friendship 
with  him.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  Master 
(as  I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  his  pupil), 
an  adviser  and  a  friend.’’ 

“He  was  one  of  the  wisest,  fairest 
and  most  loyal  men,’’  said  Lord  Rose- 
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bery,  “that  I  have  ever  known  In  public  “He  was  my  master  in  everything, 
life,  and  his  devotion  to  work  and  to  and  I  owe  all  to  him,”  said  Professor 
duty  has  never,  I  think,  been  sur-  Dewar.  But  the  most  indebted  is  the 
passed.”  British  nation. 

Lelinre  Hour. 


JASPER  TOWNSHEND’S  PICANINNY. 

A  DETAIL  or  AUSTBALIAN  CONQUEST. 


In  the  sixties,  two  men  called  Burke 
and  Wills  lay  down  and  died  in  the 
Queensland  Never-never  counti'y  for 
want  of  a  few  pounds  of  food;  and  a 
few  tons  of  bronze  and  granite  were 
set  up  in  Melbourne  to  their  memory. 
In  the  heart  of  barren  plenty  they  died 
of  hunger;  for  the  land  where  they  left 
their  bones— in  those  days  geographers 
called  it  a  “Great  Stony  Desert”  in  the 
maps— was  knee-deep  with  the  finest 
native  pasture  in  the  world.  The  book¬ 
keeper  who  writes  the  roll  of  Fame 
thus  squared  accounts  in  his  extra-ter¬ 
restrial,  inscrutable  way;  he  gave  them 
posthumous  celebrity;  and  to  some  of 
those  who  peopled  the  grassy  province 
they  had  helped  to  open  to  the  world, 
and  who  throve  where  Burke  and  Wills 
had  perished,  gave  he  Fortune. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  some 
few  tasted  a  freshness  of  living  out 
there,  such  as,  it  is  written,  was  in  the 
lives  of  men  before  the  world  grew  old; 
they  lived  there,  and  left,  young  enough 
to  keep  forever  sweet  the  memory  of— 
what  to  most  men  is  a  tale  of  bitter¬ 
ness— their  pioneering.  Jasper  Towns- 
hend  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  these.  He 
went  thither  in  a  golden  moment;  the 
single  stain  that  lies  upon  his  recollec¬ 
tion  of  those  days  is  linked  with  his 
tenderest  memory. 

It  is  a  great  day  in  a  squatter’s  life 
when  he  first  rides,  upon  his  own  cattle- 
run,  the  first  horse  of  his  own  breeding, 
that  has  ever  carried  saddle  and  horse¬ 


man.  That  day  had  dawned  and  de¬ 
clined  most  gloriously  on  Townshend, 
and  was  near  its  waning  as  he  drew 
rein  upon  a  crest  of  a  long,  low  rise 
and  looked  about  him,  with  a  lifting  of 
the  heart,  upon  his  squatter’s  kingdom 
in  the  Barcoo  country,  many  years  ago. 

On  every  hand,  clear  to  the  sky-line— 
except  where  great  gum-trees  marked 
the  winding  chasm  of  the  river¬ 
bed  —  the  whole  earth  w'as  laid 
as  if  in  cloth  of  golden  green 
as  the  sunlight  fell  aslant  upon 
an  ocean  of  ripe  pasturage.  Out  and 
out  over  the  great  expanse  the  eye  was 
drawm  until  the  whole  appeared  im¬ 
measurable;  and  yet,  Townshend  from 
where  he  sat,  did  not  look  upon  a  tithe 
of  his  dominions.  Knee-deep  in  rich 
grass  cattle  were  drawing  in  to  water 
in  slow  processions;  the  further  files 
showed  in  the  vast  prospect  merely  as 
gay-colored  moving  specks.  Down  in 
the  echoing  channel  of  the  river  the 
notes  of  a  bellbird  struck  upon  the  great 
silence  like  a  call  to  prayer.  The  colt, 
Norseman,  first  of  the  Oontoona  sta- 
tlon-breds— and  surely  from  the  lines 
and  looks  of  him,  the  leader  of  a  noble 
race  that  was  to  rise  in  this  squatter’s 
paradise— paused  in  the  track  and  whin¬ 
nied  toward  the  homestead.  There  it 
was,  a  mile  away;  the  bridle  road  went 
trailing  down  to  it,  dwindling  to  a 
thread  as  it  neared  the  squat  brown 
buildings  and  the  stockyards,  all  of 
them  rough-hewn  and  hard  won  by 
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axe  and  saw  from  virgin  timber;  yet 
all  looking  now  in  the  spacious  dis¬ 
tance,  like  children’s  playthings.  A  col¬ 
umn  of  blue  wood-smoke  climbed  from 
the  kitchen  chimney  and  poised  above  it, 
a  filmy  cloud  in  the  dead,  still  air.  There 
came  to  Townshend’s  ears  a  tiny  clash 
of  bells,  and— Infinitely  remote,  yet  as 
if  within  the  passage  of  his  ear— he 
heard  the  eager  barking  of  a  dog;  the 
milkers  were  being  yarded.  Utter 
peacefulness  was  abroad;  and  yet  the 
horseman  shrugged  discontentedly.  He 
brought  his  heels  on  the  colt’s  ribs  with 
a  thud,  and  the  animal  went  down  the 
long  slope  at  a  swinging  canter— one 
would  say  the  rider’s  happy  notions 
had  been  dashed  with  sourness  by  the 
coming  within  sound  and  sight  of 
Lome. 

As  he  rode  now  he  faced  the  south¬ 
west;  there,  betw'een  the  gold  of  earth 
and  blue  of  heaven,  the  horizon  was 
belted  in  by  a  'strip  of  denser  blue, 
where  a  line  of  ridges  lay,  marking  one 
boundary  of  Oontoona.  Above  the  dis¬ 
tant  ranges  now,  the  clear  heaven  was 
fiawed  by  a  smoke-pillar- for  it  could 
be  no  water-born  cloud  that  stood  thus, 
clean-cut  and  stone-gray,  in  such  a 
stainless  air.  And  even  before  the 
strange  thing  was  hidden  from  Towns- 
hend  by  bis  descent,  the  column  sud¬ 
denly  crumbled  downward  on  its  base, 
then  spread  and  lay  like  a  pall  above 
the  hills.  Townshend  pulled  the  colt 
to  a  walk. 

“Blacks,”  he  said;  “is  it  blacks  at 
last?”  Then  be  braced  himself  strong¬ 
ly  up.  “Let  ’em  come;  we  want  a 
rousing  here;”  and  he  laughed  some¬ 
what  bitterly. 

But  be  closed  bis  teeth  upon  the 
laughter,  and  bit  something  like  a  sob; 
be  was  near  the  bouse,  and  on  tb*.>  ver¬ 
anda  was  a  woman  sewing  busily.  She 
did  not  look  up;  Townshend  went  to 
unsaddle  and  turn  loose  the  colt;  as 
be  did  so  be  said  many  times  below 
his  breath- with  varied  intonations,  as 


if  the  words  were  fraught  with  many 
meanings,  most  of  them  sinister— 
“Blacks?”  Then  he  went  to  his  wife. 

She  offered  him  no  welcome;  she  rose, 
fastened  the  needle  in  her  work  and 
threw  it  and  her  thimble  hurriedly  into 
the  chair.  She  rubbed  her  palms  to¬ 
gether  slowly  and  looked  at  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“Are  you  tired?  Won’t  you  go  and 
wash?  Supper’s  ready,”  she  said. 
Voice  and  manner  were  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent 

Her  face  was  not  so;  there  were  two 
little  upright  lines  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  and  two  more  running  slantwise 
from  the  comers  of  the  mouth;  these, 
and  a  hardness  in  the  eyes,  told  plainly 
enough  of  a  woman  whose  nature  was 
being  soured  at  its  very  source— or 
frozen  or  dried  up.  There  was  a  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  soul  upon  her  that  looked 
out  from  her  eyes  and  held  the  man 
aloof.  Upon  his  last  utterance  of  the 
strange  word  he  had  hurried  round  to 
her  anxiously,  and  had  come  upon  the 
veranda  as  If  he  would  run  and  take 
her  in  his  arms;  as  he  saw  her  face  his 
hands  fell  down  and  his  steps  lagged. 
They  shared  their  supper  in  silence  or 
spoke  lifelessly. 

When  he  brought  a  wife  from  old 
green  England  out  into  this  unfurrowed 
land,  Townshend  bad  thought  that  his 
three  years’  delving  had  made  the  place 
inhabitable,  so  that  even  an  English¬ 
woman  of  finer  blood  might  come  to 
it  and  not  be  broken  in  heart  and  spirit 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  change.  He  had 
seen  too  many  women  broken  that  way; 
and  he  worked  with  a  tigerish  energy, 
and  planned,  built  and  waited,  until  be 
had  a  weather-proof  house  and  neigh¬ 
bors  within  ride,  a  trustworthy  cook 
and— since  the  seasons  had  been  glo¬ 
rious  and  his  cattle  increased  like  magic 
—prospects  that  royalty  might  envy. 
He  wrote  to  her,  and  she  came.  She 
found  tokens  of  his  thought  of  her  at 
every  turn;  they  were  a  sound,  sweet- 
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blooded  pair;  they  were  very  happy  oq  she  rolled  up  hastily  and  threw  Into 


Oontoona  for  many  months. 

Townshend’s  life  was  full  to  the 
brim;  his  wife’s— once  her  new  condi¬ 
tions  were  familiar  to  her— was  not. 
She  had  all  the  healthy  woman’s  hor¬ 
ror  of  sitting  idle-handed;  when,  after 
six  months  or  so  of  bush-life,  she  found 
herself  often  moved  to  stare  idly  across 
the  changeless  and  featureless  out-of- 
doors,  while  flat  despondency  or  an  al¬ 
most  savage  restlessness  possessed  her 
in  turn,  she  was  afraid.  Loyalty  bade 
her  hide  the  fear;  it  was  easy  to  hide, 
at  first,  from  a  man  who,  the  very  self 
of  ingenuousness,  was  much  away  and 
often  very  tired.  Being  hidden,  it  be¬ 
came  harmful,  and  flourished  in  the 
silence;  and  thus  a  shadow  fell  be¬ 
tween  the  pair.  Before  the  blunter  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  man  had  felt  it,  it  was 
Irremovable  by  any  arts  of  his.  A 
couple  blessed  with  cruder  sensibilities 
than  these  might  have  kept  whole  the 
bond  of  sympathy,  even  by  quarrelling 
and  reconciliations;  their  fineness  de¬ 
nied  them  that.  Solitude  and  monot¬ 
ony  and  yearnings  unfulfilled  for  things 
of  home  had  touched  the  woman’s  soul, 
and  It  TV'as  drying  up  within  her;  and 
the  soul  touched  the  body  with  deep- 
rooted  sickness;  often  she  would  start 
out  of  horrid  dreams  into  a  racking 
clearness  of  perception  and,  hearing 
her  husband  breathing  at  her  side, 
would  feel  a  very  horror  of  repulsion 
at  thought  of  the  touch  of  his  limbs; 
and  could  neither  weep  nor  wake  the 
man  and  tell  him.  Dumbly  her  eyes 
told  him  such  things  sometimes,  and 
dumbly  he  acknowledged  them,  and 
was  miserably  helpless. 

She  had  come  to  Oontoona  as  a  broad- 
browed.  deep-bosomed  girl,  born  for 
motherhood  or— falling  that— for  n\Is- 
ery.  When  Townshend  saw  the  smoke- 
pillar  above  the  hills,  she  had  been  two 
years  on  Oontoona;  she  was  childless 
still,  and  growing  almost  gaunt  in  body. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  tiny  garments  that 


her  chair  when  he  came  home  that  day; 
of  late  he  had  often  found  her  thus  oc¬ 
cupied;  but  in  the  almost  angry  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  she  worked,  and  in 
the  forbidding  silence  she  maintained 
as  she  rose  up  from  it,  there  was  only 
hopelessness.  It  was  as  the  action  of 
a  prisoner  plucking  at  the  prison 
bars. 

That  night  he  was  alone  on  the  ver¬ 
anda;  having  smoked  savagely  to  the 
bitter  heel  of  his  tobacco,  he  was  bit¬ 
ing  morosely  on  the  pipe-stem;  the  wife 
was  sewing,  sewing  in  the  lamplight 
within;  she  bit  off  her  threads  with  the 
little  vicious,  worrying  wrench  that 
tells  in  women  of  white-hot  nerves.  The 
first  angry  word  had  passed  between 
them;  it  was  his,  flung  behind  him  as 
he  came  out— flung  at  her  stony  Irre- 
sponslveness  when  he  had  told  her  of 
his  day  and  of  his  pride  in  the  first 
Oontoona  colt-^nd  had  met  with  the 
cruellest  rejoinder,  that  of  silence. 

She  heard  him  rise  suddenly  and 
stride  away,  and  she  listened  with  a 
strange  startled  look  and  with  both 
hands  raised  to  thread  her  needle.  Out 
in  the  darkness  Townshend’s  heart  was 
pounding  at  his  ribs;  for  he  heard  a 
far-away  splashing  and  trampling  of 
many  horses  at  the  river-crossing  where 
the  bridle  track  led  westward,  away 
out  to  some  big  cattle-runs  that  marked 
then  the  very  outposts  of  settlement. 
Now  the  sound  of  many  horses  on  a 
track  where,  ordinarily,'  only  the  mail¬ 
man  or  a  solitary  stockman  rode,  was 
a  thing  to  wonder  at  The  stir  of  un¬ 
saddling  and  the  chink  of  hobble-chains 
came  up  to  Townshend’s  ears,  and  he 
saw  the  flicker  of  a  camp-fire  strike  up 
and  broaden;  the  strong  sound  of  a 
cantering  mounted  horse  grew  towards 
him,  and  a  man’s  voice,  fresh  and  clear, 
hailed  from  the  darkness— 

“Oontoona  homestead,  ahoy?” 

“Right  you  are,”  Townshend  called 
back,  invigorated— the  sound  of  that 
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unknown  voice  was  as  wine  to  him— 
“and  I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  whoever 
you  are;  I’m  Townshend,  of  this  place 
of  the  many  o’s.” 

The  horseman  towered  above  Towns¬ 
hend  now  against  the  sta.rs. 

“Owes?’’  the  rider  repeated,  joyously, 
“sounds  like  bills  and  mortgages.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I’m  Brown  of  the — 
ah— Blacks.’’  He  dismounted. 

“Not  the  dashing  white  trooper  of—’’ 

“Of  the  dashed  black  troop.  The 
same.” 

“But,”  Townshend  stammered,  “that 
voice,  these  bad  jokes— Brown  of  nig¬ 
ger-hunting  fame  I’ve  heard  of— isn’t 
it?  My  sainted  aunt  Jemima— Crackey 
Brown  of—” 

"My  aunt,  though;  this  budding 
squatter  prince  ain’t  old  Jep  Towns¬ 
hend?” 

Mrs.  Townshend  came  to  the  door  to 
find  the  two  men— lost  to  one  another 
since  their  school-days— shaking  hands 
and  laughing  idiotically  in  one  an¬ 
other’s  face. 

“Barbara,”  said  Townshend,  choking 
in  his  joy,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  “here’s  old  Crackey 
Brown;,  he  blackened  my  right  eye, 
God  bless  him,  fifteen  years  ago.” 

“Mr.  Craekey  Brown  is  very  wel¬ 
come  all  the  same,”  she  said;  and 
Townshend  hustled  him  into  the  lighted 
room. 

He  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  soldier, 
clear-eyed,  clean-run,  as  fair  as  flax, 
tanned  and  splendidly  healthy,  with 
fearless,  straight-looking  blue  eyes.  His 
scarlet-edged  uniform  of  rough  serge, 
of  the  Native  Police,  showed  up  a  fig¬ 
ure  lithe  as  a  grayhound’s;  from  his 
narrow  shapely  head  to  his  spurred 
heel,  every  line  and  turn  proclaimed 
the  fighting  Englishman. 

The  mere  sound  and  sight  of  him 
sweetened  the  homestead  instantly.  As 
they  bustled  about  to  get  him  supper 
and  a  bed,  Townshend,  with  an  armful 
of  blankets,  met  his  wife,  with  a  loaded 


tray,  on  the  gangway  that  led  from 
house  to  kitchen.  They  pulled  up 
short,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  the 
eyes  of  each  sent  and  accepted  mes¬ 
sages  of  repentance  and  reconciliation 
to  the  other.  She  held  her  tray  aside 
and  suddenly  leaned  against  him, 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  holding  up  her 
face.  As  he  kissed  her  she  made  the 
little  murmur  of  contentment  that  he 
knew,  but  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
day. 

The  three  sat  till  it  was  very  late 
and  talked  of  England.  Brown,  though 
he  had  been  tossed  by  the  luck  of  rov¬ 
ing  Britons  into  a  wild  career— to  com¬ 
mand  savages  in  making  savage  raids 
at  an  outpost  of  the  Empire— was  as 
changeless  in  his  texture  as  a  well-kept 
sword-blade.  The  wilderness  had  left 
no  mark  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  the 
other  two.  Until  the  men  were  alone 
together  the  talk,  inspired  by  Brown’s 
look  and  voice,  was  as  English  as  Pic¬ 
cadilly  over  the  beautiful  white  cliffs 
of  Dover. 

Even  after  Barbara  had  left  the  two 
men  were  boys  together  for  a  while. 
Then  the  talk  ran  onward  to  the  pres¬ 
ent;  Townshend  told  his  tale  of  stub¬ 
born  fight  to  make  and  hold  a  cattle- 
run,  and  Brown  praised  and  envied  him 
as  a  man  of  grit  and  purpose,  and 
planned  a  gorgeous  future  for  Oon- 
toona;  Brown  told  strange  tales  of  his 
fights  against  marauding  blacks,  and 
Townshend’s  blood  sang  war-songs  in 
his  ears.  What  was  the  squatter’s  life 
but  stagnation,  he  asked,  with  all  the 
odds  against  him? 

“I’ve  sunk  my  last  shilling,  Crackey; 
yea,  I’m  borrowed  to  the  neck,  A  couple 
of  bad  seasons— the  bank  turns  rusty— 
and— good-night.  Exit  Jasper  T.,  pio¬ 
neer,  enter  some  pot-bellied  speculator. 
Yours  is  the  better  part,  Crackey.  Ac¬ 
tion;  life  going  like  a  cavalry  charge!” 

“To  what,  Jep?  Bankruptcy,  by 
Jingo.  No,  worse;  the  likes  of  me  pass 
on  generally  to  rot  In  the  Civil  Service; 
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or  grow  a  liver  as  police  magistrate.” 
He  rose  up  and  stretched  himself,  and 
yawned  mightily.  “Yah-ha-a-action, 
eh?  Ouch!  Is  it  well  to  talk  of  Eng¬ 
land,  home  and—”  he  stooped  and 
shook  Townshend  by  the  shoulder, 
"and  to  see  beauty,  face  to  face.” 

“Yes,”  Townshend  said,  quietly,  “It 
is  well.” 

Brown  looked  away  into  the  dark¬ 
ness;  the  troopers’  fire  glowed  now, 
sullenly,  a  crimson  star.  The  men  were 
silent  for  a  space. 

"To  be  sure,”  Brown  said,  briskly, 
“yes,  it’s  a  rum  trade;  oh,  yes,  I’ve 
had  great  times  occasionally,  but  now, 
this  seven  months,  I  suppose,  I’ve  been 
overeating  myself,  and  haven’t  seen 
the  face  of  a  warrigal  nigger.  It’s 
seven  months  since  I  hunted  the  last 
lot  in  among  the  western  side  of  the 
McCausland  ranges,  and  I  can’t  get 
word  of  a  speared  beast  ever  since.  I 
drifted  over  here  because  some  day 
soon  these  niggers’ll  leave  the  ranges— 
must  be  getting  hungry— and  most  likely 
they’ll  give  you  a  turn  this  time.  If  I 
don’t  see  signs  of  ’em  before  long,  I 
shall  resign  my  commission  and  look 
for  active  work,  pew-opening,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

The  smoke-pillar  leapt  suddenly  into 
Townshend’s  memory,  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  it. 

Brown  rattled  off  a  fire  of  questions, 
and  as  Townshend’s  replies  came  short 
and  to  his  liking,  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  softly  did  a  war  dance  on  the  clay 
floor  of  the  veranda. 

“Ho!”  he  called,  “I  smell  blood.  Why 
in  thunder- didn’t  you—” 

“Not  so  loud.”  Townshend  stole  to 
his  wife’s  room— she  lay  as  if  in  deep¬ 
est  slumber— he  touched  her  hair  ever 
so  lightly  with  his  lips,  and  returned 
to  Brown. 

‘‘It’s  the  first  sign  of  Blacks  we’ve 
had  on  Oontoona,’  he  said;  ‘‘I  didn’t 
know  it  meant  anything  particular.” 

“Well,  it  means  this:  ‘Policemen  no 


come  up  here  long  time,’  see?  Oh,  ho! 
there’s  sport  ahead;  I  know  it,  gad- 
zooks,  by  the  twitching  of  my  trigger- 
finger.  In  the  southwest,  you  say, 
near  about  your  boundary?  That’s  the 
eastern  side,  I  take  it,  of  the  broken 
country  that  rises  to  the  McCausland 
ranges  in  the  west,  where  they  front 
Bindool  and  Daryindie  and  Tenerlffe, 
and  all  that  lot  of  stations  on  the  George 
River  watershed?  Very  well;  I’ve 
hunted  ’em  all  along  that  country  till 
they  daren’t  show  a  nose  outside  the 
ridges.  Now,  you  bet  your  best  cab¬ 
bage-tree  hat  that  some  of  ’em  have 
worked  west,  and  my  prophetic  soul 
urged  me  along  the  very  day  they’ve 
turned  up  on  your  side.  You’ll  soon 
find  their  trademark.” 

Long  before  daylight  Townshend 
rose.  He  left  a  note  for  his  wife, 
roused  the  stockman,  to  whom  he  as¬ 
signed  business  to  keep  him  all  day 
about  the  homestead;  and  before  the 
stars  were  off  the  sky  he  and  Brown 
were  ahorse  and  on  the  road,  with  six 
uniformed  black  troopers  behind  them. 
Each  trooper  had  a  carbine  slung  at  his 
back  and  a  cartridge-belt  round  him. 
They  were  full  of  glee,  and  gibbered 
and  played  pranks  on  one  another  in¬ 
cessantly. 

“I’m  generally  supposed.”  Brown  ex¬ 
claimed,  “to  go  alone,  unbeknown  to 
station-holders,  and  to  carry  out  the 
Queen’s  regulations  on  the  quiet.  But 
with  old  schoolmates  it’s  otherwise. 
You  shall  see  the  Australian  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  ‘to  disperse,’  if  that 
smoke  said  true  and  we  strike  a  hot 
trail.” 

By  sunrise  they  were  skirting  the 
southwestern  ranges,  and  still  all  the 
country  wore  its  usual  aspect  of  un¬ 
broken  peace.  Then,  beyond  a  little 
scrubby  promontory  of  the  hills,  a  kite 
screamed  in  the  morning  stillness,  and 
Townshend’s  horse  rattled  in  his  nos¬ 
trils. 

“Carrion,”  said  Brown,  as  he  sat  up 
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and  sniffed  the  air.  They  cantered  for¬ 
ward. 

Beyond  the  foothill,  where  a  little 
sandy  creek  ran  out  of  the  ridges,  there 
were  three  trodden,  bloody  patches  In 
the  grass;  and  on  each  were  fresh- torn 
fragments  of  hide,  bones  with  the  flesh 
ripped  from  them,  the  scattered  en¬ 
trails  and  grinning  bead  of  a  mutilated 
beast.  Round  each  were  broken 
si>ears.  In  the  soft  creek  sand  was  a 
crowd  of  human  tracks  of  all  sizes— 
prints  of  broad,  naked  feet  with  spread¬ 
ing  toes. 

The  black  troopers  dismounted  and 
swarmed  about  the  offal  like  hounds 
loosed  on  a  trail.  Townshend  stood 
alone,  and  leaned  bis  forehead  against 
the  horse’s  neck.  He  thought  of  his 
quiet,  well-kept  cattle— his  pride  and 
only  wealth— tearing  over  the  country 
in  a  panic;  of  all  his  patient  work  un¬ 
done,  and  there  was  murder  in  bis 
heart 

Brown  stayed  with  the  troopers  till 
they  bad  made  their  report  to  him. 
Then  he  came  to  Townshend  with  a 
broken  spear-butt  in  his  band.  “Got 
’em,”  he  said,  and  tapped  the  notched 
end  of  the  spear;  “here’s  the  Western 
trade-mark;  they  haven’t  seen  our 
tracks;  think  we  troopers  are  away  the 
other  side  of  sundown.  Settle  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  dark.  Will  you  go  or  stay? 
I  shall  let  loose”— he  Jerked  his  thumb 
behind  him;  the  troopers  were  waiting 
and  watching  hungrily  for  the  word  to 
mount— “the  dogs.  It  won’t  be  pretty.” 

Brown’s  blue  eyes  were  stone-hard, 
wide  and  set;  in  the  hands  of  this  man, 
vengeance  would  be  driven  home;  but 
Townshend  felt  no  touch  of  pity  as  he 
looked  about  him  at  the  wantonness, 
and  abroad,  where  panic  must  be 
spreading  like  a  plague  among  his 
herd.  “I’ll  come,”  he  said,  and  mount¬ 
ed.  Brown  gave  the  word;  the  blue- 
shirted  troopers  spread  away  into  the 
scrub,  bending  in  their  saddles,  tacking 
across  and  across  with  a  ferocious  in¬ 


tentness  to  pick  up  the  trail.  The 
white  men  rode  behind. 

The  tracks  were  plain  reading  in  the 
loose  soil  of  the  foot-hills;  on  the  stony 
rises  the  troopers  went  afoot,  still  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  march  by  signs  in¬ 
visible  to  the  whites.  By  noon  they 
found  where  the  cattle-killers  had 
camped  the  night  before,  on  a  ridge 
above  a  solitary  little  rocky  pool.  There 
was  damning  evidence  in  lumps  of 
charred  and  wasted  meat  about  the 
ashes  of  the  flres,  and  the  column 
pushed  on. 

The  ground  became  stonier,  and  the 
hills  closed  in  about  them;  it  grew 
choking  hot,  and  though  they  moved 
among  a  wilderness  of  trees,  each  tree 
stood  up  lank  and  scant-leaved,  barely 
flecked  with  shadow  about  its  foot, 
so  that  the  men  toiled  in  broad  sun¬ 
shine.  The  ride  became  a  crawl;  the 
black  troopers  and  the  white  one  never 
spoke,  never  flagged,  but  tracked,  and 
watched  ahead  with  the  nervous,  tire¬ 
less  energy  of  terriers  on  the  scent. 

Townshend  was  left  a  stranger  to 
this  centredness  of  purpose,  and  mis¬ 
giving  touched  him;  abstracted,  and 
with  nameless  doubts  upon  him  of  this 
mission  of  slaughter  to  which  he  had 
set  his  hand,  he  looked  about  him  and 
ahead  at  the  naked  hungry  wilderness 
of  sterile  granite  and  gray  sapless  trees 
all  throbbing  to  the  cruel  sun,  and  a 
fear  and  doubting  of  he  knew  not  what 
possessed  him.  The  unflinching  Brown 
and  his  wardogs  had  somehow  become 
foreign  to  Townshend.  Like  a  stab  in 
the  throat,  a  conviction  seized  him  that 
something  was  amiss  with  his  wife. 
But  he  kept  his  place  doggedly,  abreast 
of  the  soldierly,  unpitying  Brown. 

At  last  the  horses  were  left,  tied  and 
close-hobbled,  in  what  seemed  like  a 
last  little  amphitheatre  of  soil,  and  the 
troop  went  on  afoot,  carrying  nothing 
but  their  arms  and  water-bags.  The 
trail  led  them  into  the  jaws  of  a  nar¬ 
row  gorge,  a  very  chaos  of  granite 
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bowlders  that  seemed,  as  they  lay  all 
red  and  quaking  in  the  intolerable 
glare,  as  if  about  to  dissoive  and  run 
down  into  a  torrent  of  molten  lava. 
Townshend’s  boots  scorched  him;  the 
march  resolved  itself  into  an  eternity 
of  effort  to  ciimb  noiselessly  upward 
among  the  burning  stones,  and  to  gulp 
down  enough  scalding  air  to  save  his 
bursting  heart  Then  he  felt  Brown’s 
hand  upon  him  and  looked  up. 
The  troop  was  halted;  every  head 
was  lifted  and  aslant.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  onward  the  barren 
ridges  were  cleft— it  was  the  gully-head, 
and  beyond  the  cleft,  kites  were  wheel¬ 
ing  and  crying  in  the  dazzling  blue. 
As  they  looked  and  listened,  a  clear  hu¬ 
man  sound  broke  out  above  the  piping 
of  the  birds;  it  was  a  girl’s  laughter, 
and  ended  in  a  high  note  of  pleasure. 
At  a  sign  from  Brown,  every  trooper 
unsiung  his  carbine  and  loaded,  and 
each  put  a  spare  cartridge  between  his 
teeth.  Then,  in  extended  line,  they 
crept  on  again  like  cats. 

Townshend  lagged  in  a  fury  of  com¬ 
punction.  The  only  sound  of  the  enemy 
had  come  to  him  as  a  girl’s  laugh;  yet 
Brown,  as  he  turned  to  beckon  the 
squatter  into  line,  had  the  light  of 
battle  and  a  savage  triumph  in  his  sea- 
blue  eyes.  Townshend  crept  forward, 
and  swore  to  himself  no  trigger  should 
be  drawn  here. 

No  watch  had  been  set  The  blacks 
had  passed  the  rocky  crown,  whence 
they  must  have  seen  their  danger,  and 
were  cosiiy  camped  on  a  little  patch  of 
soil  below.  From  between  two  tall 
boulders  Townshend  could  see  the 
whole  company  as  if  he  looked  from  a 
gallery  over  a  floor  beneath.  There 
must  have  been  thirty  little  smoulder¬ 
ing  flres  or  white  ash-heaps.  Each  Are 
apparently  denoted  a  family  party;  by 
each  was  a  little  gunyab  of  boughs,  and 
in  each  gunyah  were  the  elders  of  the 
party.  Many  were  coiled  up  in  sleep, 
and  many  of  the  sleepers’  heads  were 
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gray;  some  were  tending  scraps  of 
meat  among  the  ashes;  some  were  chip¬ 
ping  patiently  at  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  things  and  crooning  softly  to 
themselves;  some  sat  in  idle  content; 
round  about  the  tree  nearest  to  each 
gunyah  were  the  weapons  of  that  par¬ 
ty;  and  hung  to  the  tree  were  grimy 
belongings,  among  which  in  every  case 
were  rudely  hacked  lumps  of  raw  meat 
And  among  the  spaces  of  the  camp  a 
dozen  naked,  lithe-limbed  boys  darted 
and  played  like  swallows.  As  Towns- 
bend  watched,  the  same  ripple  and  call 
of  laughter  he  had  heard  before  broke 
from  a  gunyah  at  some  antic  of  the 
smallest  player. 

As  Townshend  took  in  the  scene  his 
hatred  melted,  he  forgot  his  mission, 
he  looked  with  a  kindly  hunger  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  purely  human  interest.  The 
soldier  in  him  died;  the  lust  for  ven¬ 
geance  faded  into  mere  pity.  Where 
was  the  ruthless  enemy  that  had  lurked 
beneath  that  threatening  smoke-pen¬ 
non?  Here,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  he  saw— what? 

A  brawny  savage  sat  cross-legged 
end  happy  at  the  nearest  gunyah;  a 
woman  slept  beside  him,  and  against 
her  sat  a  small  picaninny,  who  gazed 
out  solemnly  at  the  players.  In  a  flash, 
Townshend  seemed  to  see  with  the 
man’s  eyes.  He  was  full-fed;  here  was 
food  for  the  moment  and  for  the  mor¬ 
row,  killed  in  fair  hunt— what  did  he 
know  of  the  white  man  that  had 
brought  the  cattle  there,  and  was  a 
trespasser?  Here  was  his  wife,  curled 
in  sleep  beside  him;  he  could  see  his 
big  boy  lusty  at  play;  the  smell  of  the 
wood-smoke  was  sweet;  doubtless  the 
police  with  their  rifles  were  far  away; 
the  world  was  very  well;  he  would 
doze  awhile— he  pot  out  a  hand  and 
stroked  the  picaninny’s  shoulder. 

Then  'Townshend  remembered  his  er¬ 
rand,  and  came  out  of  his  dreaming 
with  eyes  of  horror.  Brown  caught  the 
look  and  read  it  for  the  nervousness  of 
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a  man  at  bis  first  killing;  be  sent  back 
a  flinty  smile.  Townsbend  crept  to  bim 
and  whispered— “Brown!  for  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  sake— is  this  your  fighting?— 
they’re  helpless,  man!” 

“So  are  your  cattle,  old  chap.  Steady’s 
the  word.  I  know  your  feelings— you’ll 
be  all  right  when  you  think  it  over. 
Stand  by.” 

“You  shall  not”— Townshend  jumped 
to  his  feet — “I’ll — ” 

It  was  the  signal  to  fire. 

The  echoes  of  the  hills  bellowed  in 
return  to  a  volley  from  the  rifles,  and 
then  wailed  an  answer  to  the  yell  that 
broke  up  from  the  camp. 

The  blacks  ran  for  life,  empty-hand¬ 
ed,  in  sheer  brute  terror,  without  a 
sound,  leaping  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
troopers  followed,  reloading  as  they 
ran. 

But  one  old  man,  as  be  leapt  to  his 
feet,  seemed  to  turn  giddy;  he  clutched 
forward  blindly  with  his  hands,  then 
fell  across  a  heap  of  ashes  and  embers, 
end  lay  still;  he  sent  up  a  white  cloud 
as  he  fell.  One  of  the  boys  was  hit  in 
full  career  at  play;  he  crawled  a  pace 
or  two,  dragging  a  shattered  leg,  then 
lay  down  in  the  open,  and  a  crimson 
stain  spread  round  him. 

Of  the  nearest  group  that  Towns¬ 
hend  had  been  watching,  the  man  fell 
forward  quietly  on  his  face  and  hardly 
moved,  the  gin  started  up  to  run  with 
the  rest,  but  turned,  and  Townshend 
could  see  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
put  one  hand  to  her  side  and  stretched 
the  other  towards  the  picaninny.  The 
child  ran  to  her;  she  sank  down  and 
knelt  by  him;  he  clambered  up  her 
shoulders  and  sat  astride  her  neck, 
clasping  bis  hands  about  her  forehead, 
ready  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  off. 
But  the  mother  did  not  rise;  still  she 
sank  till  the  picaninny  was  left  stand¬ 
ing.  The  woman  crawled  by  inches 
till  she  could  touch  the  dead  man’s 
head.  At  last  she  lay  outstretched; 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  twisted  in 


the  man’s  hair— the  other  arm  was 
curled  about  the  picaninny  sitting  by 
her  shoulder. 

At  the  first  volley  Brown  had  run 
with  the  troopers;  Townshend  saw  the 
revolver-muzzle  smoking  in  his  band. 
He  watched  without  moving  till  all  but 
the  picaninny  lay  still.  The  dropping 
shots  and  the  shouts  of  the  troopers 
gradually  ceased,  and  Townshend  was 
left  in  silence,  except  for  a  tiny  wail¬ 
ing  from  the  picaninny,  who  plucked 
at  his  mother’s  fingers  and  beat  softly 
on  her  body. 

Townshend  drew  near  the  child  un¬ 
heard;  the  rocks  and  trees  swam  before 
him;  he  put  out  a  foot  to  save  himself 
from  falling;  the  picaninny  heard  bim 
and  ceased  bis  crying,  and  looked 
round. 

The  two  gazed  at  one  another  in  a 
long  moment  of  silence;  then  the  child 
stood  up  and  held  two  tiny  bands, 
orange-colored  on  the  palms,  above  his 
head,  in  token  of  unarmed  surrender. 
Townsbend  sat  down  before  bim  and 
sobbed  as  men  sob— dry-eyed. 

The  two  were  still  facing  one  another 
when  Brown  came  in  sight,  unheard  by 
either.  He  was  filling  his  pipe  and 
called  out  heartily,  “Feel  sick,  old 
chap?  Lots  do,  first  go  off.  Be  all 
right  when  you  get  a— hallo!  now  what 
blasted  nigger  shot  this  gin?” 

Brown  had  noticed  the  picaninny’s 
dead  mother,  and  had  not  observed 
Townshend’s  silence  and  his  aged  and 
narrowed  face.  The  picaninny  cowered 
down  and  clung  about  the  neck  of  the 
dead  woman  as  Brown  came  towards 
bim. 

Then  the  oflicer  made  a  tour  of  the 
deserted  camp,  examined  the  bodies  as 
he  filled  and  lighted  bis  pipe,  and  called 
out  to  Townshend  cheerful  remarks 
on  what  he  noticed,  and  broken  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  pursuit  of  the  blacks 
down  the  gorge.  To  follow  and  “dis¬ 
perse”  niggers,  all  in  open  day,  was,  he 
exulted,  a  “record.”  Townshend  an- 
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swered  nothing,  but  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  picanlnny. 

One  by  one  the  black  troopers  gath¬ 
ered  in.  They  were  In  great  glee;  they 
came  and  stood  or  sat  about  Townshend 
and  the  child  as  a  centre  of  Interest. 
The  picanlnny  cowered  closer  against 
the  dead  body;  when  a  trooper  came 
near  he  glared  at  the  man  like  a  hunt¬ 
ed  beast;  bis  head  flattened  like  a 
snake’s. 

“Wake  up,  Jep!”  said  Brown,  and 
slapped  Townshend  on  the  shoulder. 
You’ll  call  this  a  flne  day’s  work  some 
day  when  you  have  broken  the  young¬ 
ster  in  for  a  stockman.” 

“It’s  paying  dear  for  labor,  Brown.” 

“Rot,  man!  Do  you  remember  how 
you  felt  when  you  found  your  cattle 
mauled,  and  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences?” 

“I  remember.” 

“There  will  be  no  more  of  that,  then; 
you’ll  bless  this  day’s  work  inside  a 
fortnight.” 

“I  shall  be  ashamed  of  this  day  as 
long  as  I  live.” 

Brown  flourished  his  pipe  impatient¬ 
ly.  “If  I  didn’t  know  your  pluck,  Jep, 
and  that  you  were  upset  for  a  minute, 
I  should  call  that  croaking.  That’s  the 
sort  of  rot,  begging  your  pardon,  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  conquest.” 

Townshend  held  out  a  hand  towards 
the  picaninny  and  the  dead  parents. 
He  tried  to  repeat  the  word— it  stuck 
in  his  throat. 

The  child  ran  to  Townshend  and 
closed  its*  little  flsts  round  two  of  the 
fingers  held  out  towards  him.  Brown 
swore  vehemently  at  a  trooper  for 
laughing. 

Townshend  stooped  down  and  stroked 
the  picanlnny’s  shoulder;  it  was  vel¬ 
vety  soft,  and  he  made  no  resistance 
when  the  white  man  lifted  him  in  bis 
arms.  "When  the  party  moved  away 
towards  the  horses,  the  child  looked 
back  once  at  his  mother  and  gave  his 
monotonous  little  cry,  then  settled  him¬ 


self  confidently  against  Townshend’s 
shoulder.  He  would  let  no  other  touch 
him. 


On  the  previous  night  Barbara 
Townshend  had  retired  in  a  happy  ex¬ 
hilaration.  In  the  inspiring  presence 
of  the  young  police  ofiScer  she  fresh¬ 
ened,  glowed,  expanded  like  a  rose  in 
sunshine.  In  bed  she  even  cried  a  little, 
quietly,  not  at  all  in  bitterness,  or  In 
longing  for  the  irrevocable  past  that  had 
been  awakened  suddenly;  but  in  sorrow 
for  her  strange  unlovingness,  and  with 
a  healing  sense  of  fortitude  upon  her. 
The  tears  refreshed  her;  they  came  to 
prove  the  strlctured  soul  was  stirring 
wholesomely  again  within  her.  Hope 
had  revived;  the  future  beckoned;  life 
on  Oontoona  was  no  more  to  be  a 
crushing  affair  that  called  merely  for 
endurance.  She  planned,  penitently, 
many  healthful  resolutions  that  the 
suffocating  cloud  upon  her  life  and 
love— so  happily  dispersed— was  to  de¬ 
scend  no  more. 

Then,  as  she  was  drifting  happily 
into  slumber,  the  men’s  voices  reached 
her,  and  her  heart  went  cold  when  she 
heard  vaguely  of  blood  and  blacks 
and  cattle-spearing.  But  she  shrank 
from  starting  upon  this  more  hopeful 
chapter  of  her  life,  that  was  to  date 
from  this  night,  by  showing  foolish 
fears— she  was  to  be  a  real  helpmeet  to 
her  husband  now— and  so,  when  he 
came  and  stood  above  her  and  kissed 
her  hair,  she  was  not  asleep,  but  fight¬ 
ing  down  the  impulse  to  cling  about 
his  neck  and  tell  him  she  was  wildly, 
horribly  afraid. 

She  heard  no  more,  but  lay  throttling 
the  terror  that  had  so  suddenly  re¬ 
placed  her  new-found  happiness.  In 
the  very  effort  to  keep  herself  rigid  in 
thought  and  limb,  lest  she  should  play 
the  coward,  she  slept  and  woke  no  more 
until  the  morning. 

Jasper’s  note,  the  quietness  about  the 
homestead,  and  the  stockman’s  clumsy 
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and  mysterious  manner,  began  a 
strange  day  for  Barbara.  The  mute¬ 
ness  that  had  lain  so  long  upon  her 
bad  broken  up;  she  was  full  of  longings 
«nd  wild  fears,  and  insupportable  rest¬ 
lessness.  The  empty  vastness  out  of 
•doors  drove  her  within;  she  was  no 
sooner  in  the  house  than  she  could  have 
screamed  out  in  terror;  for  her  fear 
persuaded  her  that,  through  the  long 
grass  and  ambushed  in  the  river-bed, 
pitiless,  uncouthly  weaponed  savages 
were  closing  in  upon  the  homestead. 
And  so,  round  and  about,  her  nameless 
terrors  hunted  her. 

It  was  high  noon;  she  had  eaten  noth¬ 
ing,  and  was  bending  distractedly  above 
the  poor  little  bundle  of  sewing,  listen¬ 
ing  abroad;  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
dumb  Barbara  of  yesterday,  who  had 
engaged  in  such  pitiful  futility;  and 
yet  wringing  a  sweet  prophecy  from  It, 
too,  and  fingering  the  baby-clothes  long¬ 
ingly— when  she  heard  a  distant  rush¬ 
ing  in  the  grass,  and  many  great  mean¬ 
ings,  and  felt  the  earth  tremble. 

When  the  stockman  came  and  called 
her,  he  found  no  trembling,  frightened 
girl,  but  a  woman,  steady  and  serene, 
armed  with  her  husband’s  rifie;  the 
thimble  was  on  one  of  the  fingers  that 
were  round  the  rifle-stock  as  she  stood 
as  If  on  guard,  above  the  dainty  litter 
of  her  sewing. 

She  came  with  him  to  the  stockyard, 
and  even  helped  him  to  put  up  the  rails 
upon  fifty  terrified  cattle  that  were 
surging  and  huddling  there— panting, 
foaming,  hollow-flanked  and  terror- 
driven,  like  the  wing  of  a  routed  army. 
Several  beasts  bad  smears  of  blood 
upon  their  ribs;  and  in  one  corner  a 
young  cow  had  fallen.  Her  eyes  were 
glazing  in  death;  six  inches  of  a  Jagged 
broken  spear  protruded  from  her  ribs, 
and  her  calf  stood  off  and  bellowed 
frantically  to  her.  Barbara— large-eyed 
and  very  white,  but  very  firm— looked 
on  while  the  stockman  ended  the  brute’s 
agony  with  a  knife  thrust  in  her  neck. 


Darkness  had  fallen  before  Towns- 
bend  drew  near  the  homestead;  the 
troopers  stopped  by  their  camp  at  the 
river;  the  squatter  and  police  officer  rode 
on  to  the  house.  The  night  was  still 
and  serene,  and  in  the  east  a  young 
moon  swung  low  and  shone  a  sulky 
red-gold.  Townshend  was  tired  to  the 
heart  and  his  bones  ached,  but  the  pic¬ 
aninny  was  sleeping  quietly  on  his 
arm.  He  was  dully,  strangely  ill  at 
ease. 

There  was  no  light  showing,  and  the 
stockman  was  posted  by  the  track  fifty 
yards  from  the  house.  Townshend 
pulled  up  and  flung  a  question  at  him. 

The  man  showed  an  untidy  outline. 
His  thumbs  were  in  his  belt;  his  face 
glowed  crimson  and  faded  thrice  above 
his  pipe-bowl,  and  he  sent  three  clouds 
of  smoke  out  and  upward  in  the  stag¬ 
nant  air  before  he  spoke.  The  face 
looked  wildly  puzzled.  “She’s— the 
Missis  is—’’ 

“Speak,  you  blazing  idiot!  Dead? 
Say  it!’’ 

“No — queer.  That’s  what  she  is.  It 
was  like  this— I  took  away  the  gun,” 
called  after  Townshend. 

A  gray  figure  was  standing  perfectly 
still  in  the  doorway.  Townshend  dis¬ 
mounted  softly,  still  with  the  sleeping 
child  on  his  right  arm. 

“Barbara,”  he  said,  quietly.  “Bar¬ 
bara.” 

“Who  is  It?”  a  strange  voice  answered 
him.  “Something’s  pinned  quite  tight 
round  my  head.” 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
then  round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to¬ 
wards  him.  “Come,  Barbara,  it’s  Jas¬ 
per,  you  know.  And  It’s  all  right.” 

She  came  to  him  and  he  saw  her  in 
the  dimness,  looking  for  an  Instant  wild 
and  strange.  Then,  as  though  in  the 
depths  of  her  something  had  looseened, 
broken  and  melted,  he  saw  the  Barbara 
he  had  known  aforetime.  She  clung  to 
him  sobbing  and  crying  passionately. 
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Presently,  the  first  intensity  of  her 
sobbing  past,  and  though  her  face  was 
still  hidden  against  his  neck,  her  hands 
began  to  wander  over  him,  pressing 
him  fondiy  here  and  there.  In  doing  so 
she  touched  the  little  naked  body  of  the 
picaninny.  She  raised  herself  up  with 
a  strange,  wild  cry. 

He  tried  to  hold  it  from  her,  to  ex¬ 
plain;  but  she  would  hear  nothing,  and 
followed  him,  holding  out  both  hands 
and  staring  hungrily  at  the  child. 

“A  child— give  it  me,  quick!  Give  it 
me,  Jasper!” 

“Barbara,”  he  said,  blunderingly— “it’s 
black— and  motherless.  We  mustn’t 
hurt-” 

“Hurt?  Motherless?  Oh  you—.  Give 
me  the  child!”  She  stamped  her  foot 

There  was  something  imperious  in 
the  demand;  he  handed  her  the  sleeping 
creature.  She  clutched  it  fiercely,  and 
seemed  to  crush  it  to  her  breast;  yet 
it  was  taken  and  held  with  such  uner¬ 
ring  gentleness,  that  the  picaninny 
merely  opened  two  large  sleepy  eyes 
and  closed  them  again.  Then  he  snug¬ 
gled  against  her  neck  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Barbara  laughed  and  sobbed  at  once 
for  joy.  She  rubbed  her  cheek  on  the 
picanlnny’s  shoulder;  she  took  one  of 
the  fat  little  arms  and  pressed  it  round 
her  neck;  she  nibbled  at  the  child  here 
and  there  with  her  lips.  And  all  the 

llie  CornblU  Magailne. 


time  she  swung  herself  from  foot  to 
foot  with  a  cradling,  motherly  move¬ 
ment. 

Brown,  who  had  withdrawn,  came 
back;  the  two  men  stood  together  in 
amazement  She  looked  up  at  them 
presently,  and  laughed  a  deep-chested 
happy  laugh,  and  fled,  hugging  the  pic¬ 
aninny  to  her. 

The  two  men  stood  alone  for  a  while, 
saying  nothing.  By  and  bye  they  stole 
guiltily  within;  Townshend  lit  the  lamp 
and  they  foraged,  still  exchanging 
scarcely  a  word,  for  something  to  eat. 

An  hour  later  Townshend  crept  quiet¬ 
ly  back  from  his  wife’s  room. 

“They’re  asleep,”  he  whispered,  “dead 
asleep,  cuddled  up  together,  black  and 
white.  It’s  been  a  strange  day, 
Crackey.  Let’s  go  out  and  smoke.” 

They  went  forth.  The  illimitable 
downs  were  white  beneath  the  moon. 
The  two  men  lay  in  the  grass  and 
watched  the  smoke-clouds  poise  and 
vanish  in  the  dewless,  windless  night 
But  they  found  little  to  say  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

*«*«*«« 

That  was  the  first  and  last  “disper¬ 
sal”  of  the  blacks  on  Townshend’s  cat¬ 
tle-run.  The  picaninny  lived  to  be  a 
stockrider  there;  and  within  a  year  of 
the  picaninny’s  coming  a  chiid  was 
born  at  the  Oontoona  homestead. 

Heriert  C.  Maciltcaine. 


WORK  AND  REST  ARE  BOTH  BUILDERS, 

O  brother-toiler,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 

I  had  this  grace— to  smile,  and  stand  aside. 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  in  the  dark. 

As  doth  a  meadow’s  in  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langhridge. 
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BEHIND  THE  PURDAH.* 


I. 

A  straggling  building  with  a  spiked 
gateway,  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  need¬ 
ing  manipulation  in  the  opening,  as  it 
led  through  a  bare  courtyard  to  a  por¬ 
tico  that  did  its  best  to  be  imposing,— 
such  was  your  introduction  to  the  roy¬ 
alty  of  Balsnigh  Rai,  of  an  Indian 
principality.  And  if  indeed  the  iron  and 
mortar  had  failed  to  impress  you,  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  the  ill- 
dressed,  ill-drilled  guard  would  excite 
what  was  lacking  in  the  sentiment. 

But  there  was  time  for  a  regular  se¬ 
ries  of  impressions  to  lounge  through 
your  unoccupied  mind.  The  opium-eat¬ 
ing  courtiers  around  his  magnificent 
Highness  believed  in  admitting  you  to 
the  presence  in  detachments,  as  it 
were.  The  more  abject  you  felt,  the 
more  likely  was  it  that  you  would  ap¬ 
preciate  their  pinchbeck  glories;  and 
you  sat  on  in  the  durbar  vehicle,  the 
two  lean  horses  foaming  with  the 
drive  from  the  guest-house,  under  the 
weight  of  a  not  too  modetm  chariot  and 
a  harness  patched  up  with  strips  of 
soiled  rag  or  old  packing-cord.  Along 
the  unwashed  stone  verandahs  were 
disposed  dirzies  (tailors),  of  varying  ca¬ 
pacity.  Their  chief  sat  holding  some 
cheap  Manchester  print  between  the 
toes  of  his  right  foot,  the  while  he 
clicked  the  unerring  steel  of  the  work¬ 
man  whose  craft  had  come  to  him,  like 
his  existence,  from  his  immediate  ante¬ 
cedents.  Curious  garments  they  were 
which  he  cut,  loose,  shapeless  coats 
with  tight  interminable  sleeves;  and  he 
threw  them  now  to  this,  now  to  that 

*  Purdah,  a  veil  or  cnrtain,  and  especially  a 
•nrtain  screening  women  from  the  sight  of 
men;  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  Zenana,  the 
women’s  apartments  as  distinct  from  the 
men’s.  “Native  ladies  look  upon  the  conflne- 


subordinate,  who  whipped  a  long  piece 
of  cotton  off  a  small  white  ball,  and 
requisitioned  both  toes  and  fingers 
while  he  helped  the  creation  of  the 
coats  through  the  next  stage,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  operations  of  the  large  im¬ 
portant  man  at  the  sewing-machine. 
Yes,  a  veritable  sewing-machine  it  was, 
and  the  colony  and  the  State  were 
rightly  proud  of  it. 

Before  you  look  further,  you  should 
note  the  way  the  men  work.  ’Tis  non- 
Western,  topsy-turvy,  the  needle  pulled 
aw’ay  from  you,  and  travelling  there¬ 
fore,  from  left  to  right  of  the  seam,  in¬ 
stead  of  ■aic^  vend.  In  a  group  by  them¬ 
selves  sit  the  gold  and  silver  embroid¬ 
erers,  lean  men  with  keen  faces  and 
bent  backs.  They  sit  on  the  floor  cross- 
legged,  and  the  most  beautiful  designs 
grow  under  circumstances  and  with 
the  aid  of  implements  primitive  to  a 
degree.  Beside  each  worker  lies  the 
bullion  (gold  and  silver  in  tiny  spang¬ 
les  or  delicate  wire  lengths)  in  some 
rough  receptacle,  an  old  newspaper, 
perhaps,  or  the  contents  of  your  waste- 
paper  basket.  The  design  is  chalked 
out  on  the  velvet  or  satin;  and  he  sews 
the  bullion  on  to  this,  running  the 
sharpest  of  needles  through  the  wire, 
which  he  has  first  snipped  to  the  size 
required.  The  manipulation  of  that 
mass  of  glittering  gold  and  silver  be¬ 
comes  fascinating,— but  here  is 
Chunltal  the  herald.  Miss  Rebecca 
Yeastman,  the  lady-doctor,  through 
whose  spectacles  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing,  is  summoned  to  the  durbar-room. 

Tall  is  Miss  Rebecca,  and  spare,  and 
angular.  As  she  alights,  her  chatelaine 

ment  behind  the  purdah  as  a  badge  of  rank, 
and  also  as  a  sign  of  chastity,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  proud  of  it.’’  Life  ik  the  Mofussil, 
by  an  Ex-Oivilian.  Two  volumes,  1878. 
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Jingles  ominously.  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  how  much  personality  there  is  in 
a  jingle?  There  Is  the  cheerful  Jingle 
ot  the  maiden  of  seventeen,  an  inviting 
tintinnabulation,  saying,— “I  am  com¬ 
ing,  play  with  me,  laugh  with 
me,  waste  as  many  precious  min¬ 
utes  as  you  dare!”  There  is  the 
decided  resonant  clash  of  the  el¬ 
derly  matron:  “I  have  come,”  It  says, 
“to  set  things  straight;”— don’t  you 
hear  the  sound?  Then  lastly  there  is 
the  mean  between  the  two;  the  confi¬ 
dent,  active  jingle  of  the  woman  of 
business,  not  enticing,  but  yet  not  jar¬ 
ring,  just  pleasantly  negative.  “I  know 
not  what  your  work  may  be,  but  I’ve 
come  to  do  mine,  and  to  do  it  well;” 
and  at  the  sound  all  idlers  despise 
themselves,  and  slink  into  unseen  cor¬ 
ners.  In  India  there  is  a  further  jin¬ 
gle,  the  jingle  of  the  domestic,  “rings 
on  her  fingers,  bells  on  her  toes;”  but 
her  ditty  is,— “This  is  my  bank!  my 
bank!  In  this  showy,  noisy  form  I 
carry  my  savings.” 

Rebecca  Yeastman  was  of  the  third 
category,  and  the  tailors  instinctively 
sat  the  more  upright  as  she  passed 
them,  and  sleepy  Huri,  In  the  corner, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  cracked  his  toes, 
and  fell  vigorously  to  his  tacking. 

Not  a  whit  bashful  was  she,  as  she 
followed  her  guide  up  the  marble  stair¬ 
case;  the  outlook  was  improving,  but 
her  environment  very  seldom  affects  a 
woman  of  Rebecca’s  calibre.  For  so 
self-possessed,  brisk  a  person  her  walk 
was  a  surprise;  ’twas  rather  like  a  cam¬ 
el’s,— head  protruding,  steps  long  and 
halting— but  it  did  still  suggest  dogged 
steadfastness  of  purpose;  and  she  was 
a  thoroughly  good  creature,  every  fac¬ 
ulty  of  her,  of  that  you  might  be  cer¬ 
tain. 

“Lady  Sahib  will  wait  here,”  said  the 
man.  “Ranee  Sahib  have  not  yet  had 
permission  to  receive.  Rajah  Sahib  has 
the  white  mark  on  his  forehead,  will  not 
finish  the  service  of  the  holy  Vishnu 


for  an  hour  or  more.  No  one  will  dis¬ 
turb  the  lady.” 

An  hour  or  more!  the  practical  soul 
of  the  woman  of  business  abhorred  the 
long  vacuity;  however,  she  had  re¬ 
sources  within  possible  reach.  From  a 
capacious  pocket  she  produced  some 
feminine  filigree  occupation,  and  ran 
the  ivory  bobbin  in  and  out  under  the 
vigilant  pince-nez. 

Presently  it  occurred  to  her  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  put  together  her 
impressions  of  the  room.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  glance  sufiiced.  “Plush  and 
broken  crockery!”  she  said,  with  her 
characteristic  grunt,  and  as  her  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  bobbin,  she  in¬ 
tercepted  the  steady  scrutiny  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes.  They  were  not,  by  any 
means,  a  nice  pair  of  eyes,  long,  nar¬ 
row,  a  little  quizzical,  wholly  wily  and 
untrustworthy,— hall-marked  spy.  Re¬ 
becca  Yeastman  was  certainly  not  sen¬ 
sitive,  or  she  would  have  realized  ear¬ 
lier  that  behind  almost  every  curtain 
lurked  some  such  watcher,  soft-footed, 
noiseless,  wakeful.  However,  this  par¬ 
ticular  inspection  in  no  way  disconcert¬ 
ed  her;  neither  annoyance  nor  curios¬ 
ity,  even  the  most  fieetlng,  varied  the 
immobility  of  her  face;  and,  albeit  she 
knew  it  not.  It  was  to  this  fact  that 
she  owed  the  termination  of  her  vigil. 
'I’he  old  harridan,  who  directed  affairs 
behind  the  purdah,  carried  back  a  fa¬ 
vorable  verdict  “She’ll  do,”  she  said. 
“She’s  as  ugly  as  the  toad  which  croaks 
in  the  pond  yonder;  and  she  can  keep 
a  secret  or  may  the  Gods  forever  still 
my  lying  tongue!” 

It  was  this  old  woman,  Parbathl  her¬ 
self,  who  went  back  for  her;  and  she 
led  her  through  such  dark,  intentional¬ 
ly  devious  passages,  that  Rebecca, 
though  excellent  at  locality,  could 
never  tell  whether  or  not  the  room  she 
finally  entered  were  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  as  the  one  she  had  left. 

The  sight  which  greeted  her  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  new  and  engrossing.  The  room 
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was  large  and  square  with  windows 
too  high*  for  purposes  of  outlook,  and 
closely  barred  against  all  use  as  venti¬ 
lators.  On  the  floor  was  a  gaudy 
Western  carpet,  stamped,  literally  as 
well  as  intrinsically,  as  cheap  German 
merchandise.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  a  high  silver  bedstead, 
bung  with  opaque  curtains,  which  were 
evidently  not  intended  as  security 
against  mosquitoes,  for  those  musical 
creatures  buzzed  among  the  heavy 
folds  with  appreciative  contentment. 
On  the  floor  sat  women  of  varying 
ages,  some  shaven,  and  without  orna¬ 
ment,  others  caparisoned  gaily  enough; 
all  in  the  rich  dark  reds  and  blues  of 
the  Kathiawad  sorec.  They  were  mov¬ 
ing  their  bodies  to  and  fro  to  a  monot¬ 
onous  Gregorian  wail,  which  ceased 
not  for  the  entrance  of  the  intruder. 
Parbathi  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  Rebec¬ 
ca  approached,  being  constrained  to 
submit  for  lack  of  language,  else  her 
initiatory  activities  would  certainly 
have  been  devoted  to  the  extrusion  of 
the  noise  and  the  introduction  of  some 
fresh  air. 

When  her  eyes  had  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  want  of  light,  what  she 
saw  in  no  way  alarmed  her  medical  in¬ 
stincts.  Among  tumbled  bed-clothes, 
rich  silks,  and  cheap  cotton  sheets,  lay, 
fully  dressed  and  bejewelled,  a  smug, 
sleek,  decently-featured  Indian  lady. 
Her  skin  was  beautifully  smooth,  and 
under  her  lashes  were  the  accustomed 
artiflcial  shadows,  the  material  absit 
omen  of  the  nation.  One  plump  hand 
lay  lazily  across  the  clothes,  and  you 
saw  that  the  nails  were  well-kept  and 
dyed  with  the  brilliant  mendhi;  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  was  coiled  pettishly  round  the 
short  thick  neck. 

“Bilious,”  said  Rebecca.  Parbathi  did 
not  understand,  but  she  saw  that  the 
doctor  was  not  impressed  by  the  hein¬ 
ousness  of  the  disease,  and  she  poured 
out  volleys  of  Jargon,  waving  her 
hands  in  wild  gesticulation.  Then, 


growing  helpless  at  the  sight  of  Rebec¬ 
ca’s  calm  and  sane  proceedings,— the 
matter  of  fact  feeling  of  the  pulse,  the 
unceremonious  lift  of  the  eye-lid,  the 
business-like  production  of  tablet  and 
pencil  for  the  composition  of  a  suitabie 
tonic— it  dawned  on  her  that  a  com¬ 
municating  tongue  was  what  she 
wanted;  and  she  darted  out  to  secure 
old  Prubhu  Das,  the  domestic  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  one  male,  save  the  Ra¬ 
jah,  who  was  allowed  access  to  this  end 
of  the  palace.  Prubhu  Das  was  just  be¬ 
hind  the  door,  watching,  and  was 
therefore  soon  produced.  He  was  a 
spare,  flesbless  Hindu,  clad  in  flowing 
robes  over  which  he  wore  a  long  white 
coat.  On  his  head  was  a  slight  black 
cap,  from  out  of  which  had  escaped 
the  wiry  grey  top-knot,  the  sign  oc¬ 
cipital  of  his  Brahminism;  and  as  he 
bowed  and  genuflected  to  the  lady,  this 
odd  little  termination  bobbed  in  the 
most  ludicrous  way  against  the  rest  of 
his  clean-shaven  head.  For  you  must 
know  that  Brahmins  grow  a  capillary 
oasis  there  alone,  where  most  Western¬ 
ers  are  innutritive  in  old  age. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “your  Mon¬ 
strosity,  your  Magniloquence,  learned 
in  the  English  JEsculapianisms!  in  this 
poor  house  we,  prince  of  the  people, 
are  your  dusty  slaves!”  Here  he  paused, 
to  leer  deprecatingly  and  express  fa¬ 
cially  his  grovelling  obsequiousness. 

“Humph!”  said  Rebecca  “you  know 
English  I  suppose?  Well  then,  this 
lady  has  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  bestirring 
herself.  She  is  bilious,— that  is  all— 
the  rest  is  imagination.  Here  is  a  ton¬ 
ic,  and  I  have  also  noted  directions  as 
to  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  These  win¬ 
dows  ought  to  be  open,  and  all  these 
howling  women  turned  out.  Do  you 
hear?” 

Prubhu  Das  was  the  most  delightful 
pantomime  possible.  There  he  stood, 
slightly  inclining  forward,  his  hands 
clasped  in  agonized  supplication,  his 
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eyes  blinking  twenty  to  the  second, 
and  at  every  few  words  spoken  he 
jerked  bis  bead  towards  tbe  doctor, 
opening  bis  moutb  in  a  gape  wbicb 
was  meant  to  convey  a  combination  of 
assent  and  astonishment.  Then  he 
spoke;  the  occasion  was  serious,  and 
his  speech  matched  it. 

“Lady  not  diagnosticate  good,  right 
way.  Ranee  Sahib  not  bile;  Ranee  Sa¬ 
hib  poison.  You  see  old  Mother 
Thekrani  wear  widow’s  cloth.  She  co¬ 
bra-minded,  breeze  in  her  brain.  She 
make  poison  ready.  Cook  sweetmeats, 
in  sweetmeats  hide  poison.  Ranee  eat 
sweetmeat,  now  sick,  tomorrow  die. 
Rajah  Sahib  carry  her  on  litter,  make 
her  ashes.  Mother  Thekrani  too  much 
wicked.  Doctor  Lady  give  certificate, 
write  Ranee  Sahib  die  poison.”  He 
gasped,  exhausted  with  such  direct 
speaking,  for  his  mind  was  tortuo'is 
and  abhorred  a  straight  line. 

“Nonsense!”  was  the  retort.  “The 
lady  is  no  more  poisoned  than  I  am 
when  I  eat  too  much  dinner.”  But 
Prubhu  Das’s  next  move  was  more 
practical.  The  doctor  was  presented 
with  a  quantity  of  food  alleged  to  have 
been  eaten  by  the  Ranee,  neatly  bottled 
and  sealed  in  accordance  with  local  po¬ 
lice-instructions  on  the  subject— what 
an  amount  of  study  those  rules  had 
cost  the  old  man! — and,  albeit  denying 
any  connection  between  the  food  and 
the  royal  lady,  Rebecca  promised  to 
investigate  and  report  the  next  day. 
She  chuckled  gleefully  as  she  carried 
off  her  prize;  poisons  were  her  special 
subject,  and  she  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  an  introduction  to  the  Indian 
type  would  be  so  soon  afforded  her. 
The  report  she  wrote  before  she  slept, 
in  the  large  chandelier-lighted  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  guest-house.  It  was  brief 
enough;  the  food  contained  poison  sufil- 
clent  to  have  extinguished  Instantly  the 
entire  nine  lives  of  the  most  vital  cat. 
She  added  an  unsolicited  rider  on  tbe  Im¬ 
possibility  of  the  Ranee’s  having  par¬ 


taken  of  this  concoction,  aud  of  the 
equal  absurdity  of  connecting  tbe  Tbe- 
krani  with  any  such  deep-laid  scheme. 
But  the  perspicuity  of  her  arguments 
appealed  not  to  the  Durbar.  There  was 
poison  in  the  food,  so  much  was  cer¬ 
tain;  therefore  the  old  Thekrani  (who 
had  not  even  the  most  remote  connec¬ 
tion  with  tbe  royal  kitchen)  must  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  at  tbe  domestic 
tribunal. 

II. 

Not  far  from  Gower  Street  station, 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  corner  of  the 
city  of  London,  stands  a  great  block  of 
modern  red  brick.  You  are  back  again 
in  tbe  haunts  of  civilization  now,  and 
you  press  tbe  button  to  summon  the 
accustomed  porter.  He  comes  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  you  follow  him  up  a  fiigbt  of 
steps,  which  beam  upon  you  in  the  un¬ 
mistakable  cleanliness  of  English  soap 
and  water.  “Miss  Marion  Mainwaring? 
This  way.  No.  17,”  says  the  stout  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  Women  Students’  Cham¬ 
bers,  Chenies  Street;  and  he  retires 
with  a  salute,  leaving  you  to  your  own 
resources. 

It  looks  like  a  student’s  room,  and  a 
woman’s.  Prints  of  Rubens  and  Nicolo 
Poussin,  of  Cuyp  and  William  Hunt, 
of  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  Madonnas 
and  bachannal  orgies,  Dutch  sunsets 
and  beggar-boys,  hang,  in  impartial 
selection  and  appropriate  setting, 
against  the  Morris-papered  walls.  One 
end  of  the  room  is  lined  with  deep- 
browed  tomes,  of  a  scientific  and  med¬ 
ical  aspect;  a  writing-table  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  bow-window  betrays  an  air  of 
recent  requisition;  softly -cushioned 
lounges  invite  to  unstudious  repose; 
within  easy  reach  are  picture-papers 
and  the  latest  poem.  The  mantel-piece 
is  laden  with  the  pretty  yellow  Jonquil; 
and  a  copper  kettle  is  Just  beginning  to 
simmer  on  the  pleasantly  crackling  fire, 
beside  which  sits  the  tall,  dark,  strong- 
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featured  owner  of  these  varied  tastes. 
She  reads  sheets  of  closely  written  for¬ 
eign  paper,  and  you,— you  creep  behind 
her  and  look  over  her  shoulder. 

I. 

Kathiawad,  November,  189G. 
Well,  Marlon, 

For  all  brainless,  unjust  atrocities 
commend  me  to  sleek,  globulous  Rajahs 
of  Indian  principalities!  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  the  poisoned  com¬ 
fits,  and  how  excited  I  was  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  investigating  an  Indian  poi¬ 
son  so  early  in  my  life  here?  1  had 
such  visions  of  collecting  useful  dale, 
for  the  old  Octopian  in  the  dear  la'.iora- 
tory  round  which  my  affections  still 
hover.  But,  alack,  my  pride  is  turned 
to  remorse!  The  immediate  result  of 
my  report  is  that  they  suspect  a  poor 
old  widowed  ex-Queen  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  one  of  her  grandson’s  wives, 
and  she  is  expelled  the  palace,  bereft 
of  all  that  might,  by  any  possibility, 
help  her  to  keep  herself  in  fairly  decent 
comfort  elsewhere.  I  expect  the  fact 
was  that  the  young  Ranees  disliked 
the  old  one,  and  plotted  this  device  for 
ridding  themselves  of  her  supervision. 
They  tell  me  she  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  former  maid,  and  I  mean 
to  go  and  see  her,  and  hear  more  of 
her  history. 

No!  I  have  not  plagued  myself  with 
vain  regrets,  as  you’d  have  done;  not, 
at  least,  after  a  quiet  sane  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter.  Why  should  I 
prick  my  fingers  with  the  thorns  which 
other  people  gather?  You  will  know, 
however,  that  I  did  not  omit  my  best 
persuasions  with  the  Prince,  useless  as 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  were 
at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  to  me  personally  the  Ra¬ 
jah  has  been  kindness  itself.  This  is 
only  a  moderately  sized  State,  and  is 
not  very  remarkabie  for  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial  charms.  The  country  round 
about  is  cotton-picking  and  flat.  I  rath¬ 


er  liked  seeing  the  small  sparely-clad 
children  (wearing  nought  but  their 
hair,  you  know,),  helping  their  mothers 
pick  cotton  under  the  bright  Indian 
skies.  But  the  cotton  factories,  with 
their  tall  unpicturesque  chimneys,  are 
an  unpleasantly  civilized  suggestion. 
Among  the  arrangements  planned  for 
my  amusement  was  a  play  by  a  stroll¬ 
ing  company.  The  palace  has  a  theatre, 
but  the  night  was  so  sultry  that  the 
performance  transferred  itself  to  an 
impromptu  stage  out  in  the  open. 
’Twas  a  strange  unforgetable  sight, 
lighted  as  it  was  by  flaming  torches, 
burning  weirdly  under  the  glowering 
sky.  In  the  foreground  sat  the  Rajah  on 
his  gemmed  throne,  richly  jewelled  and 
gaily  robed;  behind  was  a  throng  of 
fierce  black-mustachioed  attendants, 
and  closing  up  round  the  royal  person¬ 
age  an  Impenetrable  guard.  Even 
among  his  own  people  he  is  not  safe. 
They  say  that  at  night  he  sleeps,  liter¬ 
ally,  under  drawn  swords,  two  particu¬ 
larly  trusty  servitors  keeping  guard, 
like  angels  with  extended  wings,  at 
the  head  of  his  bed. 

The  stage  arrangements  were  rough 
enough,  and  the  play  in  p.arts,  I  am 
told,  quite  Impossible;  but  ignorance  of 
the  language  stood  me  in  stead  of  an 
expurgated  edition.  ’Twas  a  panto¬ 
mimic  skit  on  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  the  young  civilian.  A  florid 
Englishman  (the  mask  was  really  good) 
bits  at  a  camp  table,  bolding  his  mi¬ 
gratory  court  upon  a  criminal  charged 
with  murdering  his  wife.  As  he  does 
not  yet  know  the  language,  he  works 
through  an  Interpreter. 

Magistrate.  How  old  was  your  wife? 

Criminal.  Ten  years. 

Interpreter.  {Knovcing  the  minority  of 
the  victim  Kill  heighten  the  heniousness 
of  the  crime  to  a  civilized  mind.)  He 
says.  Sir,  she  was  an  old  woman  of 
some  sixty-five  years. 

Magistrate.  An  old  woman!  Where’s 
the  corpse? 
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Interpreter.  Now  burnt,  some  twelve 
months  since  your  Honor’s  last  visit 
to  this  Zillah.  Prisoner  keeping  in  gaol 
all  the  time.  But  ashes  in  Prisoner’s 
wallet.  Your  Honor  inspect? 

Magistrate.  How  old  is  the  Prisoner? 

Criminal.  Twenty-five  years. 

Interpreter.  {Interpreting  again  to  fit 
his  own  x4eas  of  what  is  best.)  Prisoner 
same  age  as  late  corpse,  your  Honor, 
hut  looking  very  young.  Vishnu  God,_ 
salt  preserve  his  life. 

Magistrate.  (TFAose  eyes  are  opened 
by  this  blatant  falsehood.)  Hang  the 
man,— to  morrow,  five  A.M.! 

The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be,  when 
you  do  stoop  to  lying,  take  care  that 
the  lies  have  at  least  some  semblance 
of  plausibility. 

The  second  half  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  conjuring  tricks,  at  which 
local  jugglers  are  really  unsurpassable. 
I  hear  that  these  jugglers  are  a  caste 
by  themselves,  and  are  a  most  Inter¬ 
esting  people,  clannish  and  unapproach¬ 
able.  To  their  own  caste  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  kind.  A  juggler’s  portionless 
widow  becomes  the  care  of  the  whole 
community;  his  daughters  are  married 
at  their  joint  expense,  and  bis  sons  are 
taught  the  trade  by  the  cleverest  jug¬ 
gler  among  them.  As  a  result  a  woman 
is  oftenest  in  best  case  when  widowed. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  this  should  happen 
in  the  country  where  widowhood  has 
always  been  shown  us  in  the  saddest 
colors?  Truly  is  this  a  land  of  an¬ 
omalies! 

But  to  return,— a  custom  you  would 
have  enjoyed  was  the  evening  lamp¬ 
lighting.  When  the  sun  drops,  the 
torch-bearers  congregate  at  the  palace- 
gates,  and  run  in  a  body,  bearing  fiam- 
ing  pines  in  their  hands,  to  salute,  at 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  palace,  the 
reigning  King.  He  Is  called  by  all  the 
titles  which  his  country  and  the  Em¬ 
press  bestow  upon  him,  and  by  all  the 
high-sounding  fiatteries  which  the  East¬ 
ern  tongue  and  loyal  subjects  can  de¬ 


vise.  Then  the  chief  torch-bearer  lights 
the  lamps  in  the  entrance-hall,  till 
which  is  done  not  a  single  spark  must 
relieve  the  darkness  of  the  palace. 
Should  there  be  a  Prince  living  in  his 
own  separate  palace,  the  ceremony  Is 
repeated  for  him.  It  was  all  so  strange 
and  oriental,  I  think  it  is  one  of  my 
nicest  memories  of  this  place. 

I  hear  I  may  visit  the  old  Thekrani 
to  morrow,  so  you  shall  have  news  of 
her  when  next  I  write. 

P.  S.  What  do  the  ladies  do  all  day, 
you  ask.  Quarrel?  No,  they  are  too 
lethargic  for  any  such  activity.  Most 
of  them  turn  over  and  fondle  their  love¬ 
ly  jewels  and  silk  garments.  One 
Ranee  has  taken  a  violent  passion  for 
the  concertina.  She  has  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  in  all  sizes,  and  by  all 
makers,  but  refuses  to  be  taught  how 
to  handle  the  instrument  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  way.  As  she  is  energetic  about 
playing,  you  can  imagine  the  conse¬ 
quence.  I  no  longer  wonder  that  about 
half  a  mile  divides  the  King’s  apart¬ 
ments  from  the  zenana. 

II. 

Kathlawad,  December,  1896. 
Oh,  my  dear  Marion, 

Such  a  hovel  it  is  which  houses  the 
poor  old  Thekrani!  A  great  gateway, 
built  for  offence  and  defence  does  in¬ 
deed  frown  threateningly  at  the  public 
road,  and  is  ofiicered  by  a  custodian 
equally  forbidding  and  imposing.  But, 
oh  the  sordid  poverty  behind  the 
wicket!  Two  small  rooms  are  all  the 
house  contains.  In  one  live  the  maid 
and  her  family,  all  devoted  to  the 
Thekrani  and  counting  themselves 
happy  to  be  serving  her;  the  other  is 
at  the  Thekrani’s  own  disposal,  but  she 
lives  mostly  on  the  little  veranda.  Here 
I  found  her  dressed  in  a  spotless  white 
cloth,  seated  on  the  fioor,  poring,  with 
the  bedimmed  vision  of  her  eighty-four 
years,  over  an  illumined  Sanskrit  text 
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The  little  gray  squirrels  ran  about  her 
unabashed,  hiding  in  the  folds  of  her 
draperies,  and  perching  on  her  shoul¬ 
der,— a  striking  contrast.  But,  ugh!— 
the  mice  ran  about  too,  equaliy  priv- 
iieged,  and  you  will  understand  how 
apprehensive  these  made  me  feel.  In 
the  yard  just  beyond  are  tethered  the 
great  unsightly  buffaloes,  and  the 
dwarfed  Indian  cows,  which  provide 
not  oniy  the  chief  food,  but  aiso  the 
only  income  of  the  small  household. 
The  incarnate  pathos  of  it  rises  to  your 
mind  as  you  look  at  the  old  woman! 
I  wish  one  could  help  her.  She  takes 
things  with  a  large  equanimity,  how¬ 
ever,  saying,  as  they  all  say  in  this 
country,  “It  is  my  fate!” 

Her  jewels  have  long  since  been 
transmuted  into  coin,  one  beautiful  un¬ 
cut  diamond  alone  remaining.  Should 
nothing  else  happen  to  help  her,  she 
will  use  this  to  accomplish  the  final 
journey  of  her  life.  It  is  such  an  odd 
idea.  When  she  feels  death  near  (her 
horoscope  will  date  the  feeling),  she 
will  start,  however  feeble,  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  sacred  Ganges,  which, 
you  must  know,  is  many  hundred  miles 
distant  from  this  place.  She  will  take 
with  her  the  ashes  of  her  son  and 
daughter,  having  vowed  that  these 
should  mingle  with  the  sacred  fiuid. 
“If  I  reach  the  Ganges,”  she  explained, 
“after  throwing  in  these  tw’o  little  bags 
'  and  saying  the  necessary  prayers,!  will 
lay  me  down  on  the  bank  and  die.  Su- 
bibree,  my  faithful  maid,  will  see  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  done  for  my 
poor  frame.  This  alone  is  now  my  care 
in  life.” 

Of  the  Rajah  she  speaks  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Yet  she  did  tell  me  how  he 
wrested  from  her  all  her  possessions, 
and  indeed  he  still  withholds  her  allow¬ 
ance,  month  by  month  as  it  fails  due, 
but  she  is  quite  sure  that  with  the  gods 
there  will  be  retribution  for  him,  and 
she  wastes  no  human  vengeance. 

Her  ejection  from  the  palace  must 
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have  been  picturesque.  It  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  this  should  be  a  final  transla¬ 
tion;  and  to  this  end,  with  some  show 
of  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  was  sent 
her  the  loveliest  of  garments.  But  the 
old  maid,  skilled  in  the  poisons  of  na¬ 
tive  States,  warned  her,  only  just  in 
time,  that  to  wear  it  would  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  body  against  cremation.  I 
have  a  piece  of  it  now,  a  valued  pos¬ 
session.  Failing  fraud,  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  force.  Imagine  it  all!  The 
breathless,  dark  night;  the  swift 
stealthy  steps  of  the  harridan,  as  she 
comes  to  bind  her  victim,  preventing 
all  possible  outcry  by  a  tent-peg  wedged 
in  between  the  poor,  toothless  jaws; 
the  noiseless  race  (tyranny  against 
helplessness!)  through  the  deserted 
streets;  the  secretive  palanquin  reveal¬ 
ing  nothing  concerning  its  burden— and, 
finally  the  ruthless  desertion  outside 
the  city  gates!  Here  she  would  have 
fared  very  badly  indeed,  but  that  a  kind- 
hearted  palanquin-bearer  had  given  up 
his  place  at  the  poles  to  the  ubiquitous 
maid,  who  took  her  to  the  house  where 
I  found  her.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  all 
this  time  the  Rajah  was  entertaining 
me,  to  lull  my  suspicions  and  keep  me 
off  enquiry!  I  am  an  oaf,  and  could 
weep  with  vexation! 

III. 

Kathiawad,  May,  1897. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  Thekrani, 
and  her  pitiful  story?  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  few  months  after  I  said 
good-bye  to  her,  she  felt  the  death-call 
and  went  her  pilgrimage.  Her  vitality 
lasted  the  distance  of  the  sacred  river, 
and  she  omitted  nothing  of  all  she 
had  vowed.  But  that  was  a  week  ago, 
and  she  lies  in  a  trance  now  on  the 
treeless  sand-banks,  responsive  to 
neither  the  fierce  sun  by  day,  nor  the 
brilliant  stars  by  night.  Can’t  you  see 
it  all?  And  the  eternal  river  fiows  by, 
cold,  majestic,  unheeding! 

Cornelia  Sorabji. 
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To  every  dweller  on  the  Little  Moun¬ 
tain  there  comes  a  day  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  far  and  near,  make  their  arrange¬ 
ments  with  him  and  him  alone,  in  their 
thoughts.  Up  to  that  moment  he  may 
have  been  one  of  the  most  insignificant 
among  them,  one  of  the  least  regarded 
among  the  'gray  emmets  which  move 
over  the  naked  fields  as  you  look  down 
upon  the  country  from  some  bald,  rocky 
height;  but  to  him,  on  that  day,  the 
most  pressing  business,  the  most  entic¬ 
ing  pleasure,  must  give  way.  For  him, 
as  the  season  may  run,  the  plough  will 
stand  still  in  mid-furrow;  for  him  the 
precious  hay  will  be  uncarrled  on  up¬ 
land  pastures,  though  gusty  blasts 
whistle  down  the  rocky  valleys  and 
moan  round  the  gray  stone  of  the  hill¬ 
top  cairn,  and  the  wild  cry  of  sea-birds 
fiocking  inland  comes  down  the  wind, 
and  storm  is  near;  for  him,  the  scanty 
corn  will  lie  unbound  in  the  yellow 
sunshine,  though  days  are  shortening 
and  autumn  is  dying  fast 

Yet  this  situation  is  not  exempt  from 
the  irony  of  things.  On  the  day  that 
the  mountain  to  a  man  waits  upon  him, 
he  will  be  unconscious  of  it  all,  for  it 
will  be  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Many 
customs  have  waned,  many  old  cere¬ 
monials  have  fallen  upon  neglect  and 
evil  days,  but  the  funeral  to  which  the 
whole  countryside  gathers,  still  fiour- 
ishes  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales  as 
vigorously  as  ever;  it  Is  easily  the 
greatest  function  in  peasant  and  yeo¬ 
man  life. 

A  Welsh  funeral  begins,  as  it  were, 
the  night  before,  when  a  religious  serv¬ 
ice  is  held  at  the  house  of  the  deceased 
person.  This  is  usually  fixed  for  half¬ 
past  eix  in  the  evening,  and  about  five 
o’clock  small  knots  of  men  begin  to 
cross  the  mountain  towards  the  church. 


Their  task  is  to  fetch  the  bier,  and 
when  enough  have  gathered  to  form 
a  small  procession  they  start  from  the 
church  to  the  house  carrying  the  bier  in 
turns.  The  bier  is  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  living-room,  the  coflln  piaced 
upon  it,  a  service  held  around  it,  and 
then  friends  and  neighbors  disperse 
until  the  next  day. 

Towards  midday,  then,  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  you  set  off  to  attend  the  main 
function.  The  mountain  is  full  of 
spurs  or  ridges,  and  the  house  lies  al¬ 
most  for  a  certainty  in  a  deep  hollow 
for  sake  of  shelter.  As  you  cross  the 
last  ridge  you  pause  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  country. 

On  every  side  you  see  people  converg¬ 
ing  on  the  place,  the  nearer  of  them 
tiny,  dark  figures,  sharp  against  the 
gray  of  the  mountain,  the  farther  mere 
dots,  but  all  dropping  down  the  encir¬ 
cling  hillsides  and  running  together  to 
fall  into  the  little  black  pool  of  people 
which  surrounds  the  whitewashed 
farmhouse  and  its  knot  of  wind-beaten 
trees.  You  push  on  and  slip  into  the 
throng  yourself.  Everything  is  very 
quiet  A  faint  voice  comes  to  your 
ears  through  the  open  window  of  the 
kitchen,  and  you  know  that  some  one 
is  preaching  there,  but  you  do  not  move 
towards  the  sound;  the  house  has  been 
packed  long  ago.  Not  a  tithe  of  the 
concourse  could  get  in  or  even  near  the 
window,  and  you  see  long  lines  of 
brown-faced  men  clad  in  the  dark 
mountain  homespun  and  seated  quietly 
under  the  hedgerows  or  leaning  against 
the  dry-stone,  lichen-spotted  walls  and 
whispering  to  each  other,  for  on  these 
occasions  one-half  of  the  countryside 
meets  the  other  half  and  has  much  to 
say.  You  also  lean  leisurely  over  a 
wall  and  survey  the  scene.  The  part  of 
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the  farmyard  before  the  house  has 
been  kept  clear,  and  is  neatly  swept, 
but  the  lower  end  is  filled  with  vehicles 
and  saddle-horses,  for  many  people 
have  ridden  or  driven  long  distances  to 
be  present.  After  a  while  there  is  a  stir 
about  the  door,  and  the  women  begin 
to  stream  out.  Upon  this  the  whispering 
men,  and  those  who  have  gone  farther 
away  to  talk  more  freely,  cease  their 
conversation  and  cluster  together  and 
move  into  the  yard.  Now  all  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  presently  the 
coflln  is  borne  out  shoulder-high.  It  is 
fastened  firmly  to  the  bier,  and  the 
latter  is  carried  by  four  mourners,  and 
these  are  always  the  four  nearest  male 
relations  of  the  deceased.  The  bier  is 
set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
and  the  whole  crowd,  for  whom  there 
is  now  plenty  of  room,  gather  round  in 
a  close-packed  ring.  The  officiating 
minister  gives  out  one  of  the  fine  hymns 
of  which  there  is  such  a  noble  etore  in 
Welsh,  and  they  sing— ah,  how  they 
sing! 

This  hymn  is  called  “emyn  cyn  codi,” 
the  “hymn  before  lifting,”  because  at 
Its  close  the  body  will  be  lifted  and  set 
down  no  more  till  the  church  is  reached. 
As  the  hymn  dies  away  the  men  begin 
to  move  steadily  off,  and  the  women 
stand  on  one  side,  and  the  four  who 
carried  out  the  bier  receive  it  once 
more  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  theirs 
to  carry  their  dead  the  first  stage  away 
from  home,  it  is  theirs  to  carry  the  last 
stage  to  the  church  and  set  the  bier 
down  before  the  altar,  it  is  theirs  to 
carry  from  the  church  to  the  grave. 
For  the  rest  they  walk  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  coffin,  and  the  bier  is  borne  in 
turns  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  gathered  to  pay  this  last  token  of 
regard. 

You  will  observe  that  as  the  men  move 
off  they  form  In  ranks  of  four  abreast; 
you  will  also  see  that  these  ranks 
are  formed  on  a  principle,  and  this  is 
that  any  given  four  are  much  of  a  size; 


four  tall  men  walk  together,  four  short 
men  drop  into  line.  This  is  for  conven¬ 
ience  when  their  turn  comes  to  carry 
the  bier,  any  marked  inequality  in 
height  among  the  bearers  resulting  in 
great  awkwardness  and  uneasiness 
over  the  rough  broken  roads  and  steep 
slopes  lying  between  us  and  the  church¬ 
yard.  When  every  man  has  dropped 
into  his  rank  and  stepped  away  with 
slow,  regular  stride,  the  four  mourners, 
shouldering  the  bier,  follow,  and  now 
the  women  prepare  to  march.  They 
walk  behind  the  coffin,  and,  as  they 
have  not  to  carry,  their  ranks  are  not 
formed  with  the  exactness  of  the 
men’s.  After  them  the  vehicles  move 
forward  in  single  file,  and  finally,  the 
horsemen  fall  in,  usually  two  abreast, 
and  bring  up  the  rear.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  bearers  are  all  before  the 
coffin,  the  non-bearers  all  behind  it. 
Everything  has  been  reduced  to  an  ex¬ 
act  system,  and  the  labor  of  bearing- 
no  slight  task  under  a  heavy  load  over 
rough  country— is  distributed  to  a  nicety 
among  the  marching  column.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  walks  the  man 
to  whom  this  duty  is  entrusted,  usually 
a  patriarch  of  the  mountain,  whose 
bowed  shoulders  are  no  longer  equal  to 
the  burden  of  the  bier.  He  walks  along, 
his  great  silver  watch  in  his  hand,  and 
at  Intervals— the  exact  length  settled 
by  his  judgment  of  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  roughness  or  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  road,  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  like  points— he  waves  his  staff 
above  his  head.  Instantly  obedient  to 
this  signal,  the  front  rank  drops  out, 
two  on  each  side,  and  stands  still  while 
the  procession  of  men  moves  past  them. 
As  the  bier  approaches  they  step  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  load  is  transferred  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  the  one  party 
slipping  out  and  the  other  slip¬ 
ping  in  so  swiftly  and  surely  that  the 
march  Is  not  delayed  an  Instant.  Nor 
is  the  bier  lowered  for  a  moment 
Shoulder-high  the  dead  are  borne  out 
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of  their  homes,  and  shoulder-high  they 
remain  until  the  bier  is  set  down  before 
the  altar  in  the  little  church.  The  re¬ 
lieved  party  step  forward  and  form  the 
rear  rank  of  the  men.  Thus  the  front 
line  is  continually  falling  out  and  the 
rear  is  continually  forging  forward 
until  it  is  the  turn  of  the  latter  to  step 
aside  once  more,  and  the  result  is  per¬ 
fect  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  con¬ 
course  is  absolutely  inseparable  from 
this  kind  of  a  funeral.  Often  the  burden 
has  to  be  carried  for  miles  over  rough 
country  and  by  the  rudest  of  roads,  and 
the  members  of  a  small  body  of  men 
would  be  called  upon  too  often.  The 
idea  of  a  hearse,  or  a  substitute  for  a 
hearse,  is  regarded  with  the  keenest 
repugnance.  In  their  opinion  it  is  so 
cold,  so  heartless  a  way  of  conveying  a 
dead  friend  to  his  grave;  and  to  carry 
out  their  beloved  custom  they  will  sup¬ 
port  unmurmuringly  a  high  degree  of 
discomfort  and  inconvenience.  I  have 
seen  a  bier  patiently  borne  mile  after 
mile  at  midday  when  the  mountain  was 
a-shimmer  under  the  sultriest  blaze  of 
a  July  sun.  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten 
men  wrestling  fiercely  to  keep  their 
footing  and  hold  up  their  precious  bur¬ 
den  on  a  precipitous  slope  coated  with 
ice,  utterly  Impassable  under  such  a 
load,  had  not  the  great  square  nails  in 
their  heavy  boots  given  them  some  sort 
of  grip.  I  have  known  a  journey  of 
six  miles  made  to  a  distant  churchyard 
over  the  hills,  and  every  Inch  of  It, 
save  the  first  quarter-mile,  done  at  the 
usual  snail’s  pace  under  a  hissing 
downpour,  which  speedily  reduced  the 
clothes  of  the  procession  to  mere  sops 
of  cloth  upon  their  bodies. 

To  the  on-looker  from  a  distance, 
especially  if  he  be  on  some  adjacent 
height,  the  long,  dark  train  looks  won¬ 
derfully  picturesque  as  it  winds  slowly 
by  narrow  road  and  open  mountain 
towards  the  churchyard.  Nowadays 


the  march  is  made  without  pause. 
An  old  custom,  now  disused,  checked 
the  march  at  every  place  where  roads 
crossed,  and  a  prayer  was  offered  up. 
It  is  said  that  this  had  reference  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  burying  evil-doers  at 
such  points,  a  practice  which  resem¬ 
bled  the  old  English  custom  with  sui¬ 
cides.  It  was  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  these  evil-folk  haunted  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  had  been  laid,  but 
the  prayer  offered  up  saved  the  depart¬ 
ed  from  becoming  their  prey. 

Sometimes  on  the  march  the  people 
sing,  and  the  effect  is  often  fine  beyond 
description.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  attending  a  funeral,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  my  experience,  when  I  heard 
some  of  the  noblest  singing  I  have 
ever  listened  to  in  my  life.  There  were 
circumstances  of  sad  and  special  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  the  occasion, 
and  a  concourse,  great  for  so  thinly 
inhabited  a  countiyside,  bad  come  to¬ 
gether.  Horse  and  foot,  full  five  hun¬ 
dred,  preceded  or  followed  the  bier  that 
day.  It  was  very  hot,  and  to  escape 
the  dust  I  had  walked  ahead  a  little  at 
one  point  where  a  very  steep  hill  stood 
up  like  a  wall  across  the  country.  The 
road  mounted  It  directly,  and  at  the  top 
I  turned  to  look  over  the  funeral  train 
in  the  valley  below.  The  advance 
guard  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  while  the  horses  were  still  filing 
round  a  distant  bend  where  the  road 
disappeared.  Midway  the  uncovered 
coffin  of  polished  oak  glittering  in  the 
sun  was  the  only  point  of  light  along 
the  far-extended  sable  line.  From  this 
height  and  distance  It  had  the 
appearance  of  a  little  boat  borne 
smoothly  forward  on  the  dark 
wave  which  fiowed  beneath  and 
around  it.  Of  a  sudden  the  men  in 
front  began  to  sing.  They  sang,  of 
course,  “O  frynlau  Caersalem,”  and  the 
fine  old  verse  was  never  more  nobly 
rendered.  The  parts  for  the  various 
voices  were  taken  up  with  the  utmost 
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precision,  and  the  stately  harmonies,  ex¬ 
quisite  at  once  in  their  lofty  melan¬ 
choly,  their  tender  beauty  and  the  deep 
sadness  which  was  breathed  into  every 
note,  rang  back  from  cliff  and  woody 
scaur  with  a  thousand  echoes  as  if 
hill  and  valley  recalled  the  strain— as 
well  they  might— and  chanted  it  back 
to  the  chanting  train.  Faintly  at  times 
one  caught  the  high  sweet  notes  of  the 
women  in  the  distance.  As  in  “The 
Princess”:- 

“And  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men 
Bike  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.” 

But  for  the  most  part  the  rich,  sonor¬ 
ous  voices  of  the  men  filled  the  valley 
and  rolled  up  the  hillside  in  a  massy 
billow  of  full  and  sustained  harmony. 
From  “O  fryniau”  they  passed  to  “Bydd 
myrdd,”  another  air  compact  of  most 
admirable  effects  and  as  finely  ren¬ 
dered.  Heard  amid  alien  scenes  this 
music  is  striking  in  a  high  degree,  but 
only  amid  such  a  setting  and  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  can  its  last  drop 
of  sweetness  be  drained.  The  wild, 
wailing  note  of  some  of  the  airs  sung 
on  these  marches  are  in  such  keeping 
with  the  mournful  beauty  of  the  gray, 
desolate  mountains,  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  among  like  scenes  they  must 
have  crept  into  the  heart  of  the  first 
singer— often  a  long-forgotten  singer 
of  a  far-off  day,  for  many  of  the  airs 
are  traditional  and  of  great  antiquity. 

When  the  funeral  procession  reaches 
the  church  the  majority  stretch  them¬ 
selves  on  the  grass,  if  the  day  be  fine, 
to  rest  after  their  journey,  for  the  tiny 
building  will  hold  but  part  of  the  array. 
The  service  concluded,  the  coffin  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  lowered 
and  the  final  prayers  are  read.  It  is 
the  invariable  custom  to  fill  in  the 
grave  while  the  relatives  remain  about 
it,  backed  by  the  thick-standing  crowd. 


before,  indeed,  any  one  goes  away.  A 
bundle  of  the  queer,  long-handled  shov¬ 
els  they  use  is  fetched  from  behind  a 
tombstone  near  at  hand,  where  they 
have  been  stowed  in  readiness;  three 
or  four  seize  them  and  the  filling-in 
goes  steadily  forward.  This  final  touch 
often  deeply  affects  the  easily-moved 
Celtic  throng,  so  keenly  alive  to  senti¬ 
ment,  so  quick  to  feel,  so  prone  to  weep¬ 
ing.  Death  strikes  with  a  deeper, 
sharper  bolt  among  these  solitudes  than 
in  busier  places.  Where  but  few  are  to 
be  found  a  familiar  figure  is  the  more 
keenly  missed.  Age  after  age,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  the  people  have 
married  and  intermarried  until,  within 
a  little,  every  one  Is  related  to  every  one 
else,  and  the  mountain  is  inhabited  by 
one  great  family.  The  loss  is  personal 
to  a  degree  unknown  in  busy  towns 
where  people  look  on  each  other  with 
cold  and  careless  eyes.  And  as  the 
clods  and  stones  fall  with  hollow  rattle 
and  dull,  sullen  blows  into  the  open 
grave,  often  a  song  of  farewell  is 
raised,  the  strain  breathing  such  feel¬ 
ing  and  passion  as  to  produce  an  effect 
inexpressibly  striking  and  affecting. 
W'hen  the  last  spadeful  has  been 
thrown  on  the  mound,  the  assembly 
begins  slowly  to  melt  away,  striking  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
funeral  is  over. 

There  is  the  fine  simplicity  of  imme¬ 
morial  custom  about  this  rite.  Through 
the  dim  mist  of  tradition  nothing  is 
seen  more  clearly  than  the  meeting  of 
the  people  to  march  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  with  their  dead,  whether  a  hero 
was  borne  to  e  hill-top  to  be  laid  un¬ 
der  a  mighty  cairn,  or  one  of  humbler 
rank  was  buried  in  the  valley  below. 
So  did  the  old  ^Velsh  carry  the  ashes 
of  their  departed  to  place  under  the 
ancient  barrows  found  on  many  an 
English  hillside,  and  so  do  their  de¬ 
scendants  to  this  day  on  the  Little 
Mountain. 


TranpU  Bar. 
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Apart  from  its  Immediate  political 
and  military  details,  the  sudden  con¬ 
flict  of  China,  not  with  one  foreign 
Power  but  with  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  an  event  of  a  singularly 
interesting  and  singularly  suggestive 
character.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  beginning  of  an  event  which 
both  the  philosophical  and  religious 
thinker  must  have  long  waited  for  as 
one  demanded  by  the  fitness  of  things 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  discussing 
democratic  theories  of  progress,  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  fact  that  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  progress  is  not,  as  many 
superficial  theorists  argue,  a  phenome¬ 
non  in  any  way  characteristic  of  the 
human  race  generally;  but  is  on  the 
contrary  exceptional  and  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  it  He  pointed  out 
with  Impressive  and  caustic  eloquence, 
that  the  vast  populations  of  the  East, 
which  form  still  the  bulk  of  humanity, 
are  not  only  out  of  sympathy  with  our 
Westeni  dreams  of  progress  but  regard 
the  very  idea  of  change  with  hostility 
and  intense  disgust;  and  he  argued 
from  this  fact  that  the  millennium  of 
universal  democracy,  to  which  Euro¬ 
pean  enthusiasts  look  forward  as  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  mankind,  is  a  fe¬ 
verish  and  foolish  fancy. 

In  present  circumstances  it  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  these 
diflflculties,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
through  the  world  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Western  nations,  are  not  beginning 
at  length  to  be  dissolved  by  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  events— by  a  process  which 
may  prove  extremely  slow,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  now  visibly  beginning. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  most 
careless  student  of  history  that  the 
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causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the  Western 
nations  have  been  concerned  in  it,  or 
the  causes  which  have  threatened  to 
produce  it,  have  during  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century  been,  to 
an  increasing  extent,  causes  which 
have  had  to  do  with  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  civilized  Powers  of  Europe 
—the  Ponders  which  are  distinctly  pro¬ 
gressive— and  the  stationary  or  semi- 
civilized  races,  which  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  more  numerous,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  habitable 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  fact  Is  one 
which  deserves  a  kind  of  attention 
deeper  than  that  which  politicians  are 
accustomed  to  give  to  it.  The  political 
events  and  the  political  complications 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  are  rightly 
end  inevitably  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  practical  statesmen.  But  behind 
these  events  and  developments  of  the 
hour,  the  day,  the 'year,  the  fact  has 
other  and  deeper  aspects,  which  appeal 
to  those  elements  of  larger  thought 
and  philosophy,  that,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  exist  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us.  For  these  multiplying  points  of 
contact  between  the  progressive  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  human  race  and  the  station¬ 
ary  or  semi-civilized  majority,  and  the 
political  events  arising  from  them,  are 
not  isolated  phenomena,  and  are  not 
accidental  phenomena,  in  the  sense  in 
which  many  conflicts  between  the  civ¬ 
ilized  Powers  may  be  called  so.  They 
are  not  due,  for  example,  as  was  the 
war  of  American  independence  or  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia,  to 
causes  which  might  have  been  ob¬ 
viated  by  sound  policy  or  neutralized 
by  astute  diplomacy;  nor  are  they  due 
to  the  exceptional  activity  of  excep¬ 
tional  men  such  as  Napoleon.  They 
are  due  to  causes  of  a  wider  and  in¬ 
evitable  kind,  which  neither  genius. 
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nor  diplomacy,  nor  sound  statesman¬ 
ship,  nor  religion  can  resist.  They  are 
due  fundamentally  to  that  astonishing 
and  inexorable  process— the  growth  of 
population  amongst  all  progressive 
races— and  behind  this  process  lies  an¬ 
other  which  preceded,  and  which  also 
accompanies  it— the  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  of  the  means  of  trav¬ 
elling,  of  transmitting  news,  of  diffus¬ 
ing  education,  and  of  stimulating 
thought.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the 
progressive  races  of  the  world  are  no 
longer  merely  progressive,  but  they 
have  come  inevitably  to  be  expansive. 
Take  the  case  of  our  own  country.  Not 
only  has  the  growth  of  population  in 
these  islands  resulted  in  a  constant 
overflow  of  emigrants  to  other  portions 
of  the  world,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  still  remains  at  home  has 
become  notoriously  and  increasingly 
dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  other,  and  on  distant  countries;  and 
the  significance  of  this  fact  is  in¬ 
creased  when  we  remember  that  by  the 
word  “subsistence,”  all  political  think¬ 
ers  agree  to  include,  on  behalf  of  even 
the  poorest  classes,  not  merely  the 
necessaries  of  life  but  a  growing  por¬ 
tion  of  its  luxuries.  However  much 
some  people  may  try  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  the  corporate  income  of 
any  closely  populated  country,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  which  is  advancing  at  once 
in  numbers  and  in  its  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  can  only  keep  pace  with  their  na¬ 
tional  requirements  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  growth  In  the  volume  of  commod¬ 
ities  for  which  other  countries  will 
give  it  their  own  products  in  exchange, 
or  by  the  establishment  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  a  certain  proportion  of  Its  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  progress 
amongst  the  progressive  nations  is  to 
make  the  entire  world  economically  one 
single  country,  whose  various  districts 
are  becoming  more  closely  dependent 
on  one  another.  The  sparsely  occupied 


regions  are  becoming  like  wastes  and 
commons,  w’hlch,  in  the  Interests  of  all 
classes,  must  sooner  or  later  be  en¬ 
closed,  and  the  non-progressive  and 
semi-civilized  nations  are  coming  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  position  of  a  half-educated 
lower  class,  which  the  progressive  na¬ 
tions,  alike  in  its  interest  and  their 
own,  must  gradually  educate  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  progress,  and  com¬ 
pel  to  bear  its  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  life.  In  other  words  the 
progress  of  the  progressive  nations  is 
becoming  increasingly  identified  with 
the  civilization  of  the  semi-civilized  na¬ 
tions— a  process  which,  whatever  it 
may  be  else,  is  on  its  material  side  in¬ 
variably  economic  and  commercial. 
Thus  the  Impact  of  the  progressive  na¬ 
tions  on  the  unprogressive  and  the 
semi-civilized  and  their  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  force  themselves  into 
sparsely  populated  countries,  which  of 
late  have  been  the  main  cause  of  war 
and  international  complications,  are, 
we  repeat,  not  causes  of  a  transitory 
or  accidental  character.  They  are 
causes  which  are  world-wide  in  their 
operation,  inexorable  in  their  tendency, 
and  must  necessarily  continue  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  destinies  of  the  human  race 
beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of  time 
which  can  be  reached  by  reasonable 
calculation.  This  process,  however, 
though  Its  proximate  origin  is  eco¬ 
nomic,  is  not  one  which  will  be  only 
or  even  mainly  economic  in  its  results. 
Economic  processes,  with  military 
force  subserving  them,  are  the  physical 
basis  of  civilization.  Just  as  the  brain 
is  the  physical  basis  of  thought;  but 
they  are  not  civilization  Itself.  They 
carry  with  them  the  civilization  of  art, 
of  politics,  of  philosophy  and  of  reli- 
glon— the  civilization  which  centres  it¬ 
self  in  the  Idea  of  what  man  is  and 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  his  existence; 
and  together  with  the  material  impact 
of  the  progressive  nations  on  the  non¬ 
progressive  will  come  the  collision  be- 
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tween  Western  thought  and  Oriental— 
between  the  religious  Ideas  of  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Mahommedan  and 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  nations  which 
have  risen  under  the  Influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  What  will  be  the  result  when 
Eastern  thought  and  Western  meet  in 
this  intimate  manner  on  a  ground  that 
will  be  common  to  both.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  say.  The  present  religion  of 

Tbe  Saturday  Review. 


the  West  had  its  origin  in  the  East; 
and  Just  as  conquered  Greece  gave 
conquering  Rome  its  art,  so  once  more 
may  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  East 
have  some  unconjecturable  effect  on 
the  spiritual  ideas  of  Europe.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  now  at 
last  listening  to  the  overture  to  a  new 
act  in  the  drama  of  human  history. 


DANTE’S  REALISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE  IDEAL.* 


To  discourse  of  Dante,  concerning 
whom,  ever  since  Boccaccio  lectured 
on  the  “Divina  Commedla”  in  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  procession  of  loving  com¬ 
mentators,  must  always  be  a  difficult 
undertaking;  and  tbe  difficulty  is  in¬ 
creased  when  the  audience  ad¬ 
dressed,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  this 
evening,  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  serious  students  of  the  austere 
Florentine.  The  only  claim  I  can  have 
on  your  attention  is  that  I  am,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  in  a  more  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  one  of  yourselves.  It  is  now 
close  on  forty  years  since,  in  Rome  as 
Rome  then  was,  one  repaired,  day 
after  day,  to  the  Baths  of  Cavacalla, 
not,  as  now,  denuded  of  the  sylvan 
growth  of  successive  centuries,  but 
cloaked,  from  shattered  base  to  ruined 
summit,  in  tangled  greenery,  and  in 
tbe  silent  sunshine  of  an  Imperial 
Past,  surrendered  oneself  to 

“quella  fonte 
Che  spande  dl  parlar  si  largo  flume,” 

that  unfailing  stream  of  spacious 
speech  which  Dante,  you  remember, 
ascribes  to  Virgil,  which  Dante  equally 
shares  with  him,  and  to  each  alike  of 
whom  one  can  sincerely  say:— 

‘Read  before  tbe  Dante  Society  on  June  13tb. 


“VagUaml  il  lungo  studio  e  il  grande 
amore, 

Che  m’  ban  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume.” 

But  love  and  study  of  Dante  will  not 
of  themselves  suffice  to  make  discourse 
concerning  him  interesting  or  ade¬ 
quate;  and  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
labor  this  evening.  But  my  task  has 
been  made  even  exceptionally  perilous, 
since  it  has  been  preceded  by  tbe  en¬ 
trancing  influence  of  music,  and  music 
that  borrowed  an  added  charm  from 
the  melodious  words  of  the  poet  him¬ 
self.  May  It  not  be  with  you  as  It 
was  with  him  when  the  musician  Ca- 
sella— “Casella  mio”— acceded  to  his 
request  in  tbe  Purgatorial  Realm,  and 
sang  to  him,  be  says, 

“si  dolcemente, 
Che  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  mi  suona.” 

sang  to  him  so  sweetly  that  tbe  sweet¬ 
ness  of  it  still  sounded  in  bis  ears; 
words  that  strangely  recall  the  couplet 
in  Wordsworth,  though  I  scarcely 
think  Wordsworth  was  a  Dante 
scholar:— 

“The  music  In  my  heart  I  bore. 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.” 

Many  of  you  remember,  I  am  sure, 
tbe  entire  passage  in  tbe  second  canto 
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of  the  “Purgatorio.”  But,  since  there 
may  be  some  who  have  forgotten  It— 
and  the  best  passages  in  the  “Divina 
Commedia”  can  never  be  recalled  too 
often— and  since,  moreover,  it  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
theme  on  which  I  propose  for  a  brief 
while  to  descant  this  evening,  let  me 
recall  it  to  your  remembrance.  Com¬ 
panioned  by  Virgil,  and  newly  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  Purgatory,  Dante 
perceives  a  barque  approaching,  so 
swift  and  light  that  it  causes  no  ripple 
on  the  water,  driven  and  steered  only 
by  the  wings  of  an  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
and  carrying  a  hundred  disembodied 
spirits,  singing  “In  exitu  Israel  de 
JEgypto.”  As  they  disembark,  one  of 
them  recognizes  Dante,  and  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  embrace  the  Poet.  The 
passage  is  too  beautiful  to  be  shorn  of 
its  loveliness  either  by  curtailment  or 
by  mere  translation:- 

‘To  vidi  uno  di  lor  trarresi  avante 
Per  abbracciarmi  eon  si  grande 
aCfetto, 

Cho  mosse  me  a  far  lo  somlglante. 

O  ombre  vane,  fuor  che  ne  nel 
aspetto! 

Tre  volte  dletro  a  lei  le  mani  avvlnsi, 

E  taute  mi  tornai  con  esse  al  petto. 

“Among  them  was  there  one  who  for¬ 
ward  preseed. 

So  keen  to  fold  me  to  his  heart,  that  I 
Instinctively  was  moved  to  do  the  like. 
O  shades  intangible,  save  in  your  seem¬ 
ing! 

Toward  him  did  I  thrice  outstretch  my 
arms. 

And  thrice  they  fell  back  empty  to  my 
side.”  * 

Words  that  will  recall  to  many  of  you 
the  lines  in  the  second  book  of  the 
“JEneld,”  where  JEneas  describes  to 
Dido  how  the  phantom  of  his  perished 
wife  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  for  her  through  the  fiames  and 
smoke  of  Troy,  and  how  In  vain  he 

*  The  renderings  Into  English  Terse  from  Dante 
ere  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 


Strove  to  fold  her  in  one  farewell  em¬ 
brace. 

“Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracclii,! 
circum. 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  ettu,:;it 
imago.” 

Similarly,  the  incorporeal  figure  in 
the  “Divine  Comedy”  bids  Dante  de¬ 
sist  from  the  attempt  to  embrace  him, 
since  it  is  useless;  and  then  Dante  dis¬ 
cerns  it  Is  that  of  Casella,  who  used 
oftentimes  in  Florence  to  sing  to  him, 
and  now  assures  the  poet  that,  as  he 
loved  him  upon  earth,  so  here  he  loves 
him  still.  Encouraged  by  the  tender 
words,  Dante  calls  him  “Casella  mio,” 
and  addresses  to  him  the  following 
bequest:— 

.  .  Se  nuova  legge  non  tl  toglie 
Memoria  o  uso  all’  amoroso  canto, 
Che  mi  solea  quetar  tutte  mie  voglie, 
Dl  do  tl  placcia  consolare  alquanto 
L’anima  mia,  che,  con  la  sua  persona 
Venendo  qul,  6  aCfannata  tanto.” 

“If  by  new  dispensation  not  deprived 
Of  the  remembrance  of  beloved  song 
Wherewith  you  used  to  soothe  ray 
restlessness, 

I  pray  you  now  a  little  while  assuage 
My  spirit,  which,  since  burdened  with 
the  body 

In  Journeying  here,  is  wearied  utterly.” 

Quickly  comes  the  melodious  re¬ 
sponse: 

“  ‘Amor  che  nella  mente  ml  ragonia,’ 
Gommincid  egli  allor  si  dolcemente, 
Che  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  mi  suona 
Lo  mlo  Maestro,  ed  io,  e  quella  gente 
Ch’eran  con  lul,  i)epevan  si  contenti. 
Com’  a  nessun  tocasse  altro  la 
mente.” 

“  ‘Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with¬ 
in  my  mind,’ 

With  such  sweet  tenderness  he  thus 
began 

That  still  the  sweetness  lingers  In  ray 
ear, 

Virgil,  and  I,  and  that  uncarnal  group 
That  with  him  were,  so  captivated 
seemed. 

That  in  our  hearts  was  room  for 
nought  beside.” 
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Not  so,  however,  the  angelic  guide 
of  the  spirits  newly  arrived  in  Purga¬ 
tory.  Seeing  them  “/Issi  ed  attendi  alle 
.sue  note,"  enthralled  by  Casella’s  sing¬ 
ing,  he  begins  to  rate  them  soundly  as 
“spiriti  lenti,"  lazy,  loitering  spirits, 
asks  them  what  they  mean  by  thus 
baiting  on  the  way,  and  bids  them 
hasten  to  the  spot  where  they  will  be 
gradually  purged  of  their  earthly 
offences,  and  be  admitted  to  the  face 
of  God.  The  canto  closes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exquisite  lines:— 

“Come  quando,  cogUendo  blada  o 
loglio, 

Gli  colombi  adunati  alia  pastura, 
Queti,  senza  moatrar  I’usato  orgoglio, 
Se  cosa  appare  ond  elli  abbian  paura 
Subitamente  lasciano  star  I’esca, 
Perch6  assaliti  son  da  maggior  cura; 
Cosl  vid’io  quella  masnada  fresca 
Lasciar  11  canto  e  fuggir  ver  la  costa. 
Com  uom  che  va  n6  sa  dove  riesca.” 

“.4.S  when  a  flight  of  doves,  in  quest  of 
food. 

Have  settled  on  a  fleld  of  wheat  or 
tares. 

And  there  still  feed  in  silent  quietude. 
If  by  some  apparition  that  they  dread 
.4sudden  scared,  forthway  desert  the 
meal. 

Since  by  mere  strong  anxiety  assailed. 
So  saw  I  that  new-landed  company 
Forsake  the  song  and  seek  the  moun¬ 
tain  side. 

Like  one  who  flees,  but  flies  he  knows 
not  whither.” 

Now,  if  u’e  consider  this  episode  in 
its  integrity,  do  we  not  And  ourselves, 
from  flrst  to  last,  essentially  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Ideal?  Whether  you  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  local  habitation 
named  Purgatory,  or  you  do  not,  none 
of  us,  not  even  Dante  himself,  has 
seen  It,  save  with  the  mind’s  eye.  It 
was  said  of  his  austere  countenance 
by  his  contemporaries  that  it  was  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  seen  Hell. 
But  the  phrase,  after  all,  was  flgura- 
tlve,  and  not  even  the  divine  poet  had, 


with  the  bodily  vision,  seen  what  Vir¬ 
gil,  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his 
lines,  calls  the  further  shore.  More¬ 
over,  for  awhile,  and  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  exordium  of  the  episode, 
Dante  surrenders  himself  wholly,  t* 
this  Ideal,  and  treats  it  idealistically. 
First  he  discerns  only  two  wings  of 
pure  white  light,  which,  when  he  has 
grown  more  accustomed  to  their 
brightness,  he  perceives  to  be  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  the  steersman  of 
the  purgatorial  bark:— 

“Yedi  che  edegna  gli  argomenti  umaui. 
Si  che  remo  non  vuol,  n6  altro  velo 
Che  Tale  sue,  tra  lit!  si  lontanl 

Trattando  I’aere  con  I’eterne  penne”— 

lines  that  for  ethereal  beauty,  are,  I 
think,  unmatched;  and  I  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  render  them  into  verse.  But 
what  they  say  is  that  the  Angel  had 
no  need  of  mortal  expedients,  of  sail, 
or  oar,  or  anything  beside,  save  his 
own  wings,  that  fanned  the  air  with 
their  eternal  breath.  The  bark,  thus 
driven  and  thus  steered,  is  equally  un¬ 
substantial  and  ideal,  for  it  makes  no 
ripple  in  the  wave  through  which  it 
glides.  But  at  length— not,  you  may 
be  quite  sure,  of  purpose  prepense,  but 
guided  by  that  unerring  instinct  which 
is  the  great  poet’s  supreme  gift- 
Dante  gradually  passes  from  idealistic 
and  realistic  treatment  of  the  episode, 
thereby  compelling  you,  by  what 
Shakespeare,  in  “The  Tempest,” 
through  the  mouth  of  Prospero,  calls 
“my  so  potent  art,”  to  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  in  its  occurrence,  even  if  your 
Incapacity  to  linger  too  long  in  the 
rarefled  atmosphere  of  the  Ideal  have 
begun  to  render  you  incredulous  con¬ 
cerning  it.  For  all  at  once  he  intro¬ 
duces  Casella,  Florence,  his  own  past 
cares  and  labors  there,  the  weariness 
of  the  spirit  that  comes  over  all  of  ns. 
even  from  our  very  spiritual  efforts, 
and  the  soothing  power  of  tender 
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music.  Then,  with  a  passing  touch  of 
happy  egotism,  which  has  such  a 
charm  for  us  in  poets  that  are  dead,  but 
which,  I  am  told,  is  resented,  though 
perhaps  not  by  the  gracious  or  the 
wise,  in  living  ones,  Dante  enforces 
our  belief  by  representing  Caselia  as 
forthwith  chanting  a  line  of  the  poet’s 
own  that  occurs  in  a  canzone  of  the 
“Con  Vito” 

“Amor  Che  nella  mente  mi  ragiona.” 

“Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with¬ 
in  my  mind.” 

For  a  moment  we  seem  to  be  again 
transported  into  the  pure  realm  of  the 
Ideal,  as  not  Dante  and  Virgil  alone, 
but  the  souls  Just  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Purgatory,  are  described  as  being 
60  enthralled  by  the  song— fufti  fisai  ed 
offenti— that  they  can  think  of  and 
heed  nothing  else.  But  quickly  comes 
another  realistic  touch  in  the  reproof 
to  the  spell-bound  spirits  not  there  to 
loiter  listening  to  the  strain,  but  to 
hurry  forward  to  their  destined 
bourne.  Finally,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
Impression  of  absolute  reality,  while 
not  removing  us  from  the  world,  or 
withdrawing  from  us  the  charm,  of 
the  Ideal,  the  poet  ends  with  the  ex< 
quisite  but  familiar  simile  of  the 
startled  doves  already  recited  to  you. 

What  is  the  impression  left,  what 
the  result  produced,  by  the  entire 
canto?  Surely  it  is  that  the  poet’s 
imagination,  operating  through  the 
poet’s  realistic  treatment  of  the  Ideal, 
and  his  idealistic  treatment  of  the 
Real,  has  taken  us  all  captive,  so  that 
we  feel  nothing  of  the  Increduiua  odi 
disposition,  the  unwillingmcss  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  the  mental  antipathy  en¬ 
gendered  by  that  unwillingness,  so 
tersely  and  so  truly  described  by  Hor¬ 
ace,  but  yield  credence  wholly  and 
al>solutely  to  the  existence  of  a  place 
called  Purgatory,  with  its  circles.  Its 
denizens,  its  hopes,  its  aspirations. 


and  purifying  power.  But,  read  where 
you  will  in  the  pages  of  the  “Divina 
Gommedia,”  you  will  find  this  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  its  permanent 
hold  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  Its 
theology  may  to  many  seem  open  to 
question,  to  some  obsolete  and  out  of 
date;  its  astronomy  necessarily  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  astronomers  of  later  date,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  times;  and  its  erudi¬ 
tion,  weighty  and  wonderful  as  it  is, 
can  occasionally  be  shown  by  more 
recent  and  more  advantageously  cir¬ 
cumstanced  scholarship  to  be  faulty 
and  Inaccurate.  But  so  long  as  these 
are  presented  to  us  nimbused  by  the 
wizard  light  that  fuses  the  Real  and 
the  Ideal,  we  believe  while  we  read 
and  listen,  and  that  is  enough.  The 
very  first  line  of  “Divina  Commedia,” 
so  familiar  to  everyone,  though  it  is  to 
introduce  us  to  the  horrors  of  the  In¬ 
ferno,  is  so  realistic,  so  within  the 
range  of  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  or 
even  looked  on  that  period  in  others, 
that  we  are  at  one  predisposed  to 
yield  our  imagination  passively  to 
what  follows.  But  I  must  allow  that 
the  passage  which  does  immediately 
follow,  and  which  discourses  of  the 
panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf,  is  so 
symbolic,  and  has  lent  itself  to  so 
many  suggestions  and  interpretations, 
that,  had  the  poem  generally  been  con¬ 
ceived  and  composed  In  that  fashion, 
it  would  not  only  have  fallen  short  of 
immortality,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  buried  in  the  pool  of  Lethe, 
which  is  the  predestined  resting-place 
of  all  untempered  and  unredeemed 
symbolism  in  verse.  I  smile,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  smile  also, 
when  I  say  that  I  too  have  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
those  three  menacing  beasts.  But. 
be  assured,  I  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
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tentioD  of  communicating  it  to  you.  I 
gladly  pass  on,  gladly  and  quickly,  as 
Dante  himself  passes  on,  to  a  more 
welcome  and  less  disreputable  appari¬ 
tion,  who  answers,  when  questioned 
as  to  who  and  what  he  Is,  that  man  he 
is  not,  but  man  be  was;  that  bis  par¬ 
ents  were  of  Lombardy,  and  all  bis 
folk  of  Mantuan  stock;  that  he  lived 
in  the  age  of  the  Great  Caesar  and  the 
fortunate  Augustus;  that  he  was  a 
poet— Poefo  sang  of  the  Just  and 
right-minded  son  of  Anchises,  the 
pious  .£neas,  who  came  to  Italy  and 
founded  a  greater  city  even  than  Troy, 
when  proud  Ilium  was  levelled  to  the 
dust.  In  the  presence  of  Virgil,  we  for¬ 
get  the  embarrassing  symbolism  of  the 
preceding  passage,  and  believe  once 
more;  and,  when  Dante  addresses  him 
in  lines  of  affectionate  awe,  that  you 
all  know  by  heart,  and  with  repeating 
which  all  lovers  of  poets  and  poetry 
console  themselves  when  the  prosaic 
world  passes  on  the  other  side,  every 
doubt,  every  misgiving,  every  linger¬ 
ing  remnant  of  incredulity  is  dis¬ 
missed,  and  we  are  prepared,  nay,  we 
are  eager,  to  take  the  triple  journey, 
along  two-thirds  of  which  Virgil  tells 
Dante  be  has  been  sent  by  the 
Imperador  che  lass^  regna,  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  to  conduct  him.  Pre¬ 
pared  we  are,  nay,  eager,  I  say,  to 
hear  the  disperate  atrida  of  the  spiriti 
dolenti,  the  wailings  of  despair  of  the 
eternally  lost,  and  the  yearning  sighs 
of  those  “che  son  contenti  nel  fuoeo” 
w'ho  are  resigned  to  purgatorial  pain, 
and  scarce  suffer  from  it,  since  they 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finally 
joining  the  heate  genti,  and,  along  with 
the  blessed,  seeing  the  Face  of  God. 
“Allor  si  mosse,  ed  lo  gll  tenni  dietro," 
says  Dante  in  the  closing  line  of  this, 
the  First  Canto  of  the  “Dlvlna  Corn- 
media.” 

“Then  moved  he  on,  and  I  paced  after 
him.” 


Could  you  have  a  more  realistic 
touch?  So  realistic,  so  real,  is  it,  in 
the  Realm  of  the  Ideal,  that,  just  as 
Dante  followed  Virgil,  so  we  follow 
both,  humble  and  unquestioning  be¬ 
lievers  in  whatever  may  be  told  us. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  approval  of  infiexlbly- 
avenging  justice  consequent  on  wrong¬ 
doing  is  less  marked  and  less  frequent 
than  sentimental  compassion  for  the 
wrongdoer,  the  punishments  indicted  in 
the  Infenio  for  the  infraction  of  the 
Divine  Law,  as  Dante  understood  It, 
are  found  repellent  by  many  persons, 
and  agreeable  to  few.  I  grant  that 
they  are  appalling  in  their  sternness; 
nor  was  Dante  himself  unconscious  of 
this,  for  does  be  not  describe  Minos 
as  “scowling  horribly”  as  the  souls  of 
the  damned  came  before  him  for  judg¬ 
ment,  and  for  discriminating  consign¬ 
ment  to  their  alloted  circle  of  torture. 
Always  terse,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  terrible,  he  nevertheless  e.vhaust8 
the  vocabulary  of  torment  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  doloroao  ospizio,  the  dolorous 
home  from  which  they  will  never  re¬ 
turn.  As  Milton  speaks  of  the  “dark¬ 
ness  visible”  of  Hell,  so  Dante,  before 
him,  writes  of  it  as  “loco  d’  ogni  luce 
muto,"  a  place  silent  of  light,  but  that 
wails  and  moans  like  a  tempestuous 
sea,  battered  and  buffeted  by  jarring 
winds,  finally  designated 

“La  bufera  infernal,  che  mai  non 
resta.” 

“The  Infernal  hurricane  that  ceases 
never.” 

Of  those  who  are  whirled  about  by  it, 
“dl  qua,  di  1&,  dl  glfi,  dl  su,”  hither 
and  thither,  upward  and  downward, 
he  writes  the  awful  line:— 

“Nulla  speranza  gli  conforta  mal.” 

“They  have  no  hope  of  consolation 
ever. 

Or  even  mitigation  of  their  woe.” 
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1  could  not  bring  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  me,  to  cite 
more  minutely  the  magnificently  mer¬ 
ciless  phrases— all  of  them  thoroughly 
realistic  touches  concerning  ideal  tor¬ 
ment— wherewith  Dante  here  makes 
his  terza  rima  an  instrument  or  organ 
on  which  to  sound  the  very  diapason 
of  the  damned;  and,  did  he  dwell  over- 
long  on  those  deep,  distressing  octaves 
of  endless  suffering,  without  passing 
by  easy  and  natural  gradation  into  the 
pathetic  minor,  he  would  end  by 
alienating  all  but  the  austerer  natures. 
But  he  is  too  great  an  artist,  too 
human,  too  congenitally  and  rootedly 
a  poet,  to  make  that  mistake.  I  am 
sure  you  all  know  in  which  canto  of 
the  “Inferno”  occur  the  terrific  phrases 
I  have  been  citing,  and  need  no  tell¬ 
ing  that  they  are  immediately  followed 
by  the  most  tender  and  tearful  pas¬ 
sage  In  the  wide  range  of  poetic  litera¬ 
ture.  While  even  yet  the  sound  of 
“fa  bufera  infernal”  seems  howling  in 
our  ears,  suddenly  it  all  subsides,  and 
we  hear  instead  a  musically  plaintive 
voice  saying;— 

“Siede  la  terra,  dove  nata  fui, 

Sulla  marina  dove  M  Po  discende. 
Per  aver  pace  co’  seguaci  sud.” 

“The  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by 
the  sea. 

Unto  whose  shore  a  restless  river  rolls, 
To  be  at  peace  with  all  Its  followers.” 

Then  comes  the  love-story  of  Paola 
Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
told  in  such  exquisite  accents,  so 
veiled  in  music,  so  transfigured  by 
verse,  that  even  the  sternest  moralist, 
I  imagine,  can  hardly  bring  himself  to 
call  it  illicit.  I  confess  I  think  it  the 
loveliest  single  passage  in  poetry  ever 
written;  yes,  lovelier  even  than  any- 
tliing  in  Shakespeare,  for  it  has  all 
Shakespeare’s  genius,  and  more  than 
Shakespeare’s  art;  and  I  compassion¬ 
ate  the  man  or  woman  who  having 


had  the  gift  of  birth  goes  down 
to  the  grave  without  having  read 
it.  There  is  no  such  other  love- 
story,  no  such  other  example  of  the 
lacrymw  rerum,  the  deep  abiding  tear¬ 
fulness  of  things.  Nothing  should  be 
taken  from,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
it  To  me  it  seems  sacred,  like  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  that  no  one  must 
presume  to  touch;  and  I  own  I  tremble 
as  I  presume,  here  and  there,  to  at¬ 
tempt  unavailingly,  to  translate  it  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Florence 
in  the  month  of  May,  1865,  when  the 
City  of  Flowers,  the  City  of  Dante, 
which  then  seemed  peopled  with 
nightingales  and  roses,  was  celebrating 
the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  her  exiled  poet;  and  those  of 
us  who  loved  him  assembled  in  the 
Pagliano  Theatre  to  hear  Ristori, 
Salvinl,  and  Rossi  repeat  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  living  pictures,  the 
best  known  passages  of  the  “Divina 
Commedia.”  One  of  those  supreme 
elocutionists,  who  still  lives,  recited 
the  story  of  Paola  and  Francesca;  and 
from  her  gifted  voice  we  heard 
of  the  tempo  de'  dolci  sospiri  and 
t  dtibbiosi  desiri,  the  season  of  sweet 
sighs  and  hesitating  desires,  the 
disiato  riso,  the  longed-for  smile,  the 
trembling  kiss,  the  closing  of  the 
volume,  and  then  the  final  lines  of  the 
canto. 

“Mentre  che  I’uno  splrto  questo  disse, 
L’altro  piangeva  si  che  dl  pietade 
To  vennl  men  cosi  com'  lo  morisse: 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade.” 

“While  the  one  told  to  us  this  dolorous 
tale. 

The  other  wept  so  bitterly,  that  I 
Out  of  sheer  pity  felt  as  like  to  die; 
And  down  I  fell,  even  as  a  dead  body 
falls.” 

This  unmatched  tale  of  tender  trans¬ 
gression  and  vainly  penitential  tears 
almost  reconciles  us  to  the  more  ab- 
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stract  description  of  punishment  that 
precedes  it,  and  the  detailed  account  of 
pitiless  penalty  that  follows  it,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  cantos;  and  the  absolute  fu¬ 
sion  of  the  Ideal  and  the  real  in  the 
woeful  story  imparts  to  it  a  verisimili¬ 
tude  irresistible  even  by  the  most  un¬ 
imaginative  and  incredulous.  Rimini, 
Ravenna,  Malatesta,  are  names  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  all,  that  any  story  con¬ 
cerning  them  would  have  to  be  to  the 
last  degree  improbable  to  move  our  In¬ 
credulity.  But  who  is  it  that  Is  not 
prepared  to  believe  in  the  sorrows  of 
a  love-tale? 

“Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth.” 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
the  human  heart,  the  greatest  and  wis¬ 
est  teacher  concerning  human  life, 
who  tells  us  that;  and  Dante,  who  In 
this  respect  is  to  be  almost  as  much 
trusted  ns  Shakespeare  himself,  makes 
Francesca,  with  her  truly  feminine 
temperament,  say:— 

“Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  per- 
dona. 

Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  mcor  non  m’abban- 
dona.” 

“Love  that  compels  all  who  are  loved 
to  love. 

Entangled  both  In  such  abiding  cbarm. 
That,  as  you  see,  he  still  deserts  me 
not,” 

As  we  hear  those  words,  it  is  no  longer 
Rimini,  Ravenna,  Malatesta,  Paola, 
Francesca,  that  arrest  our  attention 
and  rivet  it  by  their  reality.  We  are  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  ideal  realism,  or  real¬ 
istic  Idealism,  call  It  which  you  will,  of 
the  larger  and  wider  world  we  all  In¬ 
habit,  of  this  vast  and  universal 
theatre,  of  whose  stage  Love  remains 


to-day,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  will 
remain  forever,  the  central  figure,  the 
dominant  protagonist. 

So  far  we  have  seen,  by  illustrations 
purposely  taken  from  passages  in  the 
“Inferno”  and  the  “Purgatoria”  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  serious  readers  of  the 
“Divine  Comedy,”  how  Dante,  by 
realistic  touches,  makes  us  believe  in 
the  Ideal,  and  how,  by  never  for  long 
quitting  the  region  of  the  Ideal,  he 
reconciles  us  to  the  most  accurate  and 
merciless  realism.  But  there  is  a  third 
Realm  to  which  he  is  admitted,  and 
whither  he  transports  us,  the  “Para¬ 
dise,”  Some  prosaically  precise  per¬ 
son  would,  perhaps,  say  that  the 
thirtieth  canto  of  the  “Purgatorio”  is 
not  a  portion  of  the  “Paradise.”  But 
you  know  better,  for  in  it  Beatrice  ap¬ 
pears  to  her  poet-lover: — 

“sotto  verde  manto, 
Vestita  dl  color  di  fiamma  viva,” 

“In  mantle  green,  and  girt  with  living 
light,” 

while  angelic  messengers  and  minis¬ 
ters  from  Heaven  round  her  scatter 
lilies  that  never  fade;  and  when  Dante, 
overcome  by  the  celestial  vision,  turns 
to  Virgil  with  the  same  instinctive 
feeling  of  trust 

“Col  quale  11  fantolin  corre  alia 
mamma, 

Quando  ha  paura”— 

trust  such  as  is  shown  by  a  little  child 
hurrying  to  its  mother  when  afraid, 
and  exclaims,  translating  a  line  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  own— 

“Conosco  1  segni  dell’  antica  fiamma,” 

“O  how  I  know  and  feel,  and  recog¬ 
nize 

The  indications  of  my  youthful  love;”- 

he  finds  that  Virgil,  dolcissimo  padre, 
his  gentle  parent  and  guide,  has  left 
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him,  and  be  stands  alone  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Beatrice,  and  hears  her  voice, 
saying:— 

“Non  pianger  anco,  non  pianger 
ancora. 

Ch6  pianger  tl  convien  per  altra 
spada." 

“Weep  not  as  yet,  Dante,  weep  not  as 
yet. 

Though  weep  you  shortly  shall,  and 
for  good  cause.” 

Tearless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  he 
listens  to  her  Just  reproaches,  trying 
not  even  to  see  the  reflection  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  water  of  the  translucent 
fountain  at  his  side:— 

“Tanta  vergogna  mi  gravd  la  fronte,” 

“So  strong  the  shame  that  weighed  my 
forehead  down.” 

» 

And  so  be  turns  aside  his  glance  to 
the  untransparent  sward,  till  comes 
the  line,  awful  in  its  reproving  sim¬ 
plicity:— 

“Guardami  ben :  ben  son,  ben  son 
Beatrice!” 

“Look  at  me  well!  Yes,  I  am  Beatrice!” 

Then  full  and  fast  flow  the  tears,  like 
melting  snows  of  Apennine  under 
Siavinian  blast. 

But  there  is  yet  worse  to  come,  yet 
harder  to  bear,  when,  not  even  ad¬ 
dressing  him,  but  turning  from  him  to 
her  heavenly  escort,  she  speaks  of  him 
as  “this  man,”  and  tells 

them,  in  his  bearing,  bow  much  his 
love  for  her  might  have  done  for  him, 
bad  be  still  lived  the  vita  nuova,  the 
pure  fresh  life  with  which  love  had 
inspired  him  while  she  was  yet  on 
earth.  But  when  she  was  withdrawn 
from  him  to  Heaven,  when  she  was  of 
flesh  disrobed  and  became  pure  spirit, 
and  so  was  more  deserving  of  love 
than  before. 


“Quest!  si  tolse  a  me,  e  diesse  altrui.” 

“This  man  from  me  withdrew  himself, 
and  gave 

Himself  to  others.” 

What  think  you  of  that  as  a  realistic 
treatment  of  the  Ideal?  If  there  be  any 
among  my  audience,  members  of  the 
sex  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
wiser,  who  but  partly  feel  and  imper¬ 
fectly  apprehend  it,  then  let  them  ask 
any  woman  they  will  what  she  thinks 
of  it,  and  she  will  answer,  “It  is  su¬ 
preme,  it  is  unapproachable.” 

After  such  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  Dante  over  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  fascination  in  great  poetry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  in  search  of 
more.  With  Illustrating  my  theme  of 
this  evening  I  have  done,  and  it  only 
remains  to  add  a  few  words  of  repeti¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  what  has  been 
already  indicated,  leirt  perchance,  if 
they  were  omitted,  my  meaning  and 
purpose  should  be  misapprehended  or 
overlooked.  Did  you  happen  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  a  little  while  back,  I  used 
the  phrase,  “the  ideal  realism,  or  real¬ 
istic  idealism,  call  it  which  you  will”? 
But  now,  before  concluding,  let  me 
say,  what  has  been  in  ray  mind  all 
along,  and  has  been  there  for  many 
years,  that  great  poetry  consists  of  the 
combination  of  ideal  Ilealism,  realistic 
Idealism,  and  Idealism  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Upon  that  point  much  might  be 
said,  and  perhaps  some  day  I  may 
venture  to  say  it.  In  all  ages  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  more  prosaic  minds— by 
which  term  I  do  not  mean  minds  be¬ 
longing  to  persons  devoid  of  feeling,  or 
even  of  sentiment,  but  persons  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  poetic  sense,  or  of  what 
Poetry  essentially  is— has  been  to  in¬ 
cline,  in  works  of  fiction,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse  to  Realism  pure  and 
simple;  and  the  present  Age,  thanks  to 
the  invention  of  photography  and  the 
dissemination  of  novels  that  seek  to 
describe  persons  and  things  such  as 
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they  are  or  are  supposed  to  be,  has  a 
peculiar  and  exceptional  leaning  In 
that  direction.  The  direction  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  last  stage  of 
Realism  pure  and  simple  In  prose  Ac¬ 
tion  is  the  exhibition  of  demoralized 
man  and  degraded  woman.  In  poetry, 
thank  Heaven,  that  operation  is  Im¬ 
possible.  No  doubt,  It  Is  possible  In 
verse,  just  as  it  is  possible  in  prose,  and 
perhaps  even  more  so;  and  there  are 
persons  who  will  tell  you  that  It  Is 
Poetry.  But  It  is  not,  and  never  can 
be  made  such.  Poetry  Is  either  the 
idealized  Real,  the  realistic  Ideal,  or 
the  Ideal  pure  and  simple.  In  other 
words,  as  I  long  since  endeavored  to 
show,  Poetry  is  TransAguratlon.  At¬ 
tempts  are  made  in  these  days,  as  we 
all  well  know,  to  get  you  to  accept 
Realism  pure  and  simple  as  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  inspired  utterance  of  the 
Heavenly  Maid.  But  they  will  not  be 
successful.  In  that  great  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  whither  throng  pilgrims  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to 
whose  walls  Raphael  has  bequeathed 
the  ripest  and  richest  fruits  of  his 
lucid,  elevated,  and  elevating  genius, 
is  a  presentation  of  the  Muse,  She  Is 
seated  on  a  throne  of  majestic  marble. 
Her  feet  are  planted  on  the  clouds, 
but  her  laurelled  head  and  outstretched 
wings  are  high  In  the  Empyrean,  and 

The  National  Iteview. 


round  her  maiden  throat  is  a  circlet 
enamelled  with  the  unageing  stars. 
With  one  hand  she  cherishes  the  lyre, 
with  the  other  she  grasps  the  Book  of 
Wisdom;  and  her  attendants  are,  not 
the  sycophants  of  passing  popularity, 
but  the  eternal  angels  of  God,  uphold¬ 
ing  a  scroll  wherein  are  inscribed  the 
words,  Numine  afflatur.  She  sings, 
only  when  inspired.  That  is  the  Muse 
for  me.  Surely  it  Is  the  Muse  for  you. 
At  any  rate  it  was  the  Muse  of  Dante; 
the  Muse  that  Inspired  the  “Dlvlna 
Commedla”  through  his  love  for 
Beatrice.  As  an  old  English  song  has 
it,  “  TIs  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,”  a  homely  truth  that  Dante 
idealized  and  transAgured  in  the  last 
line  of  his  immortal  poem, 

“L’Amor  che  muove  11  Sole  e  I’altre 
stelle.” 

“Love, 

That  lights  the  sun  and  makes  the 
planet  sing;” 

love  of  Love,  love  of  Beauty,  love  of 
Virtue,  love  of  Country,  love  of  Man¬ 
kind;  or,  as  one  might  put  it  in  this  age 
of  physical  discovery:— 

“Electric  Love  illuminates  the  world.” 

Alfred  Austin. 
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A  book  our  eyes  have  glanced  on 
Together, 

A  wind  that  ev’ry  feather 
And  windlestraw  hath  danced  on, 

A  path  our  feet  have  trodden 
Together, 

In  still  or  windy  weather. 

On  springy  turf  or  sodden. 

Prom  “Poems  of  Pictures."  Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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A  sketch  “from  near  at  hand”  has 
not  the  same  meaning  when  we 
are  speaking  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  as 
when  we  were  speaking  of  her  iliustri- 
ous  husband.  There  is  in  her  case  no 
distorting  medium  of  political  or  theo¬ 
logical  prepossession.  Her  character, 
though  not  essentially  simpler  than 
was  his  to  those  who  judged 
him  simply  or  who  saw  him  close, 
was  less  open  to  the  possibility 
of  misconstruction.  A  life  of  wifeiy 
devotion  and  of  large-hearted  benefi¬ 
cence  is  attractive,  and  is  intelligible 
to  everybody.  But  if  the  world  at  large 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
the  life,  those  who  were  nearest  knew 
best  the  completeness  of  the  devotion 
and  the  true  warmth  and  largeness  of 
the  heart. 

In  writing  of  her  it  is  aimost  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  separately  the  two  pur¬ 
poses  between  which  her  life  was  di¬ 
vided;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  it  was  the  instinctive  skill  with 
which  she  dovetailed  the  two  into  one 
another,  throwing  her  whole  soul  into 
each,  and  never  ailowing  one  to  mar 
the  completeness  of  the  other.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  her  in  this  re¬ 
spect  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  aiso 
lived  two  very  fuli  lives,  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  in  study;  but  though  the  en¬ 
ergy  was  the  same,  the  way  in  which 
it  worked  was  as  different  as  pos¬ 
sible.  His  life  was  one  of  the  strictest 
order  and  method.  So  far  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  public  business  allowed,  every 
five  minutes  was  apportioned.  With  her 
impulse  took  the  place  of  method.  She 
had  even  a  horror  (in  every  one  but  in 
him)  of  what  she  would  have  called 
“red  tape.”  The  framework  of  her 
d.'iys  was  given  by  his  needs;  but  when 
these  were  satisfied  the  rest  was  a 
rush  of  multifarious  occupations  not 


laid  out  before,  but  growing  one  out  of 
another.  She  was  indefatigable  with 
her  pen.  She  forgot  nobody  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  which  her  sympathy  was  once 
enlisted,  and  she  had  a  genius  for 
making  every  expedition  of  charity 
yield  double  and  treble  fruit  by  kind 
things  got  in  by  this  way.  Her  care  of 
lier  husband  began  with  their  married 
life.  He  had  already  been  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  seven  years,  had  been  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  was  within  a  few 
months  of  entering  on  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  Board  of  Trade  which  de¬ 
termined  the  chief  Interest  of  a  large 
part  of  his  political  Ife.  His  health 
which,  thanks  to  her  watchfulness  and 
his  own  temperate  and  ordered  life, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  for  so  many 
years,  was  not  in  the  beginning  such 
as  to  exempt  him  from  the  need  of 
considerable  care.  The  beautiful  verses 
have  been  often  quoted  in  which  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  drew  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  the  wife  of  such  a  man 
should  be,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
poet’s  dream.  It  would  be  diflJcult  to 
say  how  much  he  owed  in  freedom  for 
his  proper  work,  in  the  peace  and 
strength  that  come  from  sympathy,  to 
“his  answering  spirit-bride.”  Her 
efforts  were  unresting,  and  rarely  un¬ 
successful,  to  economize  his  strength 
and  time  by  giving  him  all  the 
comfort  of  home  and  none  of 
its  worries.  It  is  a  touching  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  small  matter,  to  the  mas¬ 
ter-purpose,  that  in  the  wanderings  of 
her  failing  life  one  of  the  very  last 
fancies  which  expressed  Itself  in  intel¬ 
ligible  words  was  that  a  carriage 
which  should  have  been  ready  for  him 
was  after  time.  She  scolded  the  nurse 
and  sent  urgent  messages,  and  then 
turning,  as  she  thought,  to  him,  with 
her  old  tact,  changing  her  voice  that  he 
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uiiglit  not  guess  that  there  was  any  de¬ 
lay  or  difficulty,  said  “Shall  you  be 
ready  soon  to  start,  darling?”  Within 
his  own  house  and  without  it,  as  to¬ 
wards  servants,  as  towards  his  chil¬ 
dren,  his  guests,  everything  that  could 
burden  him  was  deftly  and  without  his 
consciousness  taken  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  She  remembered  faces  better 
than  he  did,  and  could  save  him  some¬ 
times  from  giving  unintended  offense. 
She  was  his  constant  companion  in  so¬ 
ciety,  on  visits,  at  political  gatherings, 
always  on  the  watch  to  help  or  shield 
him,  and  charming  friends,  great  and 
humble,  by  her  gracious  and  cordial 
manner.  In  his  study  at  Hawarden 
(the  “Temple  of  Peace”),  and  even  in 
his  official  room  in  Downing  Street 
when  he  w'as  alone,  she  had  her  owm 
table  and  was  busy  silently  writiug. 
And  he  leaned  upon  her  greatly.  She 
was  not  a  great  reader  but  by  nature 
a  politician,'  but  she  had  a  very  keen 
and  quick  intelligence,  excellent  natu¬ 
ral  memory,  a  woman’s  wit  in  piercing 
things  together,  and  an  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  in  w’hat  interested  him.  There 
were  no  secrets  between  them,  and.  In 
spite  of  the  impulsive  and  sympathetic 
nature,  she  was  his  most  discreet  con¬ 
fidante.  “She  has  known  every  secret,” 
we  are  told  he  said,  “and  has  never  be¬ 
trayed  one.”  When  apart,  they  cor¬ 
responded  daily,  and  his  letters  to  her 
are  a  complete  record  of  his  thoughts 
and  aims. 

We  may  measure  how  complete¬ 
ly  she  lived  for  and  In  her  care  of  him 
by  the  collapse  of  vital  force  which  she 
showed  w’hen  his  public  life  with 
its  heavy  calls  upon  her  ceased 
abruptly  six  years  ago.  She  rallied 
a  good  deal  as  soon  as  his  ill¬ 
ness  brought  back  the  old  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  but  after  May  28,  1898,  she  w’as 

’So  far  as  heredity  goea  she  should  hare  bad  In 
her  the  elements  of  a  poUticiao,  for  her  grand¬ 
mother  (Chtherlne,  Lady  Braybroolce.)  was  the 
sister  of  one  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Qreorllle),  the 


never  herself  again.  Her  life  was  over. 

When  w'e  speak  of  her  charitable 
w’ork  W'e  naturally  think  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  movements  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  w'hich  she  was  a  pioneer  or 
gave  the  first  effective  impulse.  Such 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge,  which  was  due  to  her 
initiation.  She  got  together  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  found  the  disused 
slaughter-houses  in  Soho  in  which  the 
Refuge  was  first  established,  and 
partly  by  means  of  meetings,  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  partly  by  endless 
personal  correspondence,  and  by  ap¬ 
peals  through  The  Times,  she  raised  the 
funds  both  for  the  start  and  for  the 
subsequent  developments.  It  w’as  a 
new  departure  in  the  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  shelterless 
w'anderer  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don.  At  that  time  only  a  few  of  the 
workhouses  had  even  opened  casual 
wards  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  distinguish  those  whom  misfortune 
had  made  for  the  moment  homeless 
from  the  Inveterate  and  professional 
tramp.  It  had  its  marked  effect  on 
public  opinion  and  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
it  was  the  precursor  of  the  many  other 
refuges  since  opened,  which  aim  at 
helping  those  who  are  capabie  of  being 
really  helped. 

Another  institution,  also  the  first  of 
its  kind,  which  owed  its  conception  and 
commencement  to  her,  is  the  Free  Con¬ 
valescent  Home  so  long  located  at 
Woodford  Hall.  That,  like  the  Indus¬ 
trial  school  attached  to  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge  and  her  own  Orphan¬ 
age  for  Boys  at  Hawarden,  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  which  she  had  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  the  London  Hospi¬ 
tal  during  the  great  cholera  epidemic 
in  1867.  There  were  two  novelties  in 

daughter  of  another  (Mr.  OrenTllle),  and  the  flr<)t 
cousin  of  a  third,  the  greatest  of  them  (Mr. 
Pitt). 
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her  scheme:  the  absence  of  nomination, 
payment,  etc.,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Convalescent  Home  to  a  great  hos¬ 
pital.  Aa  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  been  its 
foundress,  so  she  watched  over  it,  vis¬ 
iting  it  constantly,  and  taking  the  larg¬ 
est  part  in  the  labor  of  raising  funds 
for  its  support.  Till  the  end  of  her 
London  life  every  Monday  afternoon 
saw  her  on  her  way  to  Whitechapel  to 
sit  on  the  committee  at  the  London 
Hospital,  by  which  cases  to  be  drafted 
to  it  were  selected. 

These  institutions — and  others  might 
be  added— bear  witness  to  the  fore¬ 
sight,  resource  and  energy  which  she 
carried  into  all  her  works  of  charity; 
but  by  themselves  they  give  an  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  warmth  and  large¬ 
ness  of  heart  of  which  they  were  only 
one  channel.  The  touching  telegram 
from  the  Queen  “She  was  always  kind 
to  me,”  if  it  says  much  of  the  simplic¬ 
ity  and  true  womanliness  of  the  Royal 
sender,  is  also  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  personality  of  her  of  whom  il 
speaks.  She  had  profound  reverence 
(like  her  husband,  a  good  old-fashioned 
reverence)  for  the  Queen’s  high  office, 
and  a  most  affectionate  loyalty  to  her 
person,  but  what  stood  out  most  in  the 
Queen’s  own  memory  was  her  power 
of  simple  human  sympathy  in  the  sor¬ 
rows  which  do  not  respect  persons. 
Suffering  in  any  form  and  in  any  rank 
appealed  at  once  to  her  motherly  in¬ 
stinct  In  the  cholera  wards  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Hospital,*  among  the  distressed 
operatives  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  as  in  any  hillside  cottage  in 
her  own  neighborhood  at  Hawarden, 
she  was  always  first  to  be  on  the  spot 
where  there  was  distress  or  calamity. 
She  never  had  a  thought  of  personal 
risk  or  trouble  or  fatigue.  It  struck  no 
one  as  anything  but  what  was  natural 
in  her  that  in  the  first  hours  after  Mr. 


Gladstone’s  death  she  should  have 
driven  up  the  village  to  comfort  the 
new-made  widow  of  a  collier  who  had 
been  killed  that  morning  in  a  mining 
accident. 

She  bad  an  untiring  and  a  graphic 
pen,  as  relations  and  friends  had 
reason  to  know,  especially  any  who 
were  in  trouble,  or  whom  she  felt 
w’ould  like  to  be  remembered;  but  the 
bulk  of  her  large  correspondence  was 
on  cases  of  distress  put  before  her.  A 
characteristic  story  occurs  to  me,  both 
of  her  impulsive  ways  and  of  the  wide 
net  w’hich  she  cast  for  objects  of  char¬ 
ity.  She  was  travelling  down  to  Wood¬ 
ford.  The  footman  had  taken  her 
ticket  when  she  started,  and  she  had  no 
money,  having  left  her  purse  at  home, 
or  (as  she  often  did)  emptied  it.  On 
the  way  she  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  sad-looking  young  lady  in  the 
carriage  and  learned,  by  degrees,  her 
trouble— a  sick  husband  whom  she 
was  just  sending  off  for  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Australia  as  a  chance  for 
his  life,  but  whom  she  could  not 
afford  to  accompany.  In  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  story  she  overran  her  sta¬ 
tion.  As  she  got  out,  remembering  that 
she  had  no  money,  she  borrowed  a 
shilling  of  her  travelling  companion, 
and  then  gave  her  her  address  in  St. 
James’s  Square  and  asked  her  to  call, 
telling  her  that  she  would  see  what 
could  be  done  for  her.  The  same  even¬ 
ing,  at  a  smart  dinner,  she  told  the 
story  with  such  effect  that,  with  her 
own  promised  contribution,  enough  was 
promised  to  pay  the  second  passage  to 
Australia.  Next  morning  the  young 
wife  came,  and  with  her  to  the  door 
her  husband,  who  was  afraid  she  might 
have  been  hoaxed,  but  she  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  story  being  fully  veri¬ 
fied,  she  was  made  happy  by  being  en¬ 
abled  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
voyage. 

Even  a  large  and  a  warm  heart  are 
not  such  uncommon  gifts,  but  they 


*It  was  here  that  she  made  the  acquaintanre 
and  learned  the  worth  of  her  life-long  friend  and 
counsellor  in  good  works.  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 
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were  combined  in  Mrs.  Gladstone  with 
some  rare  powers  of  command  and  of 
attraction.  As  a  girl  she  bad  bad  her 
own  way.  Losing  her  father  in  her  in¬ 
fancy  and  with  a  mother  in  deepening 
lli-health,  adored  by  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers,  among  whom  she  was  the  leading 
spirit,  the  idol  of  humbler  neighbors, 
she  started  under  the  conditions  which, 
without  the  nobler  impulses  and  the 
great  attachment  w'hich  moulded  her 
life,  might  have  developed  a  character 
of  mere  self-will.  She  had  a  great  in¬ 
sight  into  motive  and  character.  In  her 
charitable  undertakings  she  was  singu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  her  chief  agents, 
which  means,  generally,  singularly 
wise  in  selecting  and  skilful  in  hand¬ 
ling  them.  She  commanded  confidence 
by  her  promptness,  courage  and  unerr¬ 
ing  instincts.  And  she  was  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  people  of  all  ranks  and  posi- 

Geod  Word!. 


tions.  This  was  partly  the  result  of 
her  perfect  manner,  her  beauty  which 
lasted  to  the  end,  her  simple  exhibition 
of  natural  feeling;  but  there  w^as  also 
something  that  touched  people  more 
closely.  It  is  difficult  to  define.  Though 
she  was  a  religious  woman,  it  would 
be  scarcely  true  to  say  that  there  was 
in  her  that  visible  sense  of  another 
world  which  to  those  who  saw  him 
close  was  such  a  key  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  life.  But  there  was  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  what  we  describe  often 
by  the  term  “worldliness.”  There  was 
not  only  transparent  simplicity  of  mo¬ 
tive  and  indifference  to  the  world’s 
standards  and  luxuries  and  ambitions; 
there  was  what  is  very  rare  indeed, 
complete  forgetfulness  of  self.  She 
lived  entirely  for  others.  It  was  a  life 
of  continuous  self-sacrifice— a  life  to 
attract  and  a  life  to  inspire. 

E.  C.  Wickham. 


OLD  BETTY  AND  HER  LADYSHIP. 


Old  Betty  Perkins  lived  in  one  room 
in  the  Borough.  She  was  not  largely 
blessed  with  this  world’s  goods,  but 
Heaven  had  endowed  her  with  a  cheery 
soul,  and  she  looked  out  on  life  with 
serene  old  eyes  that  saw  the  bright  side 
of  things  by  preference  to  the  dark, 
and  believed  firmly  in  good  times  to 
come — somewhen,  somewhere. 

She  lived  in  a  third-floor  back,  and 
although  her  room  contained  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  articles  possible  for  a 
minimum  degree  of  comfort,  she  kept 
everything  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
and  “and  that  is  always  something,”  as 
she  was  wont  to  say. 

Nobody  ever  came  to  see  her,  except 
her  immediate  neighbors,  who  resorted 
to  old  Betty  to  pour  out  their  woes  into 


her  sympathizing  ears.  And  how  It 
had  come  about  I  do  not  know,  but  no 
district  visitor  ever  visited  Betty,  or 
had  ever  done  so  in  all  the  old  lady’s 
long  life  and  she  went  on  her  serene 
independent  way,  unhelped  by  any  or¬ 
ganization,  parochial  or  otherwise,  get¬ 
ting  along  as  best  she  could. 

She  w'as  a  simple,  kindly  old  soul, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  had  not  a  good  word  for  her. 

One  afternoon  Betty  sat  alone  in  her 
little  room,  resting,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  “bit  of  cleaning,”  and  watching 
the  kettle  preparing  to  boil  for  her  cup 
of  tea.  Her  sole  companion,  a  canary, 
in  a  small  cage  by  the  window,  was 
singing  his  very  best,  because  a  long 
ray  of  sunshine  had  contrived  to  strag- 
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gle  between  the  tall  houses  opposite 
and  to  shine  into  the  third-floor  back. 
Its  coming  cheered  the  canary,  and  old 
Betty  nodded  and  smiled  as  the  bird 
sang. 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  stairs— 
a  slow,  unaccustomed  footstep,  but  the 
canary’s  voice  was  so  loud  that  old 
Betty  did  not  hear  the  outside  sound, 
until  a  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  up  hastily. 

“Well,  there,  my  dear,”  she  said  later 
to  a  neighbor,  “you  could  a’  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather  when  I  opened 
that  there  door.  I  never  see  nothin’ 
like  her  in  my  life!” 

For  standing  on  Betty  Perkins’s 
threshold  w'as  the  very  smartest  lady 
Betty’s  eyes  had  ever  fallen  upon.  She 
was  tall  and  graceful  and  faultlessly 
dressed.  She  held  a  parasol  in  one 
hand,  a  parcel  in  the  other.  She  panted 
a  little,  out  of  breath,  after  her  long 
climb  up  the  stairs. 

Betty  took  the  initiative,  being,  so 
she  felt,  on  her  own  ground. 

“Was  there  anything  I  could  do  for 
you  ma’am?”  she  asked,  looking  at  the 
smart  lady  with  kindly  eyes. 

“I  came  to  pay  you  a  visit,”  the  lady 
answered— “I  am  going  to  visit  In  this 
neighborhood,”  Her  voice  was  conde¬ 
scending;  she  gathered  her  skirts  dain¬ 
tily  about  her,  and  looked  expectantly 
at  Betty. 

“I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind  of  you, 
ma’am,”  the  old  woman  said,  in  a  be¬ 
wildered  tone;  “will  you  please  to 
come  in?”  And  she  drew  the  door 
wider  open,  that  her  visitor  might  en¬ 
ter.  “And  will  you  please  sit  down?” 
she  added,  drawing  forward  the  one 
chair— a  somewhat  dilapidated  cane 
one. 

The  smart  lady  seated  herself,  her 
skirts  still  held  closely  round  her. 

“Which  my  room  was  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,”  Betty  said  afterwards,  a 
little  resentfully  to  a  friend. 

“And  what  is  your  name?”  the  lady 


asked,  and  the  faintest  flicker  of  sur¬ 
prise  crossed  her  face  as  Betty  seated 
herself  upon  the  only  other  seat  in  the 
room,  namely,  the  bed. 

“My  name  is  Perkins,”  Betty  an¬ 
swered,  simply,  “and  I  haven’t  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  name, 
ma’am.” 

The  lady  stared. 

“Oh!  my  name  is  Lady  Allerton,”  she 
said,  shortly,  “and  I  am  coming  to  visit 
down  here.” 

“Do  you  live  in  these  parts,  may  I 
ask,  ma’am?” 

“Oh,  no!  I  live  a  long  way  from  here 
—in  Eaton  Square.  Do  you  live  only 
in  one  room?”  she  added,  glancing 
round  it  with  curious  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
“It  must  be  rather  cramped,  I  should 
think — ” 

“Well,  no,  ma’am,  I  don’t  seem  to 
And  it  so.  There’s  only  me,  you  see, 
and  one  old  woman  don’t  seem  to  take 
much  room,  do  she?  And  I  couldn’t 
manage  not  to  pay  for  more  than  the 
one  room.  Rents  is  rather  high  in 
these  parts,”  she  added,  apologetically. 

“But  I  suppose  you  can  get  help  from 
the  parish,  and  things?”  her  ladyship 
asked,  vaguely. 

Betty  drew  herself  up  a  little,  but  if 
her  tone  was  a  trifle  stiff  it  was  still 
very  courteous.  She  knew  the  rules  of 
hospitality  and  politeness. 

“Oh,  no,  ma’am!  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
don’t  have  no  call  to  go  to  the  parish, 
nor  nothing  of  that,  and  I  hope  I  never 
“  may  have.  Me  and  my  pore  husband 
we  put  away  a  mite,  and  what  with 
odd  jobs  for  the  neighbors  and  that,  I 
make  my  seven  shillings  a  week,”  She 
spoke  proudly. 

“But  you  can’t  live  on  that?”  A  faint 
incredulous  smile  crept  over  the  smart 
lady’s  face. 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  and  pay  my  three 
pence  a  week  to  the  burial  club,  too,” 
Betty  answered  with  pride. 

“Dear  me,  it’s  very  surprising!  I 
read,  you  know,  about  how  the  poor 
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live,  but  I  never  believed  it.  I  thought 
1  should  like  to  come  and  see.  I’ve 
brought  you  some  tea,  by  the  way”— 
and  she  laid  the  parcel  she  carried  upon 
the  rickety  table. 

Betty  still  looked  puzzled. 

“I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind  of  you, 
ma’am,”  she  said,  turning  over  in  her 
mind  what  in  the  world  could  have 
made  this  fine  lady  come  here,  and  why 
she  should  have  brought  her  that  pack¬ 
et  of  tea.  But  her  instincts  as  a  hos¬ 
tess  were  very  strong. 

“You’ll  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
won’t  you,  ma’am?”  she  asked,  and  a 
kindly  smile  lit  up  her  wrinkled  old 
face.  “The  kettle  Is  just  on  the  boil, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  ’ud  do  you  good,  after 
the  long  way  as  you’ve  come.” 

Lady  AUerton  almost  gasped.  She 
quite  stared  with  amazement.  More¬ 
over,  she  always  drank  China  tea  at 
home.  This  courteous,  hospitable  old 
body  was  a  new  revelation  to  her. 

“Oh,  no— no,  thank  you,”  she  said, 
hurriedly;  “I  think  I  won’t  have  any 
tea.”  Betty  looked  and  felt  profound¬ 
ly  disappointed.  “I  must  be  getting  on 
now”— and  her  ladyship  rose  with 
Iiaste,  and  with  her  petticoats  still  held 
tightly  about  her.  “I  shall  come  and 
see  you  again  some  day— good-after¬ 
noon!” 

She  bowed  to  the  old  woman,  who 
tood  holding  the  door  open  for  her, 
and  eyed  her  with  polite  Interest. 
“Good  afternoon.” 

She  passed  rustling  down  the  stairs, 
and  Betty  returned  to  her  chair  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  kettle. 

“Deary  me,”  she  spoke  aloud,  a  habit 
she  had  acquired  from  much  living 
alone— “deary  me,  now!  I  wonder 
what  brought  that  fine  lady  down  here? 
And  to  see  me,  too!  Pore  thing!  she 
haven’t  much  idea  of  manners,  neither, 
never  to  shake  hands  with  me,  nor 
nothin’.  But  there,  perhaps  she  don’t 
know  no  better,  pore  thing.  I  have 
heard  say  as  the  manners  of  the  qual- 
voL.  nxxii.  206 


ity  isn’t  what  they  was,  and  she  meant 
w'ell,  no  doubt,  a-bringing  me  a  pound 
of  tea.  Though  it  do  seem  queer,  to 
my  tbinkin’,  to  go  callin’  on  folks  as 
you  don’t  know,  and  takin’  of  ’em 
pounds  of  tea.  Why,  how  did  she  know 
as  I  wanted  for  her  to  come  and  call?” 
Betty  shook  her  head  sagely.  “But 
there,  she  meant  well,  no  doubt,  and 
we’ve  a’  got  to  take  things  as  they’re 
meant.” 


“And  you  know,”  Lady  Allerton  said 
to  her  husband  that  same  evening,  “the 
poor  in  the  Borough  are  quite  different 
from  anything  I  expected.  They  didn’t 
stand  whilst  I  was  in  their  rooms— they 
just  sat  and  talked  to  me  as  If  they 
were  as  good  as  I  was.” 

“And  so,  no  doubt,  they  are,  my 
dear,”  Lord  Allerton  replied,  lazily. 
“I  daresay  they  wondered  what  on 
earth  made  you  suddenly  go  and  see 
them,  and  perhaps  they  thought  it  con¬ 
foundedly  impertinent  of  you.  And 
so  it  was.”  he  added,  sotto  voce. 


Old  Betty’s  views  of  etiquette  were 
founded  on  those  which  held  good  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood,  where,  if 
anybody  stepped  in  to  see  you  in  friend¬ 
ly  fashion  one  day,  you  generally 
stepped  in  upon  them  in  like  fashion 
during  the  course  of  the  week. 

Three  days  after  Lady  Allerton’s 
visit  to  her,  Betty  dressed  herself  in 
her  best  clothes,  a  very  worn 
but  perfectly  tidy  black  dress,  a  bonnet 
of  antediluvian  design,  and  a  neat  black 
shawl,  and  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

“Wherever  are  you  a-goin’  to?”  her 
neighbor  below  asked. 

“I’m  a-goln’  to  see  a  lady  as  called  on 
me,”  Betty  announced,  placidly,  but  in 
a  tone  which  forbade  further  question¬ 
ing,  and  she  went  out  in  the  glory  of 
her  best  clothes,  feeling,  dear  soul,  that 
the  least  she  could  do  to  repay  the 
kindness  shown  by  the  smart  lady  to 
her  was  to  call  upon  the  lady  in  returq. 


BCLKCTIC. 


Old  Betty  and  Her  Ladyship. 


»®he  had  never  before  been  to  the  West- 
end,  and  the  length  of  the  journey,  the 
grandeur  of  the  streets  and  shops  when 
she  did  finally  arrive  impressed  her 
mightily. 

“I’d  a’  liked  to  a’  took  her  a  little 
somethin’,”  she  thought,  “just  as  a  sort 
of  a  return  like  for  that  tea,  but  I  dun- 
no  as  I  can  afford  anything  much,  un¬ 
less  It  was  a  flower.”  And  Betty’s  eyes 
brightened  as  she  met  a  flower-girl 
laden  with  a  basket  of  deep  red  roses. 

“Pick  me  out  a  nice  one,  my  dear,” 
she  said  to  the  girl;  “I’m  a-takin’  of  it 
to  a  lady  as  has  been  kind  to  me;  I’m 
just  a-goln’  to  return  her  call.” 

“There’s  a  nice  one,  granny”— and 
the  girl  thrust  a  soft,  deep-colored  bud^ 
into  the  old  woman’s  hand;  “you  looks 
a  bit  tired.” 

“Well,  I  be  a  bit  tired,  my  dear— I’ve 
come  a  long  way,  but  I’ll  get  rested 
when  I  gets  to  the  house,  of  course.” 

It  took  Betty  some  time  to  find  the 
house,  but  a  kindly  postman  pointed  it 
out  to  her,  and  she  climbed  the  steps  a 
little  wearily  and  rang  the  bell. 

A  gorgeous  footman  answered  it  He 
looked  her  up  and  down  with  a  super¬ 
cilious  air  of  surprise,  but  something 
In  Betty’s  gentle  old  eyes  and  dignified 
manner  made  him  ask  her  almost  civ¬ 
illy  wbat  she  wanted. 

“I  wanted  to  see  Lady  Allerton,”  she 
said. 

“To  see  her  ladyship?”  The  man 
stared.  “I  don’t  think  she’ll  see  you 
now— she’ve  got  company.  Walt  here 
a  minute  and  I’ll  see.” 

So  Betty  stood  humbly  outside  upon 
the  steps  and  wondered  over  the  curi¬ 
ous  treatment  bestowed  by  the  great 
upon  their  visitors,  and  over  many 
other  things,  and  longed  very  much  to 
sit  down  and  rest  her  aching  old  limbs, 
if  it  were  only  for  a  moment. 

The  footman  returned  to  the  door. 

“Her  ladyship  wishes  to  know  what 
you  want,”  he  asked;  “she  is  busy  just 
now,  and  she  doesn’t  know  you.” 


“I— I  just  come  to  see  her,”  Betty  fal- 
tered;  “if  you  w’as  to  say  as  ’twas  Mrs. 
Perkins  of  125  William  Street,  she  ’ud 
remember.  She  come  to  see  me  the 
day  before  yesterday,  so  I  just  come 
round  to  see  her  to-day.  Perhaps  she 
’ud  see  me  for  a  minute.” 

The  footman  again  left  her  standing 
on  the  doorstep,  returning  shortly  to 
ask  her  to  come  inside  a  minute. 

Old  Betty  drew  a  long  breath  of 
wonder  when  she  saw  the  hall.  She 
had  never  imagined  anything  so  lovely 
and  luxurious.  The  carpet  was  so  soft 
and  beautiful.  The  very  wall  paper  im¬ 
pressed  her.  Overhead  there  was  a 
murmur  of  voices  and  she  could  hear 
the  rattle  of  tea-cups.  It  w’as  a  wel¬ 
come  sound.  Old  Betty  thought  of  her 
far-oflf  room,  and  the  fire  that  would 
have  to  be  lighted  before  the  kettle 
would  boil  for  her  own  tea.  The 
footman  had  vanished— the  old  woman 
stood  humbly  in  the  middle  of  that  gor¬ 
geous  hall  for  several  minutes  whilst 
the  clatter  of  tea-cups  and  chatter  of 
voices  went  on  upstairs.  Then  there 
came  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  and 
Lady  Allerton  came  quickly  down¬ 
stairs,  an  impatient  little  frown  puck¬ 
ering  her  forehead. 

She  nodded  rather  frigidly  to  old 
Betty. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Perkins,”  she  said,  “did 
you  want  anything?  Have  you  come 
to  ask  me  to  do  something  for  you?” 

“Dear  me,  no  ma’am!”— there  was  un¬ 
utterable  surprise  in  Betty’s  voice.  “I 
just  come  to  see  you,  because  you  was 
good  enough  to  come  and  see  me, 
and — ” 

“You— came— to— see  me?”  Lady  Al¬ 
lerton  looked  the  old  woman  up  and 
down  with  well-bred  insolence.  “That 
was  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.”  The 
sarcasm  passed  unheeded  over  the  sim¬ 
ple  old  soul’s  head,  she  only  noticed  the 
words, 

“Not  to  say  kind,”  she  answered, 
“’twas  the  least  as  I  could  do  when 
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you  was  so  nice  as  to  come  so  far  to  the  old  thing  to  her  face  that  It  was  Im- 
see  me,  and  me  never  knowin’  you,  nor  pertinence,  but  I  didn’t  say  that  to  her. 
askin’  you  to  come,  nor  nothin’.”  The  No  doubt  she  meant  well,  poor  old 
fine  sarcasm  of  this  was  unintentional,  thing.” 

and  was  lost  on  Lady  Allerton.  “My  dear,  she  did  to  you  exactly 

“.4nd  brought  me  such  fine  tea,  too,”  what  you  had  done  to  her.  She  called 
Betty  added.  “I  ’ud  have  liked  to  bring  upon  you  uninvited,  only  she  had  some 
you  a  little  trifie,  ma’am,  but  you  will  excuse.  You  had  appeared  to  desire  her 
excuse  it,  I  know,  me  bein’  a  pore  acquaintance,  seeing  that  you  called 
woman,  so  I  just  brought  you  this.”  upon  her  first,”  Lord  Allerton  said. 
She  held  out  the  red  rose  in  her  hand  drily, 
to  the  smartly-dressed  lady,  and  smiled  “Don’t  be  absurd,  Dick — as  if  the  two 
her  kind  old  smile  into  the  pretty  petu-  cases  were  in  the  least  alike!  You  are 
lant  face.  so  ridiculous  about  the  poor,  but  of 

“You  brought  me  a  rose?  Dear  me,  course  she  knew  no  better,  poor  soul.” 
what  a  funny  thing  to  do,  but  very  Lady  Allerton  shrugged  her  shoul- 
kiud  of  you,  I  am  sure,  only  I  am  sorry  ders  and  smiled. 

you  spent  your  money.”  Meanwhile  old  Betty,  after  fumbling 

The  little  careless  words  did  strike  with  the  latch  of  the  front  door,  hud 
Betty  as  lacking  in  courtesy,  only  she  finally  got  herself  out  into  the  street, 
did  not  put  it  quite  in  those  words  in  “Well,  to  be  sure,”  she  said  to  herself 
her  mind.  “Pore  thing,”  she  thought  thoughtfully,  as  with  tired  feet  she 
to  herself;  “nobody  didn’t  take  much  w’earlly  wended  her  way  home  again, 
heed  to  her  manners  when  she  was  a  “the  manners  of  the  quality  is  stranger 
girl,  that’s  plain  to  be  seen.”  than  I  could  ever  a’  thought  they  would 

“And  now  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  stop  any  a’  bin.  I’d  never  have  guessed  it— 
more,”  Lady  Allerton  went  on.  “I  never!  She  never  even  asked  me  to  sit 
have  friends  upstairs.  You  know  your  down,  nor  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  though 
way  out,  don’t  you?”— and  she  nodded  I  could  hear  as  the  tea  was  ready,  the 
towards  the  front  door.  cups  a-clinking  and  all.  And  me  come 

“Yes,  thank  you,  ma’am,  I  can  find  all  that  way  just  for  to  see  her!  Well, 
my  way  out,  and  good  day  to  you.”  well,  it  ain’t  for  me  to  judge;  perhaps 
Betty’s  manners  were  those  of  a  well-  she  don’t  know  no  better,  pore  thing— 
bred  duchess.  she  didn’t  never  learn  no  manners 

Lady  Allerton  rustled  upstairs  again,  when  she  was  a  girl,  that’s  quite  plain, 
and  in  her  smart  drawing-room  regaled  and  if  you  don’t  learn  ’em  as  a  girl, 
her  friends  with  an  account  of  her  first  why,  you  don’t  never  learn  ’em,  that’s 
experience  of  “slumming”  in  the  Boro’,  my  idea.  But  maybe  she  meant  better 
whilst  they  ate  thin  bread-and-butter  than  she  acted,  pore  thing— it  ain’t  for 
and  cake.  me  to  judge.” 

“Fancy  that  queer  old  person  coming  Which  shows  that  old  Betty  and  her 
to  see  me  because  I  had  been  to  see  her.  ladyship  had  curiously  similar  views 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  I  about  each  other,  from  across  that 
don’t  know  what  the  lower  classes  will  great  gulf  fixed  between  them! 
do  next!  Some  people  might  have  told  L.  0.  Moherly^ 

Temple  Bar. 
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MIMICRY  AND  OTHER 

I  have  no  desire  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  certain  colors  change  in 
the  skin  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  whether 
by  volition  or  otherwise.  My  purpose 
is  only  to  record  facts.  Just  now  I  am 
only  touching  the  fringe  of  a  very  great 
subject,  although  Mr.  Bate  began  it  so 
long  ago.  Like  my  article  on  the 
crabs,*  this  also  will  be  written  on 
hypothetical  lines— although  showing 
voluntary  actions  in  these  creatures— 
leaving  to  the  future  the  final  decision. 

These  cephalopods  are  true  mollusks, 
although  they  make  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  of  all  known  creatures  to  the 
vertebrate  forms.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  a  distinct  brain  enclosed 
In  a  brain  pan  of  Jelly  or  cartilage  an¬ 
swering  to  the  skull  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life. 

Beside  this  rudimentary  skull,  a  few 
of  this  species  have  also  a  spinal  col¬ 
umn  in  shadow;  for  I  think  it  doubtful 
If  it  is  in  its  initiatory  stage.  In  some 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  flexible 
gelatinous  pen  or  feather,  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  animal  in  shape.  In 
others  it  takes  the  figure  of  an  oval 
shelly  plate,  carrying  on  one  of  its  sur¬ 
faces  a  quantity  of  very  thin  shelves 
which  are  kept  apart  by  pillars  so  fine 
as  to  be  microscopic;  and,  although 
formed  of  hard,  stony  matter,  by  this 
arrangement  the  plate  is  so  light  as  to 
float  in  water,  thus  giving  a  needful 
buoyancy  to  the  creature. 

In  animals  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
fishes,  this  question  arises  with  those 
w’ho  intimately  know  them:  if  sense 
were  compared  with  sense  In  the  two 
races,  which  would  show  the  highest 
development?  And  it  has  been  Inferred 
that  the  cuttles  would  take  the  high¬ 
est  place.  But  seeing  that  the  fishes 


HABITS  OF  CUTTLES. 

seem  to  possess  more  senses  than  the 
cuttles,  this  might  give  the  fishes  an 
advantage  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 

Here,  I  purpose  to  take  the  facuities  | 
of  the  cuttle  in  succession.*  i 

The  Eyes  consist  of  a  single  pair, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
large  and  brilliant— superior  as  an  or¬ 
gan  of  vision  to  those  of  many  of  the 
vertebrates,  and  presenting  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  great  interest  to  the  anatomist. 

The  Ears  are  two  chambers  or  cav¬ 
ities  behind  the  eyes,  in  each  of  which 
is  suspended  a  sac  containing  a  clear 
fluid  and  an  otolith  or  ear-stone.  Cut- 
ties  are  very  quick  of  hearing;  and 
great  caution  is  needed  when  trying  to 
catch  them,  so  that  no  noise  may  be 
made. 

The  Taste.— In  the  mouth  is  a  large 
fleshy  tongue,  the  structure  of  which 
indicates  a  great  development  in  the 
sense  of  taste;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no 
marine  animal  which  has  such  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  food. 

The  Smell.— Below,  or  behind,  the 
eyes  are  small  cavities  with  raised 
borders,  containing  a  soft  wart-like 
substance,  and  supplied  with  special 
nerves.  These  appear  to  be  organs  of 
smell. 

The  Feelings,  or  Touch,— These  are 
found  in  the  whole  skin  and  lips,  and 
'  especially  in  the  arms  and  tentacles. 

Beside  this,  cuttles  have  character¬ 
istics  which  are  peculiarly  and  wholly 
their  own. 

Thus  they  have  but  two  bones  or 
homy  developments  connected  witli 
their  structure.  These  are  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  jaws.  In  the  form  of  a 
parrot’s  beak,  and  are  formidable  wea¬ 
pons  when  in  use,  being  so  bard,  and 
attached  to  muscles  so  strong,  that 
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British  Isles,”  p.  133. 
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they  can  easily  break  through  the  back 
and  claws  of  crabs. 

In  feeding,  unlike  the  case  of  most 
animals,  the  lower  jaw  Is  a  fixture,  and 
the  upper  jaw’  opens  and  closes  the 
mouth,  giving  the  creature  great  com¬ 
mand  of  grip  when  attacking  large  ob¬ 
jects. 

Then  they  are  head-footed  animals; 
and  when  walking  on  the  fioor  of  the 
ocean  they  are  very  different  from 
most  other  creatures,  in  having  their 
head  and  heels  so  close  together,  and 
their  mouth  and  eyes  so  near  the  dirt 
and  weeds  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Then  their  blood  Is  either  violet, 
green  or  transparent;  and,  I  believe, 
never  red.  And  their  general  habits, 
including  mimicry,  are  so  intense  and 
extreme  that  I  purpose  to  review  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  creatures  indlvidual.y. 
My  first  case  will  be  the 

KLSDONE  OCTOPUS. 

These  invertebrates  are  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful  off  the  Cornish  and  Devon  coasts 
and  breed  freely  there;  their  eggs  are 
enveloped  in  a  glutinous  whitish-gray 
finger-like  case;  and  in  the  early  spring 
they  are  often  attached  by  the  parents 
to  the  fishing  implements  of  the  crab 
fishermen,  in  bunches  of  from  a  score 
to  thirty  in  number. 

The  young,  in  breaking  the  sac  in 
July  or  August,  are  perfect  in  form 
aud  color;  and  are  about  the  length  of 
rice  grains,  but  a  little  broader  in  size. 
I  have  known  them  squirt  ink  the 
moment  they  w’ere  afloat. 

Full-grown  specimens  seldom  exceed 
two  feet  six  inches  in  their  extreme 
grip;  and  having  only  a  single  row  of 
suckers  on  their  arms  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  larger  varieties. 
Their  food  is  generally  small  crusta¬ 
ceans,  but  when  hungry  they  will  em¬ 
brace  all  kinds  of  young  fish  life. 

In  the  winter  months  when  food  is 
scarce,  they  are  caught  on  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  book,  and  when  thrown  into  the 


boat  there  is  no  end  to  their  wander¬ 
ings;  sometimes  they  will  climb  up  the 
mast  a  considerable  distance,  or,  if  al¬ 
lowed,  will  quietly  creep  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  drop  into  the  depths 
below. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  predatory 
fishes  and  larger  crabs,  and  over  and 
above  their  sepid  secretions  their 
mimicry  manifests  itself  in  imitating 
their  surroundings  to  avoid  these  foes, 
for  it  is  certain  that  but  few  species  in 
the  great  deep  afford  its  inhabitants 
such  pleasant  food  as  do  these  cuttles; 
and  as  a  consequence  all  the  hungry 
forces  of  the  sea  are  aiming  at  their 
destruction. 

That  they  may  meet  these  enemies 
the  great  Designer  has  supplied  cuttles 
with  compensating  balances  equal  to 
their  wants  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  First,  they  possess  an  elaborate 
facility  for  instantly  changing  their 
skin  into  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
which  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  muscles,  and  held  in  or  under  the 
cuticle  in  sacs  or  vesicles.  This  power 
is  always  used  by  the  animal  for  as¬ 
similating  or  blending  its  colors  with 
its  environment.  And  secondly,  when 
these  deceptive  colors  fail  and  the 
creatures  are  really  discovered  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  their  enemies,  they  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  ink  bag  and  siphon, 
whereby  they  can  instantly  cover  their 
pursuers  in  a  cloud  of  darkness  some 
two  or  three  feet  square;  and  while 
thus  enveloped  the  eledone  quietly  drops 
out  of  sight. 

Considering  the  home  and  life  of 
these  creatures,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  our  shallow  waters,  where 
masses  of  red,  olive  and  green  sea¬ 
weeds  abound  with  their  varying 
shades.  Interspersed  here  and  there 
with  Jutting  rocks  and  neutral  sands,  at 
times  when  the  sea  Is  clear  and  the 
sunshine  is  on  them,  they  must  present 
vistas  of  harmonious  and  unique 
beauty.  And  further,  outside  the 
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laminariaD  zone  or  the  range  of  the 
sea-weeds,  amid  the  many  varieties  of 
the  sea-bottom,  where  the  hoary  rocky 
pinnacles  pierce  up  through  the  blue 
sea,  where  patches  of  gray  sands  lie 
here  and  there  in  contrast  to  these 
looming  heights  and  stretching 
shadows,  and  where  all  is  toned  and 
softened  by  the  sun  throwing  its  dim 
blue  light  on  countless  millions  of  red 
Gorgonias,‘  creamy  Alcyonlldae  and 
white  bivalves,  in  the  sometime  quiet 
of  this  oceanic  sylvan  wilderness,  there 
must  be  a  dreamy  condition  of  still¬ 
ness  and  color  almost  impossible  else¬ 
where. 

In  localities  like  these  the  eledone 
lives.  To  match  and  blend  with  all 
these  gradations  of  tints  and  hues, 
when  wandering  through  these  vales 
of  beauty,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  to  evade  their  piratical  and 
plunderous  enemies,  these  cuttles  have 
at  will  a  great  variety  of  vanishing 
and  fleeting  colors,  many  of  which  I 
have  seen  displayed.  Among  them  I 
hare  noticed  a  bright  mahogany  on 
the  back  with  a  whitish  blue  on  the 
chest;  also  reddish  streaks  running 
down  the  back  and  sides,  filled  in  with 
bluish  gray,  the  latter  color  covering 
the  under  part  of  the  mantle;  also  a 
chocolate  red  on  the  back  with  a  green 
chest  and  surroundings;  then  a  French 
gray  color  on  the  back  mottled  with  a 
creamy  white  throughout 

I  have  seen,  too,  a  mottled  skin  of 
salmon  color  and  gray  with  flashes  of 
spotted  green,  the  green  showing 
brightest  on  the  web  between  the  arms. 
Another  color  has  been  a  heliotrope  on 
the  back,  with  peacock  blue  mixed 
with  salmon  color  below.  And  these 
were  all  made  to  move  and  shade  into 
each  other  as  freely  and  gently  as  the 
blushes  on  a  lady’s  face,  while  at 
other  times  they  could  be  so  suddenly 

*In  aome  places  the  bottom  of  the  sea  Is  covered 
as  thick  08  a  fem-brake  with  these  beautiful  flex¬ 
ible  corals. 


mixed  and  fused  together  as  to  be  be¬ 
yond  any  description  of  mine. 

I  now  come  to  the 

OCTOPUS  VULGABIS. 

These  massive  cephalopods  live  among 
the  rocky  precipices  under  the  sea;  and 
from  cavern  and  crevice  are  ever 
ready  to  pounce' out  and  assault  their 
enemies.  I  cannot  imagine  any  crea¬ 
ture  more  vindictive,  violent  or  cun¬ 
ning,  or  whose  embrace  is  so  much  like 
the  grip  of  death,  relentless,  sure,  abid¬ 
ing;  once  felt,  ever  to  be  remembered. 

On  our  coasts  we  have  them  with 
tentacles  stretching  seven  feet,  with  a 
thousand  suckers  on  their  eight  arms, 
some  of  whose  discs  will  easily  cover  a 
penny. 

The  late  Frank  Buckland  once 
stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
a  creature  like  this  holding  a  man 
down  in  the  sea  and  drowning  him. 
Their  enemies  are  most  of  the  fishes 
with  predal  habits,  with  whom  they 
often  battle  successfully;  for  beside  the 
immense  muscular  power  centred  in 
these  limbs,  they  have  their  sucking 
cups,  which  are  none  other  than  tough 
leather-like  pistons  and  cylinders  at¬ 
tached  to  these  flexible  arms,  which 
can  surround  any  object,  and  whose 
grip  and  action  are  further  regulated 
and  intensified  by  using,  at  will,  the 
weight  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere 
above. 

Then  they  have  their  ink  bag  and 
siphon,  with  which  they  can  half  suffo¬ 
cate  their  adversary,  besides  envelop¬ 
ing  him  in  a  cloud  of  pitchy  darkness 
which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  while  they 
are  in  clear  water  and  can  retreat  at 
leisure. 

Their  favorite  food  is  crabs  and  lob¬ 
sters,  whose  hard  backs  they  can 
easily  pierce  with  their  bony  parrot¬ 
like  beaks. 

On  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  the  largest 
forms  are  readily  caught  on  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  hook;  and  an  objectionable  com- 
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panionship  is  sometimes  the  result.  This 
was  the  case  recently  near  Mevaglssey. 
Oil  a  dark  autumn  night,  in  a  small 
boat,  Mr.  Samuel  Kelly  was  fishing  on 
the  high  rocks  ofiE  the  Griffin  Head¬ 
land,  when  one  of  these  devil-fish  took 
his  bait,  and  with  the  usual  effort  was 
hauled  on  board.  But  his  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  hook  to  continue  his 
work,  for  he  had  been  successful  In 
catching  sevei'al  pollack  and  conger, 
and  the  moment  he  touched  the  brute 
some  of  its  clammy  tentacles  would 
embrace  his  arm,  holding  him  to  the 
spot,  for  its  other  arms  were  fastened 
around  the  thwart.  Soon  the  beast  be¬ 
came  so  violent  that  it  really  made  him 
fear  it.  He  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
get  his  hook,  but  the  creature  fastened 
its  largest  suckers  on  the  back  of  his 
right  hand,  and  in  the  battle  be  bad 
to  drop  bis  line  and  with  the  nails  of 
his  left  hand  to  dig  the  suckers  out  of 
his  fiesh,  for  they  seemed  to  bury 
themselves  there.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence,  there  was  no  more  doubt  or  in¬ 
decision  in  the  fight,  for  seizing  a  sharp 
knife  he  quickly  cut  the  hook  from  Its 
hold,  upon  which  the  cuttle  crept  away 
to  another  part  of  the  boat.  But  this 
did  not  finish  Mr.  Kelly’s  night  work, 
for  on  again  throwing  out  bis  line  be 
had  a  still  heavier  haul,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  water-line  he  could  not  get 
it  an  inch  further,  although  he  used  all 
his  strength,  for  the  line  was  new  and 
stronger  than  he  could  break. 

In  this  dilemma  be  had  to  bold  on 
tight,  and  on  looking  over  the  side  by 
the  aid  of  a  flckerlng  light  he  found 
himself  glaring  into  the  eyes  of  an¬ 
other  devil-fish,  and  a  much  larger  one 
than  the  first.  He  further  found  that 
the  creature  had  taken  the  boat  for  Its 


<Mr.  Samuel  Kell;  Is 
has  a  school  in  Mevasi^i 
Oonnt;  Council,  for  tea^ 
ot  making  knots  and  si4 
ing,  etc.  Beside  his  evi^i 
proofs  from  other  flshe: 
violence  of  these  creat 


man  to  be  relied  on.  He 
ise.v,  under  the  Cornwall 
jibing  youngsters  the  art 
ices,  sail  and  net-mend- 
ence,  1  have  many  other 
rpien  of  the  audacity  and 


enemy,  and  was  attacking  it  with  all 
its  force,  its  tentacles  embracing  the 
stern  on  the  one  band,  and  running  for¬ 
wards  to  near  the  middle  section  on  the 
other. 

On  thinking  over  his  recent  troubles 
with  Its  neighbor,  and  the  waste  of 
time  likely  to  ensue  in  a  still  longer  en¬ 
counter  with  a  stronger  brute,  he  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  another  fight,  but  to 
use  the  advantage  of  its  violent  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  boat.  Taking  his  knife 
and  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
finally  cut  the  book  out  of  the  Intruder 
who,  on  being  liberated,  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight. 

The  next  day  I  verified  most  of  Mr. 
Kelly’s  statements.*  The  arms  of  the 
dead  octopus  in  the  boat  stretched  over 
seven  feet,  and  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
Kelly’s  hand  was  a  very  black  round 
bruise  about  half  an  inch  In  diameter 
corresponding  with  the  inner  circle  of 
one  of  the  largest  suckers  of  the  dead 
octupus.  Since  then  he  has  caught 
several  of  these  cuttles,  and  one  whose 
arms  stretched  over  six  feet  and  a  half. 
In  our  waters  none  of  these  bead¬ 
footed  mollusks  have  been  known  to 
take  human  life,  but  it  is  scarcely  ques¬ 
tionable,  if  favorable  opportunities 
presented  themselves,  that  they  would 
do  so.*  In  1879  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Scarborough  Aquarium  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  only  a  small  octopus  when 
cleaning  out  a  tank.  The  experience 
might  have  ended  fatally  had  he  been 
in  the  sea  with  a  flood  tide.  As  It  was, 
he  had  to  make  his  exit,  leaving  his 
boot  (by  which  the  creature  held  him 
fast)  behind  him.*  But  there  have  been 
occasions  in  other  seas  when  the  worst 
has  happened,  and  men  have  been 
caught  in  the  slimy  folds  of  gigantic 

■A  fact  that  abould  be  known  by  all  persona 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sea,  is  that, 
the  octopus  is  easily  mastered  by  being  tightly 
gripped  by  the  throat.  When  this  is  done,  its  ten¬ 
tacles  will  Instantly  relax  their  bold. 

•See  Wylde’s  “Royal  Natural  History,”  p.  762. 
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cuttles,  which  have  held  them  on  or 
dragged  them  to  destruction.  Sir 
Grenville  Temple  tells  us  how  a  Sar¬ 
dinian  captain,  while  bathing  at  Jer- 
beh,  was  seized  and  drowned  by  an 
octopus,  his  limbs  being  found  bound 
by  the  arms  of  the  animal,  although 
only  in  four  feet  of  water;  while  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  M.  Dens,  a  French  navigator  of 
repute,  states  that,  when  off  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  three  of  his  men  were  scrap¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  his  ship  on  a  fine 
day  when  they  were  attacked  by  one 
of  these  violent  creatures,  which  drew 
two  of  them  away  under  water  in  spite 
of  every  effort  made  to  save  them, 
while  the  third  who  was  rescued  died 
during  the  night.  In  the  fight  one  of 
the  creature’s  arms  was  cut  off, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  with 
suckers  on  it  as  large  as  pot-lids. 
Should  there  still  remain  a  residuum 
of  doubt  in  any  mind  respecting  the 
existence  of  gigantic  cuttles,  this  will 
be  dispelled  by  the  following  fact  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  On  October  26, 
1873,  two  fishermen  were  out  in  a  boat 
near  the  eastern  end  of  Conception 
Bay.  Observing  a  fioating  object  on 
the  water  they  rowed  towards  it  and 
struck  it;  on  which  it  immediately  shot 
out  two  vast  tentacles  around  the  boat, 
as  if  wrestling  with  an  antagonist. 
Fortunately,  they  had  a  hatchet  on 
board  with  which  they  cut  them  from 
the  creature,  which  after  blackening 
the  sea  with  its  ink,  soon  made  off. 
One  of  these  magnificent  fragments 
was  measured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mur¬ 
ray,  geologist,  and  Professor  Verrill,  of 
Yale  College,  Connecticut,  who  found  It 
to  be  seventeen  feet  long  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference.  This 
fragment  is  now  preserved  in  St. 
John’s  College,  Newfoundland.  Since 
then  scientists  have  further  considered 
the  subject,  and  concluded  that  this 

^See  Henry  Lee’s  “Sea  Monsters  tJnmasked,’*  p. 
44.  This  work  glres  a  mass  of  facts  respecting 
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beast  with  its  tentacles  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty-four  feet  long.’ 

Reverting  to  the  British  octopus,  I 
may  further  state  that  its  mimicry  is 
very  great.  The  colors  it  uses  run 
through  deep  chocolate,  dull  red,  brown 
and  gray,  and  it  has  the  power  of  so 
arranging  these  hues  that  in  the  shade 
and  cover  of  the  dark  rocks  it  is  al¬ 
most  unseen  by  any  eye,  which  facili¬ 
tates  its  easily  worrying  a  stranger, 
pouncing  upon  its  food,  or  hiding  from 
its  enemies.  Its  change  from  one  color 
to  another  is  almost  instantaneous,  and 
the  body  can  be  mottled  with  the  whole 
of  these  tints  just  as  quickly. 

I  once  saw  a  tank  cut  in  the  rocks  on 
the  open  coast  near  low  water  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  many  folds  of  iron  netting, 
in  which  were  kept  twenty  of  these 
cuttles.  Around  the  sides  and  bottom 
grew  the  dark  olive  laminarian  sea¬ 
weeds  and  on  the  rocks  under  them 
clung  a  stunted  reddish-brown  fiexible 
coral;  this  they  always  rested  on  and 
imitated;  and  were  always  of  a  red¬ 
dish-brown  hue.  They  lived  in  seem¬ 
ing  harmony  and  when  a  violent  storm 
broke  in  the  cover  they  did  not  care  to 
leave  it,  but  remained  there  for  some 
weeks  after.  Their  walking  power  is 
also  considerable,  and  on  the  sea-bot¬ 
tom  no  doubt  they  often  approach  the 
object  of  their  attack  in  this  manner, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  colors  surrounding  them  as  they 
near  the  quarry. 

The  fishermen  see  much  of  their 
walking  and  climbing  powers  and  col¬ 
oring  faculty,  when  caught  and  thrown 
into  the  boat,  for  the  cuttles  often  go 
from  stem  to  stem  in  search  of  shelter, 
and  more  than  once,  while  the  fisher¬ 
men  were  busy,  I  have  knovn  them, 
when  very  valuable  for  aquarium  pur¬ 
poses,  quietly  slip  over  the  side  and 
drop  away  to  the  depths,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  fishermen. 

large  cuttlea.  Also  see  Knight's  “Pictorial  Ma- 
seum  of  Animated  Nature,’’  p.  ITS. 
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I  sliall  now  notice  the 

LOLIOO  VULGARIS. 

In  the  summer  months  these  crea¬ 
tures  are  found  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  following  the  mackerel,  pil¬ 
chard  and  sprat,  when  they  approach 
the  shore,  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  coast;  and  are  reliable  bait  used 
by  all  the  long-shore  fishermen 
throughout  the  autumn,  when  engaged 
in  catching  conger  and  pollack,  etc. 

.4.t  times  they  are  a  great  pest  to  the 
drift  fishermen,  watching  their  nets 
and  biting  the  fish  there,  and,  when 
nearly  satiated,  eating  out  their  eyes, 
for  they  seldom  devour  wholly  one  fish, 
but  rather  prefer  a  tit-bit  from  the 
back,  between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin. 

They  are  caught  in  turn  by  the  fish¬ 
erman  putting  a  large  tough  bait  on  a 
fine  line,  and,  w'hen  it  is  covered  by 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  it  to  its  beak,  pulling  it  as 
gently  as  possible  to  the  surface;  then 
with  a  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
fastened  several  hooks,  he  gaffs  the 
creature.  They  seldom  leave  the  coasts 
until  after  spawning,  which  seems  to 
be  performed  in  the  quiet  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  storms  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

These  duties  are  carried  out  close  to 
the  shore,  so  near  indeed  that  I  have 
many  times  seen  scores  left  on  the 
beach  by  the  ebbing  tide.  The  males 
are  aways  present  and  are  much 
larger  than  the  females.  Their  mode 
of  reproduction  seems  to  be  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  Mr.  Couch  in  his 
.Tournal  stated  that  from  reliable  evi¬ 
dence,  which  he  gave,  the  loligo  cuttle 
seems  to  produce  its  young  alive.  I 
also  thought  the  same  and  sent  what 
appeared  to  be  young  cuttles,  cut  from 
the  parent  to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Day,  of  Cheltenham,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  who  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  urged  me  to  continue 


to  watch  the  foetus  until  its  final  de¬ 
velopment.  Nevertheless,  although  I 
examined  the  family  for  years,  I  made 
no  further  progress  except  in  finding 
that  w’hen  these  forms  touched  a  cold 
surface  a  muscular  action  took  place; 
and  what  appeared  to  be  the  young 
cuttle  was  fiung  clean  out  of  the  sac 
which  enveloped  It. 

In  the  meantime  a  friend  had  set 
some  up  for  microscopic  purposes;  and 
beautiful  objects  they  were,  for  the 
whole  creature  seems  bound  up  so  com¬ 
pactly  and  securely.  At  a  later  date  I 
sent  a  few  specimens  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  a  mlcroscopist 
of  repute,  and  he  asserted  that  they 
were  not  young  cuttles  but  the  sper¬ 
matozoa  of  the  male.  Presuming  this 
statement  true,  to  be  of  this  order  they 
were  massive  forms  indeed,  as  each  of 
them  ran  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines 
in  length  and  less  than  a  line  in 
breadth,  and  was  of  needle  form.  In 
situ  they  are  held  in  a  bag  containing 
several  thousands,  about  two-thirds 
down  the  body,  with  a  duct  running 
from  it  into  the  open  near  the  neck, 
when  congress  is  near.  This  canal  con¬ 
tains  many  of  these  forms  ready  for 
exit;  but  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
their  reaching  the  female  excepting  by 
the  assistance  of  the  long  tentacles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  creature,  which  possibly 
might  take  hold  of  them  and  pass  them 
to  their  final  destination. 

On  examining  the  female  a  mass  of 
gelatinous  matter  was  found  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  mantle  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  eggs  about  the  size  of  com¬ 
mon  peas,  fused  in  a  lump;  but  how 
they  could  be  separated  and  the  sper¬ 
matozoa  deposited  in  each  Is  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  our  present  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  it  is  Impossible  to  say  w'hat  might 
be  done  by  tnese  two  creatures  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony,  each  using  the  longest 
arms. 

The  largest  loligo  I  have  seen  meas¬ 
ured  three  feet  eight  Inches  without  at- 
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teiuptiug  to  stretch  its  tentacles.  Like 
the  tishes,  they  seem  to  sleep  with  one 
eye  closed  at  a  time,  as  I  have  seen 
them  resting  on  the  sea-bottom  for  this 
purpose;  and  w'hen  the  bait  fell  near 
the  sleeping  side  it  was  unobserved, 
but  when  dropped  on  the  other  it  was 
gripped  at  once. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  carnivorous 
fishes,  which  they  often  evade,  either 
by  evolution,  tight  or  mimicry;  for  all 
of  which  devices  they  have  some  spe¬ 
cial  adaptations. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  have  two 
tough  flexible  fins  or  wings,  high  on 
the  back,  which  enable  them  to  swim 
forwards  or  backwards  without  turn¬ 
ing,  which  is  an  accommodation  of 
great  utility  in  either  attack  or  retreat. 

Then,  their  eyes  are  so  situated  as 
almost  to  command  a  circle;  this  also 
in  a  fight  is  invaluable,  for  they  can 
see  all  their  enemies  and  know  their 
power,  and  can  advance  or  retire  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Then  be¬ 
sides  their  ink  bag  they  have  a  very 
muscular  siphon  enabling  them  to 
shoot  their  enemies,  in  the  air  some 
ten  feet,  and  in  the  sea  some  three  or 
four  feet  away. 

Xot  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a 
skirmish  between  a  loligo  and  its 
enemy  in  which  the  cuttle  came  off  the 
victor.  He  was  fishing  in  the  clear 
water  of  Mevagissey  Bay,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  catch  a  John  Dor6e,  he  tied  the 
end  of  his  line  to  the  tail  of  a  live  young 
sea  bream  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
Now  a  Dor§e  is  very  fond  of  living 
food,  and  likes  to  swallow  it  head  fore¬ 
most.  This  suits  the  fisherman,  as 
when  devoured  in  this  form  the  spines 
of  the  bream  act  as  books  to  the  fish¬ 
erman’s  line,  and  are  sure  to  bring  all 
on  board. 

The  bream  had  not  got  far  down  in 
the  sea  before  a  cuttle  saw  it,  and 
quickly  fastened  on  to  the  back  of  its 
neck;  and  before  any  steps  were  taken 
to  scare  it  away,  a  large  Dor§e  was 


seen  coming  to  the  front.  There  was 
no  doubt  or  hesitation  about  its  pur¬ 
pose,  for  it  was  seen  that  it  desired  to 
swallow  the  lot,  as  it  was  quietly  go¬ 
ing  forward  all  the  time,  but  taking 
a  side  view  as  the  opportunity  best 
offered.  When  about  five  feet  from  its 
quaiTy,  there  was  a  violent  rush  on  it, 
with  jaws  wide  open,  but  there  was 
Just  as  quick  action  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  contents  of  the  ink  bag  were  as 
quickly  shot  into  the  open  mouth.  Id 
an  instant,  with  the  impetus  of  the 
rush,  the  Dor6e  was  in  a  cloud  of  thick 
darkness  which  the  cuttle  had  also  put 
between  them,  when  be  slunk  away  out 
of  sight. 

The  Dor6e  also  soon  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  out  of  the  muddle  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  state;  its  eyes  rolled  as  if  in  terror, 
and  its  beautiful  olive  skin  bad  turned 
deadly  pale,  while  its  coughing  and 
fuming  was  something  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  black  matter  being  again  and 
again  expectorated  from  gills  and 
mouth.  It  was  really  thought  that  the 
creature  was  about  to  die,  and  the  gaff 
was  got  ready  to  take  it  on  board,  for 
it  had  floated  up  within  four  feet  of 
the  boat,  but  noting  her  outline  it 
gently  sank  into  the  depths  below. 

Their  shooting  out  of  water  is  gener¬ 
ally  directed  against  the  fisherman 
when  gaffing  them  for  bait,  his  face 
•being  always  their  target,  unless  he  has 
anything  about  him  of  a  white  color, 
when  this  arrests  their  attention. 

I  once  remember  having  a  noted 
London  doctor  out  at  sea  for  a  little 
amateur  fishing.  He  would  like  to  see 
a  loligo  cuttle  caught,  he  said.  I 
warned  him  of  what  was  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  gaffing  w’as  on,  but  he  did 
not  care.  “Surely,”  he  said,  “I  can 
dodge  such  guess-w'ork  as  this  must 
be,  for  so  short  a  time.”  I  felt  dubi¬ 
ous  as  to  the  result,  seeing  his  white 
shirt  was  a  prominent  object  through 
his  having  such  an  open  vest.  Finally 
a  cuttle  took  the  bait,  and  as  I  drew 
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It  towards  us  the  doctor  lost  all 
thought  of  himself  and  his  adornments 
in  his  admiration  of  the  movements 
and  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  creature, 
u'hen  in  an  instant,  as  I  gaffed  it,  the 
whole  ink  charge  struck  him  in  the 
tiiroat  and  sadly  blackened  his  white 
habiliments. 

As  to  the  mimicry  of  these  creatures. 
In  the  summer  months,  when  really 
settled  on  the  coasts,  they  may  be 
found  by  night  on  any  colored  sea-bot¬ 
tom  If  the  water  is  pure;  and  with  the 
necessary  appliances  they  may  be 
caught  at  such  times  on  rocks  and 
piers  jutting  into  the  sea.  But  with 
the  daylight,  if  possible,  they  make  for 
cover  or  places  with  a  dark  bottom, 
especially  where  the  large  olive  lamin- 
arian  sea-weeds  grow,  for  here  they 
are  safe,  because  the  color  of  the  one 
can  be  so  easily  and  Instantly 
mimicked  by  the  other.  On  a  dark,  un¬ 
decided  colored  bottom  they  can  also 
manage  to  assimilate  themselves  to  its 
hues,  and,  if  necessity  compels  them 
to  rest  on  the  brown  sands,  although 
unable  to  color  brown,  they  can  as¬ 
sume  a  kind  of  dead  flesh  color  which 
harmonizes  extremely  well  with  their 
surroundings. 

My  last  case  will  be  the 

SEPIA  OFFICINALIS. 

These  creatures  are  plentiful  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land;  they  have  not  the  persistent 
skulking  and  pouncing  proclivities  of 
the  octopus,  but  often  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  the  open  sea,  and  when  hard 
pressed  dodge  in  the  shade,  or  around 
the  comers  of  the  rocks,  and  even 
cover  themselves  with  sand,  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  suits,  when  hiding  from  their 
enemies,  or  for  the  capture  of  food. 
They  seem  to  be  rather  susceptible  to 
cold,  and  leave  the  shore  In  the  early 
autumn,  returning  again  to  it  with  the 
early  summer. 

Evidently  they  breed  on  the  coasts, 


as  their  dark  grape-like  eggs  are 
found  in  bunches  attached  to  stones 
and  sea-weeds,  not  far  from  land.  They 
seem  fond  of  a  mixed  diet,  as  when  in 
the  surface  of  the  sea  they  will  often 
pursue  the  fishes  living  there;  and  will 
sometimes  feed  ravenously  on  mackerel 
when  meshed  in  the  fishermen’s  nets; 
while  their  powerful  jaws  point  to  the 
probability  of  their  being  used,  like 
others  of  the  family,  in  crushing  up 
and  feeding  on  crabs  of  a  considerable 
size  when  living  on  the  sea  bottom. 

Their  eyes  are  splendid  objects  to 
look  at:  the  pupils  are  large  and  of  a 
dark  blue  color,  each  having  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nictitating  membrane  which  comes 
dow’n  from  above,  having  gentle 
curves  on  its  lower  edge  and  tinged  as 
if  with  burnished  silver,  seeming  to 
act  as  a  reflector  of  light.  Evidently 
this  membrane  is  a  magnificent  ar¬ 
rangement  in  connection  with  these 
creatures’  habits  which  require  large 
pupils  to  their  eyes  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  scattered  rays  of  light,  so 
as  to  see  objects  in  the  deep  water  of 
their  winter  home,  though  they  must 
needs  use  the  same  organs  when  living 
in  the  great  light  of  our  summer  seas. 
Their  mechanical  arrangement  is  not 
so  quick  as  the  winking  process  in 
birds  and  sharks;  but  is  so  slow  that 
it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take  in  only 
necessary  light 

Their  Ink  bag  is  very  large;  and  in 
hiding  from  their  enemies  they  can  fill 
a  larger  space  of  water  with  their  ink 
than  any  of  the  cuttles.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  old  artists  extracted 
their  dark  coloring  matter  for  painting 
their  pictures. 

They  also  possess  the  true  cuttle 
bone,  situated  along  the  back,  which 
keeps  the  creature  in  form.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
plates  In  Its  formation  It  always  floats 
in  the  sea.  By  this  means  an  intima¬ 
tion  is  always  given  above,  to  those 
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who  can  notice  it,  of  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  family,  for  no 
creature  below  attempts  to  digest  it. 

Our  old  folks  used  this  cuttle  bone 
in  various  forms.  The  ladies  mixed  it 
with  their  cosmetics  for  beautifying 
the  skin  and  polishing  and  whitening 
their  teeth,  the  scholars-before  blotting- 
paper  was  invented— as  pounce  for  dry¬ 
ing  their  ink  quickly,  and  the  lower 
classes  as  a  medicine  for  colds;  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  with 
sugar  forming  a  dose  for  a  sweat. 

This  creature  differs  from  the  octo¬ 
pus  in  having  ten  arms.  As  before  in¬ 
timated,  it  seeks  its  food  in  many 
ways.  When  it  is  hunting  in  the  open 
sea,  and  its  quarry  is  large,  at  the 
right  moment  the  whole  muscular 
force  of  these  arms  Is  brought  to  bear 
on  It;  but  if  the  food  desired  is  small 
and  active,  other  tactics  are  adopted; 
and  the  two  long  tentacles  are  brought 
into  use.  We  know  nothing  in  nature 
like  it.  Under  these  conditions  the  cut- 
tie  takes  its  ease  as  if  asleep  on  the 
sea-bottom,  assimilating  its  color  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  surroundings. 
The  eight  arms  are  brought  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  they  look  like  a  miniature 
elephant’s  trunk,  only  a  little  stouter. 
With  the  two  long  tentacles  contracted 
and  hidden  within  them,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  food  in  the  shape  of  a  prawn, 
small  crabs  or  small  fish,  the  two  high¬ 
est  or  central  arms  are  lifted;  and 
three  others  are  gently  moved  aside  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  coming 
dash  of  the  hidden  tentacles:  the  cuttle 
quietly  moves  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  object,  so  as  to  have  it  within  the 
proper  reach  of  this  death  stroke,  and 
in  a  moment,  like  a  lightning  flash, 
sometimes  quicker  than  the  eye  can 
follow  it,  these  tentacles  are  darted 
out,  the  victim  is  caught  and  secreted 
in  the  folds  of  Its  outer  arms,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  merciless  beak.* 

•See  also  Lee’i  “Sea  Monatera  CDmaaked,"  p. 
20. 


In  appearance  these  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  cuttles;  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best  in  the  summer  months,  near 
the  shore;  their  great  beauty  seems  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  display  in  the 
deep  sea  when  sexual  affinities  are  to 
the  front,  and  then  possibly  only  for  a 
short  time. 

I  have  seen  one  of  them  with  the 
groundwork  or  principal  color  of  the 
skin  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  snow- 
white  zebra-like  markings  running  down 
across  the  body  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  and  less  than  half  an  inch 
apart,  this  covering  the  whole  body 
and  part  of  the  arms;  the  fin  which 
surrounds  the  body  w’as  exquisitely 
spotted  with  white  or  yellow'.  In  this 
dress  it  was  really  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  objects  I  ever  saw  in  the  sea. 

Their  mimicry  seems  easily  to  run  in 
three  colors;  brown,  yellow  and  white. 
And  the  creature  can  be  instantly 
shaded  into  the  w’hole  of  them  when 
necessary.  In  the  summer  months 
they  are  very  active  in  following  young 
herrings,  sprats,  bream,  red  mullet, 
etc.;  and  these  In  the  clear  summer 
water  generally  keep  on  dark  olive, 
weedy  grounds.  In  following  them 
these  cuttles  quickly  cover  their  mantle 
a  dull  brown,  which  blends  so  well 
with  the  weeds  that  the  cuttles  are 
very  difficult  to  be  seen;  while,  if  they 
have  to  move  out  on  the  gray  sands 
their  white  zebra  markings  are  brought 
out  in  a  dull  form,  and  the  brown  is 
softened  with  yellow,  which  gives 
them  a  very  indefinite  appearance,  and 
almost  hides  them  from  view. 

The  largest  of  these  creatures  I  ever 
saw  was  nine  inches  wide  and  about 
three  feet  long,  the  body  and  arms 
covering  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
stretched  tentacles  the  remainder. 

In  closing  I  may  remark  that  there 
are  several  other  cuttles  belonging  to 
our  seas,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less 
the  power  of  mimicry.  I  might  further 
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state  that  Darwin  in  his  “Voyage  of 
the  Beagle”  (see  page  3)  makes  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  cuttles  in  a  pool  on  the  shore  of 
the  island  of  St.  Jago.  From  the  facts 
stated  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  sup¬ 
port  the  theory  of  voluntary  mimicry 
in  this  family;  for  he  says  that  these 


animals  escape  detection  by  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  chameleon-like  power  of 
changing  their  colors;  and  that  they 
vary  their  tints  acording  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  they  pass  over.  He  was 
much  amused  at  the  various  methods 
used  by  one  individual  to  escape  de¬ 
tection. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 


Matthias  Dunn. 


IN  THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  RURAL  IRELAND. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Irish 
character  has  been  profoundly  altered 
during  the  past  half  century.  In  the 
Dublin  Press  may  occasionally  be  read 
appeals  in  support  of  this  movement  or 
that  movement— the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  it  may  be,  or  the  Gaelic 
League — as  a  means  of  resisting  what 
is  called  the  “denationalization”  or  the 
"Anglicization”  of  the  Irish  race,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  wide-spread  assimila¬ 
tion  of  English  habits  and  English 
ideas  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  These 
generalizations  appear  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  superficial  observation. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  they  are  often  based  is 
afforded  by  a  letter  which  appeared  In 
a  Dublin  newspaper  a  short  time  ago. 
The  writer  bewailed  that  the  country 
was  becoming  completely  Cockneyfied 
because  he  had  heard  “Ta-ra-ra-Boom- 
de-ay”  (a  tune  which  in  Its  inevitable 
course  round  the  British  Empire  took 
a  couple  of  years  to  reach  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland)  whistled  by  a  small 
boy  in  a  village.  What  nonsense!  For 
my  part  after  some  years’  experience 
of  other  peoples,  every  return  visit  I  pay 
to  Ireland  more  and  more  convinces 
me  that  the  Irish  are  still  intensely 
Irish.  I  know  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  that  even  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  outward  aspect  of  many 
things  in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  al¬ 


tered — in  some  respects  for  the  better, 
in  other  relations  for  the  worse — yet, 
despite  these  changes,  which  the 
spread  of  education,  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  the  penny  post,  the  cheapness  and 
facility  of  travelling.  Inevitably  bring 
in  their  train;  and  despite,  also,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  infiuence  of  English 
opinions  and  English  habits  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  peasant  of  to-day  Is  In  nature 
and  temperament,  in  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings  and  aspirations— in  every  racial 
characteristic  in  fact— fashioned  in  the 
same  mould  as  his  grandfather. 

First  among  the  changes  noticeable 
on  the  surface  of  things  in  Ireland  is 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old 
mud-wall  cabin.  The  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  divided  in  the  Irish  Census 
returns  into  four  classes.  The  fourth 
class  comprises  mud  cabins,  or  cabins 
built  of  perishable  material,  having 
only  one  room  and  one  window.  In 
1841,  the  year  in  which  dwellings  were 
first  included  in  the  Census  returns, 
there  were  as  many  as  491,278  of 
these  cabins  in  Ireland.  In  1891— the 
last  return  available — the  number  had 
fallen  to  20,617.  Unhappily,  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  to  be  accepted  solely  as 
an  Indication  of  a  vast  and  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  during  the  past  half 
century.  There  is  a  dismal  side  as  well 
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as  a  bright  side  to  these  statistics.  The 
population  during  the  same  period  has 
also  enormously  decreased.  In  1841  it 
was  8,196,597;  last  year  it  was  4,585,- 
000.  There  were  close  on  twice  as 
many  people  in  Ireland  in  1840  as  there 
are  to-day;  and  of  the  4,000,000  which 
the  country  has  lost  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  sixty  years,  the  vast  bulk  was 
composed  of  the  humble  dwellers  of 
these  mud-wall  cabins.  Famine,  evic¬ 
tion  and  emigration— these,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  the  forces  to  which  the  mar¬ 
vellous  reduction  of  the  hovels  from 
491,278  to  20,617  in  sixty  years  are 
mainly  due.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  from  1841  to  1861— twenty 
years  during  which  the  clearances  of 
the  cottier  population  from  most 
estates  went  steadily  on,  and  the  broad 
streams  of  emigrants  poured  continu¬ 
ously  to  the  seaports  of  the  country- 
over  400,000  mud-wall  cabins  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  undoubtedly  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  fourth-class 
houses  in  Ireland,  is  I  am  glad  to  say, 
also  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  happy  circumstance  that  better 
house  accommodation  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  peasantry  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  recent  years  by  the  landlords 
and  the  large  farmers,  and  especially 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883. 

Still,  the  mud-wall  cabin  is  yet  a 
rather  familiar  feature  of  the  Irish 
landscape.  It  may  be  seen  during  a 
short  train  journey,  a  car  drive,  or 
even  a  walk  in  some  districts  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland;  and  a  curi¬ 
ous  human  habitation  it  is,  as  a  rule. 
But  it  has  too  often  suggested  feeble 
and  ill-feeling  Jokes  about  Irish  dirt 
and  Irish  squalor  by  coldly  critical 
visitors  to  Ireland  for  me— famUlar  as 
I  am  with  the  kindly  natures,  the  lov¬ 
ing  qualities,  the  splendid  domestic 
virtues  of  the  occupants— to  enter  one 
of  these  lowly  dwellings  in  any  spirit 


but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Those  who  know  the  wayward 
history  of  the  Irish  peasantry— un¬ 
happy  victims  of  perverse  historical 
and  economic  causes— wiil  not  find 
anything  in  that  humbie  dwelling  to 
sneer  at  or  deride.  We  shall  see  there 
something  to  arouse  pity,  something  to 
kindly  reprove,  something  to  smile  at, 
much  to  admire  and  respect,  and  little 
that  is  censurable  for  which  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse  cannot  be  advanced.  Its  walls 
are  built  of  the  mud  scraped  from  the 
roadway,  a  small  glazed  aperture  close 
to  the  low  door  acts  as  a  window,  and 
the  roof  is  rudely  thatched  with  straw, 
rushes,  or  reeds.  There  is  a  story  of 
an  English  visitor  to  Ireland  who,  hav¬ 
ing  being  caught  in  a  heavy  shower, 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  these  wayside 
cabins.  He  found  the  rain  streaming 
through  the  thin  roof  of  thatch,  and  a 
peasant  huddled  up  in  the  only  dry 
corner  near  the  fireplace.  “My  good 
man,”  said  the  traveller,  “why  is  it  you 
do  not  repair  the  roof?”  “Yerra,  is  it 
in  this  peltin’  rain  you’d  be  wantin’ 
me  to  do  it?”  replied  the  peasant.  “Oh, 
I  don’t  mean  that  you  should  do  it 
now,”  said  the  traveller.  “But  why  not 
do  it  in  the  fine  weather?”  “In  the 
folne  weather  is  it?”  exclaimed  the 
peasant  in  astonishment.  “Shure 
where  would  be  the  use  of  it  thin?”  A 
laughable  story,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
not  care  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 
There  are,  I  admit,  some  leaking  roofs 
in  the  cabins  of  Ireland;  but  that  they 
are  not  repaired  is  due  to  poverty 
rather  than  to  the  laziness  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  or  to  his  occasional  inability 
to  see  the  incongruity  of  a  situation. 

In  the  Island  of  Achill,  off  the  Mayo 
coast,  which  I  have  often  visited,  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  cabins  are  flat  slaty  stones  called 
“cobbles,”  found  on  the  beaches,  with 
edges  rounded  and  polished  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  waves;  mortar  made  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
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by  a  thin  thatching  of  the  straws  of 
the  rye,  a  rough  kind  of  grain  which 
is  commonly  grown  on  the  island. 
Some  of  the  best  cabins  have  also  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  coats  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  mud  and  sand  laid  on  the 
walls,  and  the  floor  consists  of  the 
same  composition.  The  shifts  to 
which  the  natives  of  Achill  are  driven 
to  obtain  manure  for  the  small  patches 
of  cultivable  land  which  they  have 
rescued  from  the  surrounding  wastes 
of  sterile  mountain  and  barren  moor, 
are  of  an  extraordinary  character.  One 
of  these  expedients  profoundly  affects 
their  domestic  comfort. 

The  manure  used  is  of  two  kinds— 
soot  and  seaweed.  To  obtain  the  sea¬ 
weed  the  islanders  have  deposited,  a 
long  way  out  to  sea  from  the  beaches, 
large  stones  brought  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  many  miles  inland.  The  sea¬ 
weed  grows  in  time  on  these  stones 
and  is  collected  yearly  by  the  island¬ 
ers.  But  the  two  devices  for  procur¬ 
ing  soot  are  still  more  curious.  One  is 
the  erection  on  the  tilled  flelds  of  little 
huts  called  “scraw-hogues”— formed  of 
“scraws,”  or  sods  of  heather  from  the 
mountains— in  which  a  turf  or  peat  Are 
is  kept  burning  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
“scraws”  are,  from  the  continual  im¬ 
pregnation  with  smoke,  transformed 
into  soot.  But  the  most  striking  of  all 
proofs  of  the  dire  necessity  for  manure 
and  the  diflaculty  of  its  obtainment  in 
Achill,  is  afforded  by  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry  in  actually  blocking  the 
chimneys  of  their  cabins  (when  the 
hovels  have  chimneys,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case)  with  “scraws”  loading 
a  sort  of  shelf  constructed  over  the 
hob,  and  Ailing  every  available  nook 
and  comer  of  the  cabin  with  these 
sods  of  heather,  and  keeping  a  big  Are 
—turf  being  in  abundance  on  the 
island— continually  burning  on  the 
hearth.  Almost  every  cabin  I  entered, 
and  I  have  been  in  dozens,  was,  as  a 


consequence  of  this  custom.  Ailed  with 
a  black  cloud  of  smoke  which  pre¬ 
vented  me  discerning  the  surroundings, 
and  dimmed  even  the  blazing  Are  on 
the  hearth.  The  bleared  red  eyes,  the 
singed  eyelids,  the  affected  lungs  of 
the  aged  men  and  women  who  neces¬ 
sarily  spend  most  of  their  time  indoors, 
are  some  of  the  results  of  living  in  this 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
soot.  But  it  must  be  endured  if  tlie  po¬ 
tatoes  are  to  be  produced,  and  starva¬ 
tion— a  more  horrible  fate— is  to  be 
averted. 

On  entering  one  of  these  cabins  for 
the  flrst  time,  I  said  in  a  tone  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  my  companion,  the  parish 
priest  of  the  island:  “Is  there  no  chim¬ 
ney?”  “Chlmbley  is  it?”  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  out  the  dim  profound  of 
the  thick  black  cloud  of  blinding  and 
suffocating  smoke.  “Shure  the  roof  is 
full  of  chlmbleys,”  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  man  of  the  house.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  privation  and  distress  the 
Irish  peasant  cannot  help  letting  a 
gleam  of  humor  play  across  the  gloom. 
1  looked  up  and  sure  enough  the  bright 
blue  sky  was  discernible  through  some 
holes  In  the  thatch. 

A  wisp  of  burning  straw,  held  in  the 
ha:nd  of  one  of  the  inmates,  enabled  me 
to  dimly  see  the  contents  of  the  hovel. 
I  observed  there  was  one  room  only, 
measuring  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  a 
comer  of  which  was  cut  off  by  boards 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  donkey 
and  a  pig  and  a  roost  for  poultry.  Its 
articles  of  furniture  were  a  rude  deal 
table,  two  stools,  a  couple  of  delf 
mugs  on  a  shelf,  a  “kish”  or  basket,  a 
pot  suspended  from  an  iron  crane  over 
the  Are,  and  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  bed.  The  cabin 
was  occupied  by  a  family  of  six,  hus¬ 
band,  wife  and  three  children  and  a 
grandmother;  and  the  holding  attached 
to  it  consisted  of  three  acres,  half  of 
which  was  in  tillage,  the  crops  being 
rye  and  potatoes.  The  rent  paid  by 
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the  tenant  was  21.  a  year.  This  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  cabins,  holdings 
and  rent  of  the  islanders  of  Achill. 
Some  of  the  hovels  are  a  little  better 
and  some  a  little  worse.  The  most 
comfortable  cabin  I  saw  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  villages  of  the  island— Keem  and 
Dooega— had  a  bedroom  off  the  kitchen 
or  living  room.  The  kitchen  had  a 
glazed  window  and  an  unchoked 
chimney,  through  which  the  smoke 
fairly  made  its  way.  The  interior  was, 
to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  but  dimly 
lighted  by  the  window  and  doorway, 
and,  on  a  candle  being  lighted  for  my 
benefit,  I  saw  that  the  furniture  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  indispensable  iron  pot, 
which  hung  over  the  fire  at  the  time 
boiling  potatoes  for  the  family  dinner; 
a  small  deal  “dresser,”  containing 
about  half  a  dogen  mugs,  some  plates 
and  saucers,  a  rough  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  only  pictures  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  Achill  are 
highly  colored  oleographs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick— the 
two  most  popular  saints  in  the  Irish 
haglology— and  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
is  of  course  very  rarely  found  in  these 
primitive  parts  of  Ireland,  where  Irish 
is  still  almost  universally  spoken. 

Mud-wall  cabins  of  the  type  common 
in  Achill  may  also  be  frequently  seen 
in  other  parts  of  Mayo,  in  Galway,  in 
Donegal— in  fact  in  those  remote  and 
sterile  portions  of  the  country  known 
as  “the  congested  districts;”  but  they 
are  fast  disappearing  from  Leinster, 
Munster  and  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Ulster.  The  cabins  In  these  prov¬ 
inces  come,  as  a  rule,  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  third-class  houses  in  the  Cen¬ 
sus  returns— that  is,  habitations  with 
from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows. 
In  1841  there  were  533,297  of  these 
houses  in  Ireland;  in  1891  the  number 
was  312,587,  showing  a  falling  off  of 
220,710;  but  remembering  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  during  practically  the  same 
period  has— as  I  have  already  pointed 


out— decreased  by  one-half,  these  fig¬ 
ures  also  show  that  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  since  the  famine.  The 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883,  under  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  empowered  to  borrow  money  from 
the  State  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
for  the  erection  of  laborers’  cottages, 
with  half-acre  or  acre  gardens  at¬ 
tached,  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
old  mud-wall  cabins  from  Munster  and 
Leinster— the  two  provinces  in  which 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  have  been 
availed  of  most.  About  16,000  of  these 
cottages  and  allotments  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  at  an  expenditure  of  1,900,000/. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  I  got  the 
opportunity,  for  which  I  had  been  on 
the  look  out,  of  a  long  and  free  cliat 
with  an  agricultural  laborer,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  impressions  of 
his  class  as  to  their  lot  in  life.  I  came 
across  a  laborer’s  cottage  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  district 
under  the  Laborers  Act,  and  its  occu¬ 
pier,  a  man  apparently  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years,  sitting  outside  on  a 
stone  bench  sucking  at  a  short  black 
pipe  with  the  bowl  right  under  his 
nose,  evidently  taking  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  after  the  week’s  work  in  the  har¬ 
vest  field. 

Pat  is  still,  as  he  always  has  been,  an 
Inveterate  smoker;  but  I  have  not  no¬ 
ticed  of  recent  years  the  pipe  so  often 
in  the  mouth  of  Bridget.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  smoking  was  very  common  among 
the  women  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen 
the  vanithees,  or  “women  of  the  house,” 
driving  their  asses  and  carts  into  Lim¬ 
erick  on  market  days,  their  dudheens 
between  their  teeth;  but  now  “herself” 
—as  the  husband ,  calls  her— rarely  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  shock  of  the  pipe. 

The  sight  of  the  old  laborer  resting 
outside  his  cottage  door  that  summer 
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erening  also  brought  to  my  mind  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  and  style  of  the  Irish 
peasant’s  dress.  There  was  no  distinc¬ 
tive  national  trait  in  the  attire  of  this 
Irish  agricultural  laborer  to  distinguish 
him  from  an  English  town  worker. 
The  good  old  national  costume  of 
frieze  swallow-tail  coat,  knee  breeches 
of  corduroy,  long  knitted  hose,  shoes 
end  buckles  and  tall  hat,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  very  rarely  even  there.  The  dress 
of  the  women  has  also  changed  for  the 
worse,  from  the  picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  long,  ample,  dark-blue  cloak 
with  its  graceful  hood,  and  the  large 
white  muslin  cap  with  its  crimped 
frilled  border,  fastened  on  the  head  by 
a  broad  red  or  blue  ribbon— the  garb  of 
the  old  women  in  my  young  days— 
have  been  discarded.  Touched  by  the 
latter-day  passion  for  cheapness,  which 
naturally  appeals  to  people  of  small 
and  precarious  incomes,  both  men  and 
women  of  the  Irish  rural  laboring 
classes  have  taken  to  wearing  shoddy 
or  second-hand  English  clothes,  sold 
by  itinerant  dealers  at  the  local  fairs 
and  markets;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
pleasant,  soothing  whir  of  the  once 
common  spinning  wheel,  or  hand  loom, 
on  which  industrious  housewives  spun 
the  wool  Into  yarn  and  tweeds  and 
woollens  for  the  stockings,  coats  and 
petticoats  of  the  family— dyeing  the 
material  with  colors  obtained  from  bog 
plants— is,  alas!  silent  in  the  cabins  of 
Ireland. 

After  saluting  the  laborer  with  the 
conventional  “Good  afternoon,”  which 
was  responded  to,  on  his  part,  by  the 
kindly  greeting,  “God  save  you,  sir,”  I 
straight  away  interviewed  Tom  De- 
lany,  for  that  was  the  old  man’s  name. 

“The  country  must  have  changed 
considerably  in  your  time,”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“Ah  then,  it  has,  sir,  a  grate  dale  en- 
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tlrely,”  the  old  man  replied,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh.  “Every  wan  seems  to  be 
goin’  away  to  foreign  parts— crowds  of 
fine  sthrappin’  young  boys  and  girls 
are  lavin’  every  month;  only  the  ould 
wans  like  meself  are  left  behind,  and 
the  country  is  becomin’  most  lonesome 
like.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “the  emigration  must 
at  least  have  greatly  improved  the 
chances  of  employment  for  those  who 
remain.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  he  said. 
“I  find  things  that  way  much  the  same. 
’Twas  nlver  alsy  to  get  work— constant 
work,  I  mane.  If  the  min  to  do  the 
work  has  deceased,  so  has  the  work 
too.  The  farmers  don’t  be  wantin’  so 
many  min  now,  for  it’s  nearly  all 
dalryln’  and  stock-feedln’  wld  thlm;  no 
oats  or  wbate,  and  little  hay  and  little 
tillage.  Look  round  and  you’ll  see.” 

I  looked  around,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  there  was  nothing  but 
grass  lands  with  cattle  grazing,  save 
a  few  meadow  fields,  the  hay  of  which 
was  In  process  of  being  cut  and  saved, 
and,  close  to  two  farmhouses  within 
the  prospect,  some  few  acres  of  tillage 
growing  potatoes,  cabbage  and  turnips. 
Though  Ireland  is  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  pure  and  simple,  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
employment  consequent  on  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  to  which.  In  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  growing  of  crops  has  been  given 
up  by  the  farmers  and  the  land  de¬ 
voted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  also 
to  the  practice  common  amongst  all 
the  small  farmers  of  having  the  neces¬ 
sary  field  labor  performed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  families. 

“Yes,”  continued  Tom  Delany,  In  re¬ 
ply  to  further  questions,  “the  wages 
are  better  now  than  they  used  to  be. 
I’m  gettin’  15s.  a  week  now,  and  be¬ 
fore  It  was  only  lOs.  I  do  be  employed 
regularly  for  seven  months.  What  do 
I  do  during  the  winther?  The  best  I 
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can,  faith.  I  do  get  an  odd  job  at  1«. 
6<f.  a  day  repairing  roads  or  stone 
breaking,  and  I  have  my  own  half¬ 
acre  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  there, 
which  keeps  me  in  pyaties  and  a  little 
cabbage.” 

“Have  you  got  a  pig?”  I  asked. 

“Bedad,  I  have,  and  a  fine  wan,  too,” 
said  Tom  in  delight,  as  if  very  proud 
of  his  possession.  “Come  and  see  her.” 

He  brought  me  through  a  little  gate¬ 
way  in  the  low  wall  which  bordered 
his  half-acre  allotment  (a  term,  by  the 
way,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  when  I  mentioned  it)  into  a 
well-kept  little  garden  growing  cab¬ 
bages  and  potatoes.  In  a  piggery  in  the 
garden  I  saw  the  pig— “  a  fine  fat  wan, 
indade”— grunting  contentedly  as  she 
lay  in  her  litter  of  straw, 

“Will  you  kill  her  and  eat  her  your¬ 
self?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  faith,  no,”  he  said  laughingly. 
“She’ll  go  to  the  market  at  Killmac- 
thomas  this  day  week,  plase  God,  and 
I  hope  to  get  five  or  six  pound  for  her, 
which  will  pay  me  rint  and  help  to 
bring  me  over  the  winter.” 

Of  course,  if  I  were  an  English  tour¬ 
ist,  I  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
pig  taking  his  ease  in  the  cosiest 
comer  by  the  kitchen  fire,  “enjoyin’,” 
as  a  peasant  once  said,  “all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  that  an  animal  can  aspire 
to.”  The  pig  Is  known  as  “the  gintle- 
man  that  pays  the  rint”— it  was,  by  the 
way,  William  CarJeton  who  first  gave 
expression  to  the  saying  in  one  of  his 
stories— and  while  the  statement  is  not 
true  as  regards  Irish  agriculturists 
generally,  for  it  is  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  that  pay  most  of  the  rents 
in  Ireland,  the  pig  has  always  played  a 
very  Important  part  in  the  social  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer.  Even  their  proverbs 
make  that  clear.  “You’re  on  the  pig’s 
back”  means  prosperity.  “The  pig  is 
on  your  back”  indicates  misfortune. 

Then  let  us  not  blame  the  peasantry 


if,  wanting  piggeries,  they  allowed  the 
pig  to  share  the  comforts,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  discomforts,  of  their 
cabins.  Often,  too,  the  pig  was  only  a 
little  thing.  The  animal  was  once 
metaphorically  fiung  in  the  face  of  a 
peasant  who  pleaded  his  poverty  in 
court  as  the  reason  why  he  had  not 
paid  the  debt  for  which  he  was  pro¬ 
cessed.  “By  the  vartue  of  me  oath,” 
said  he  indignantly,  “the  pig  is  that 
thin,  yer  honner,  that  I  had  to  tie  a 
knot  to  her  tail  to  prevent  the  crature 
from  escapin’  through  the  chinks  in 
the  wall  of  me  cabin.” 

Tom  Delany  also  invited  me  into  his 
cottage.  Built  of  stone  and  slated,  it 
looked  substantial  and  comfortable  ex¬ 
ternally.  The  kitchen  and  living  room, 
in  which  I  found  myself  on  entering 
the  door,  was  about  12  feet  by  13  feet, 
with  a  concrete  fioor  and  open  to  the 
roof— that  is,  not  ceiled— and  off  this 
apartment  were  two  bedrooms,  over 
which  was  a  loft  which  might  also  be 
used  for  sleeping  accommodation, 
though,  as  there  was  no  ceiling  it 
would  probably  be  very  cold  in  winter. 
I  ascertained  that  there  were  about  a 
dozen  of  these  cottages  erected  in  the 
union  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
that  the  rent  was  1«.  3d.  per  week. 
The  cottages  are  certainly  great  im¬ 
provements  on  the  old  mud  cabins; 
and,  with  the  half  acre  or  acre  of  gar¬ 
den,  are  an  immense  boon  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers.  Those  who  possess 
them  are,  indeed,  “on  the  pig’s  back.” 
My  old  friend  was  a  widower  with  -a 
son  and  daughter,  aged  respectively 
twenty-two  and  nineteen  years.  The 
son  who  was  also  an  agricultural  la¬ 
borer,  was  away  in  a  contiguous  vil¬ 
lage.  The  daughter,  as  we  entered  the 
cottage  told  her  father  that  his  “tay” 
was  ready,  and  she  gave  him,  out  of 
a  tin  teapot  which  had  been  lying  on 
the  hob,  a  cup  of  that  beverage,  Tom, 
with  characteristic  Irish  hospitality, 
invited  me  to  join  him  in  the  repast. 
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much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  by 
personal  experience  the  strong  tea,  the 
frequent  consumption  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  lunatic  asylums,  is  largely  account¬ 
able  for  the  alarming  increase  of  lu¬ 
nacy  and  Idiocy  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland.  In  1871  there  were 
16,505  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland;  in 
1891  the  number  had  increased  to 
21,118. 

It  was  a  strong,  thick,  black  fluid, 
as  if  the  tea  had  been  stewing  in  the 
pot  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  had 
a  bitter,  unpalatable  taste.  After 
drinking  half  the  cup  I  felt  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  dizziness  in  my  head,  and 
thought  it  best  to  indulge  in  no  more 
of  the  beverage.  Tom  however,  seemed 
to  highly  relish  it. 

“If  I  do  but  get  the  cup  o’  tay,”  said 
he,  “I’m  contint.  It  rises  the  heart  in 
me  when  I’m  poorly.” 

“Do  you  drink  much  of  it?”  I  asked. 

“I  do  be  at  it  mornin’,  noon  and 
night,  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  he  said. 
“Oh,  it’s  mighty  ref  reshin’!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  smacked  his  lips  after 
drinking  the  second  cup. 

The  daughter  told  me  that  the  tea 
was  sold  at  2s.  a  pound— the  cheapest 
flgure  at  which  she  could  obtain  it— in 
the  village,  and  that  she  usually  pur¬ 
chased  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  tea,  infln- 
itely  better  than  the  commodity  com¬ 
monly  bought  by  the  laboring  classes 
in  London  at  Is.  the  pound.  Indeed, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  stated  during  the  debate  on 
the  Budget  last  year  that  the  best  tea 
went  to  Ireland;  and  I  believe  it  is 
largely  bought  by  the  peasantry.  But 
the  art  of  brewing  it  is  unfortunately 
unknown  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  ordinary  custom  is  to  put 
a  large  quantity  of  tea  in  the  teapot, 
pour  in  the  water— whether  boiling  or 
not  is  of  no  consequence — then  boil  the 
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tea  in  the  pot,  or  leave  the  decoction 
stewing  for  hours  by  the  Are.  Tea  and 
tobacco  were,  Tom  Delany  told  me,  the 
luxuries  of  his  existence.  Potatoes 
formed  the  chief  article  of  his  food, 
for  they  were  eaten  at  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  with  an  occasional  dried  herring 
as  a  savory;  and,  on  days  few  and  far 
betv/een,  boiled  bacon  and  cabbage— 
the  former  American  cured,  very  fat 
and  very  hard,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
saw  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen. 

A  standard  of  living,  far  higher  than 
that  of  fifty  years  ago,  now  prevails  in 
the  cabins  of  Ireland.  The  peasantry 
have  not  to  rely  so  often  as  formerly 
upon  their  vivid  imagination  or  their 
memory  for  a  meal.  There  was  once  a 
meal  called  “potatoes  and  point.”  The 
potatoes  before  being  eaten  at  break¬ 
fast,  dinner  and  supper,  were  pointed 
at  a  herring  hanging  up,  or  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  to  serve  as  an 
imaginary  relish  to  the  simple  fare,  but 
too  precious  to  be  consumed  except  on 
some  festive  day  such  as  Sunday. 
That  quaint  gastronomical  pretence  or 
subterfuge  is  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mon  at  one  time  in  the  cabins  of  Ire¬ 
land.  I  doubt  if  it  is  practised  in  these 
days.  Of  course  the  Irish  peasantry 
meet  with  ups  and  downs,  experience 
fat  years  and  lean  years,  like  other 
people.  One  of  them,  with  a  turn  for 
rhetoric,  said  of  his  class,  “Sometimes 
we  drink  from  the  cup  of  fulness,  and 
sometimes  we  ate  off  the  empty  plate.” 
I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
in  portions  of  Clare,  where  milk  is 
scarce,  the  people  concoct  a  substitute 
composed  of  water  whitened  with 
flour,  which  they  call  “bull’s  milk.”  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  food  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  is  now  more  substantial  and 
more  varied  than  it  was  in  times  past, 
though  in  some  respects  It  may  not  be, 
l>erhnps,  so  wholesome.  The  potato  Is 
still  what  it  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half— the  peasant’s  staple  article 
of  food,  but  there  are  more  appetizing 
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adjuncts  to  it  than  formerly,  such  as 
butter,  eggs  and  American  bacon.  Tea, 
as  I  have  said,  is  drunk  universally  in 
every  cabin,  no  matter  how  humble, 
and  in  most  cases  is  partaken  of  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Baker’s  bread 
lias  been  largely  substituted  for  the 
home-made  “griddle  cake,”  except  in 
districts  remote  from  bakeries.  Indian 
meal  porridge,  or  “stirabout”  (as  the 
people  usually  call  It)  is  now  only 
eaten  in  the  poorest  cabins.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  never  popular  with  the  peasantry. 
They  resort  to  it  only  under  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  poverty,  as  it  is  cheap.  It 
bears  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  famine  of  1847,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  inexpensive  and  whole* 
some  food  for  the  starving  people,  and 
it  has  been  widely  distributed  as  a 
form  of  relief  during  the  many  periods 
of  distress  through  which  Ireland  has 
passed  since  then.  The  “yellow  male,” 
as  it  is  called,  therefore  came  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  times  of  poverty  and  misfortune; 
and  I  know  that  even  the  poorest  fam¬ 
ilies  feel  a  sort  of  shame  in  eating  it, 
as  if  it  meant  unutterable  social  degra¬ 
dation.  This  feeling  is,  of  course,  to 
be  deeply  deplored.  Stewed  tea  and 
inferior  baker’s  bread— the  latter-day 
luxuries  of  the  cabins  of  Ireland— are 
not  so  strengthening  and  sustaining  as 
the  old  homely  stirabout  and  milk;  and 
must  in  time  have  a  sadly  deteriorat¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  people. 

“What  are  your  hours  of  work?”  I 
asked,  while  Tom  Delany  was  “rlsln’ 
the  heart  in  him”  with  copious 
draughts  of  “tay.” 

“In  the  summer  I  work  from  six  in 
the  momln’  to  six  in  the  evenin’,  with 
an  hour  off  for  breakfast  an’  for  din¬ 
ner;  and  at  other  times  it  is  from  day¬ 
light  to  dark.  Oh,  yis,  I  git  on  very 
well  with  Mr.  Olarke,  the  farmer  that 
employs  me.  No,  I’m  not  in  any  Union 


or  combination;  never  knew  of  wan 
about  here,  though  I  heard  tell  of  a 
Labor  Lague,  or  the  ‘Knights  of  the 
Plough,’  in  Kildare;  but  I  don’t  think 
it  amounts  to  much.” 

“Not  much  amusement,  I  suppose,  in 
the  village,”  I  said. 

“Between  you  and  me  I  think  ali  the 
keoal  [fun]  is  gone  out  of  the  country,” 
he  replied.  “I  remember  when  we  used 
to  have  a  dance  at  the  cross-roads  be¬ 
low  every  Sunday  evenin’,  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  country¬ 
side  would  be  there  with  the  ould 
piper  and  the  ould  fiddler.  But  thim 
days  Is  gone  entirely.  I  do  believe  the 
boys  and  girls  now  do  have  a  dance 
off  and  on  in  the  ould  bam  beyant;  but 
the  life  that  was  is  not  in  thim.  Con¬ 
certs?  Singin’,  you  mane?  There  does 
be  nothin’  of  that  kind  at  the  village; 
no,  nor  play-actin’  ayther.  You  must 
go  to  Kilkenny  town  for  that;  but 
wance  in  two  or  three  years  a  circus 
comes  along  this  way.  Yes,  you’re 
right  enough,  sir;  if  there  isn’t  the  fun 
we  used  to  have  of  ould,  things  we 
want  to  ate  and  to  cover  us  are 
chaper.” 

The  Impression  which  I  think  moved 
me  most,  in  the  years  of  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Irish  Press,  when  I  trav¬ 
elled  about  Ireland  a  great  deal,  was 
the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  village 
life.  What  an  amount  of  work  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  social  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  villagers  and  imparting 
some  color  and  variety  to  their  lives 
awaits  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  fu¬ 
ture — that  Is  If  Ireland  ever  has  such 
local  authorities,  and  if,  as  is  doubtful, 
they  will  undertake  this  beneficent 
work!  As  it  is,  I  did  not  notice  in  any 
of  the  hundred  villages  I  have  visited 
the  infiuence  of  even  my  Lady  Bounti¬ 
ful  or  the  Squire,  such  as  is  visible  in 
humble  life  in  rural  England.  Nothing 
is  seen  in  Ireland  but  dismal  evidence 
of  the  neglect  by  the  gentry  of  the 
axiom  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
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well  as  Its  rights.  1  saw  no  village 
greens  for  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  no  village  halls  for  concerts,  read¬ 
ings  and  limelight  entertainments  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings.  But  It  is 
not  alone  amusement  that  is  lacking 
in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  There  Is,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  villages,  a  com¬ 
plete  absence  also  of  endowed  village 
charities  for  the  distribution  of  blank¬ 
ets,  clothing,  or  food  to  the  needy,  and 
of  village  benefit  clubs  for  the  aid  of 
members  in  times  of  sickness  and 
death.  I  know  well  that  excuses  can 
be  offered  for  this  seeming  neglect  by 
the  landed  gentry  of  an  obvious  duty. 
The  strained  relations  which,  owing  to 
unhappy  but  relentless  historical  and 
economic  causes,  existed  for  genera¬ 
tions  between  the  landlords  and  the 
agricultural  classes  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  gentry  to  embark  on 
projects  of  social  improvements.  Then 
there  is  also  the  tendency  of  the 
peasantry,  with  their  ingrained  conser¬ 
vative  instincts,  to  cling  to  old  familiar 
habits  and  customs,  and  to  receive 
with  distrust  and  antipathy  schemes 
for  their  improvement,  which  Involve  a 
change  in  their  immediate  surround¬ 
ings. 

But  however  the  blame  is  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned,  my  friend,  Tom  Delany, 
knew  no  more  of  village  charities  or 
village  clubs  than  he  did  of  penny  read¬ 
ings  or  magic  lantern  entertainments, 
and  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  in¬ 
surance  society.  “No;  I  get  no  pay  on 
days  that  I  am  sick  any  more  than  I 
do  on  wet  days.”  “What  do  I  do  when 
I’m  ill?  I  go  to  the  dispensary  doctor 
at  the  village  for  a  bottle.  If  it’s  only  a 
slight  illness;  but  if  it’s  a  bad  wan— the 
fever  now— I  go  into  the  poorhouse. 
My  life  is  not  insured.  Faith,  I’m 
sure  to  be  buried  in  any  case;  and  I 
don’t  mind  if  I’m  not  put  in  ‘the  yal- 
low  hole’  [the  pauper  burial-ground] 
over  at  the  workhouse.  If  all  goes  to 
all.  I’ll  get  a  coffin  from  the  poorhouse 


for  nothin’,  and  the  neighbors  will 
carry  me  on  their  shoulders  to  Knock- 
lerien  graveyard,  where  all  my  people 
are  buried.  The  neighbors  are  very 
good— God  bless  them!— and  If  they 
have  anything  at  all,  they  never  allow 
a  poor,  unfortunate  crathur  to  want  a 
bit  or  a  sup  or  a  dacent  buryin’.” 

I  looked  around  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  what  books  and  news¬ 
papers  formed  the  literary  recreation 
of  Tom  and  his  family.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Weekly  Freeman  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  for  a  portion  of  the  walls 
was  covered  with  the  political  cartoons 
of  that  journal.  I  also  saw  some  copies 
of  the  Shamrock,  a  little  story-paper 
published  weekly  in  Dublin,  and  also — 
for  the  daughter,  probably— some  num¬ 
bers  of  a  London  penny  weekly  jour¬ 
nal.  There  were  a  few  books,  stories 
evidently,  much  torn  and  dilapidated, 
and  I  noticed  the  “Dublin  Songster”  a 
collection  of  music-hall  and  patriotic 
songs  and  ballads,  with  a  mixture  of 
ditties  popular  some  years  ago. 

And  now  comes  the  interesting  ques- 
tlon— “What  does  the  Irish  peasant 
read?”  The  Irish  peasant  by  common 
consent  possesses  mental  qualities  of 
a  high  order.  He  is  Intelligent,  quick¬ 
witted,  and  shrewd  In  his  observations 
on  men  and  things.  These  faculties 
are  innate  in  him.  He  certainly  does 
not  owe  them  to  reading.  Sociability 
is  a  strong— or  should  I  say  a  weak?— 
point  in  his  character;  and  he  loves  to 
pick  up  his  information,  and  sharpen 
his  natural  wits,  in  social  intercourse. 
Nothing  delights  him  more  than  a  chat 
on  current  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
with  his  fellows,  in  the  smith’s  forge, 
or  by  the  hearth  of  his  cabin  on  a  win¬ 
ter’s  evening,  or  reclining  on  a  sunny 
bank  on  a  Sunday  after  Mass,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  village  public  house 
over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  porter.  He 
will  also  listen  with  absorbed  interest 
to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  or  the 
telling  of  old  folk  stories  and  legends— 
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a  popular  pastime  with  the  peasants— 
in  these  hours  of  ease.  But  it  may  be 
said  as  a  general  truth  that  he  reads 
few  books.  The  books  I  bare  seen  in 
the  bouses  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  small  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  usually  national  works,  is¬ 
sued  at  low  prices,  such  as,  “The  Irish 
Penny  Readings,”  containing  admir¬ 
able  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  by 
Irish  writers;  the  lectures  and  sermons 
of  Father  Burke,  the  famous  pulpit 
orator;  and  “The  Story  of  Ireland,”  by 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  “Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  and  other  religious  works;  and 
a  few  of  Lever’s  novels,  such  as 
“Charles  O’Malley”  and  “Tom  Burke 
of  Ours”  in  a  cheap  form,  may  also  be 
encountered.  Books  like  these  are 
eagerly  read  by  the  peasantry  and  they 
circulate  from  bouse  to  house  in  a  par¬ 
ish  until  they  fall  to  pieces  from  con¬ 
stant  perusal.  Song  books,  however,  are 
most  common.  I  have  frequently  seen 
“The  Brian  Boru  Song  Book,”  and 
“The  Harp  of  Tara  Song  Book,”  each 
published  at  3d.  and  containing  very 
good  selections  from  Moore’s  melodies 
and  the  national  ballads  and  songs  of 
the  Young  Ireland  and  Fenian  move¬ 
ments. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
form  of  Irish  literature— by  which  I 
mean  reading  matter  produced  In  Ire¬ 
land— not  only  among  the  agricultural 
laborers,  but  among  the  farmers  and 
the  citizens  in  the  towns,  is  the  Dublin 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Weekly  Free¬ 
man,  The  Weekly  Independent,  The 
Weekly  Nation  (Nationalist  organs); 
and  The  Weekly  Irish  Times  (neutral, 
so  far  as  politics  are  concerned),  which 
supply  literary  matter,  as  well  as  the 
news  of  the  week,  circulate  widely 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  from  London  rather  than  from 
Dublin  that  the  people  of  Ireland  now 
obtain  the  bulk  of  their  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  amazed  during  recent 
visits  to  Ireland  at  the  display  of  Lon¬ 


don  penny  weekly  publications,  such  as 
Tit  Bits,  Answers,  Home  Chat,  Pear¬ 
son’s  Weekly,  Woman’s  Life,  in  the 
newsagents’  shops,  in  even  the  remote 
towns  of  Ireland,  while  Dublin  publi¬ 
cations  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind, 
but  supplying  Irish  verses,  stories  and 
historical  sketches,  such  as  The  Sham¬ 
rock,  The  Emerald  and  Irish  Bits  were 
difficult  to  obtain.  I  have  seen  the 
counters  of  newsagents  in  such  towns 
as  Waterford,  Limerick,  Tralee,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Galway — each  feeding  large 
agricultural  districts— piled  as  thickly 
with  as  varied  a  collection  of  these 
London  w'eekly  journals  as  the  count¬ 
ers  of  newsagents  in  Lambeth  and  Is¬ 
lington  or  any  other  populous  district 
of  the  Metropolis  in  which  these  publi¬ 
cations  are  produced.  I  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  phenomenon  that  I  en¬ 
deavored,  when  in  Dublin  a  short  time 
ago,  to  obtain  some  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  its  extent  from 
Messrs.  Eason,  the  principal  Irish  dis¬ 
tributing  firm.  I  was  told  that  within 
the  past  ten  years  the  circulation  of 
these  journals  in  Ireland  has  almost 
quadrupled,  although  the  population 
has  diminished  within  the  same  period 
by  an  eighth.  Week  after  week  enor¬ 
mous  bundles  of  these  journals  are  sent 
to  all  the  chief  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country;  and  I  venture 
to  say  there  is  not  a  cabin  in  any  part 
of  Ireland— save  perhaps  the  extreme 
west— in  which  there  are  boys  and  girls 
able  to  read— and,  thanks  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  schools,  illiteracy  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown  among  the  rising  genera- 
tlon— in  which  copies  of  these  jouimals 
will  not  be  found. 

We  have  here  some  indication  of  the 
immense  influence  for  good  or  evil 
which  the  National  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  exercised  on  the  destiny  of 
the  country.  I  have  often  heard  that 
system  condemned,  but  I  have  never 
failed  to  stand  up  as  well  as  I  was 
able  in  Its  defence.  It  may  not  be  the 
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■  ideal  system  of  training  the  youth  of 
the  country— for  one  thing,  the  history 
of  the  country  has  hitherto  been 
stupidly  debarred  in  Its  curriculum,  but 
when  I  point  out  that,  whereas  In  1841 
fifty-three  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
adult  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  only  18  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to-day  is  in  that  unhappy  state  of 
ignorance,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  system,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  enormous  obstacles  which  the 
religious,  political  and  social  quarrels 
of  the  country  Inevitably  raised  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  full  development,  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

Of  course  the  enormous  increase  of 
late  years  in  the  readers  of  this  cheap 
London  periodical  literature  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland  alone.  It  Is  com¬ 
mon  to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
as  well,  and  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  books— for  the 
reading  of  these  journals  prevails  just 
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as  widely  in  districts  with  lending 
libraries  or  parish  libraries— as  to  the 
inability  of  the  half  educated  or  Imper¬ 
fectly  trained  mind  to  stand  the  strain, 
or  to  keep  up  the  interest,  which  the 
reading  of  a  book— especially  an  In¬ 
forming  book— involves,  and  to  its  find¬ 
ing  Its  mental  recreation  in  literary 
bits  and  scraps.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  reading  of  these  journals  is 
neither  informing  to  the  mind  nor  ele¬ 
vating  to  the  character.  I  hold  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  The  one  regrettable 
result  which,  as  It  appears  to  me,  the 
circulation  of  these  periodicals  has  on 
the  young  people  of  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  is  to  further  impress  them, 
by  descriptions  of  scenes  of  urban  life, 
W’ith  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  varied  pleasures  of  the 
towns;  and  thus  accelerate  that  steady 
diminution  of  our  rural  communities 
which  economic  causes  have  for  years 
produced. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


CHINESE  SOCIETY. 


Society  in  the  East  and  West  is  not 
an  interchangeable  term.  The  entire 
absence  in  Asia  of  what  we  under¬ 
stand  as  social  intercourse,  and  the 
widely  differing  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  ranks,  furnish  re¬ 
sults  which  have  no  analogue  in  the 
West.  Notwithstanding  the  courtly 
ceremonials  and  strict  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette  which  are  universally  current  in 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Oriental  States  are  au  fo7id  essentially 
democratic.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
in  China.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
every  Chinaman  begins  life  on  equal 
terms  with  his  fellows,  and  it  rests 
with  him  to  make  such  use  of  his  op¬ 


portunities,  whether  official,  intellec¬ 
tual  or  commercial,  as  shall  determine 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Chinese  society  is  traditionally  di¬ 
vided  into  four  classes— viz.,  officials, 
agriculturalists,  mechanics  and  traders. 
But  as  in  all  other  countries  in  the 
East,  the  two  classes  which  practi¬ 
cally  differentiate  the  population  are 
officials  and  non-officials.  The  power 
and  influence  w'hlch  office  supplies  an- 
sw’ers  to  all  that  is  known  as  rank  and 
social  status  amongst  ourselves,  and 
for  this  reason  it  Is  the  object  of  all 
ambitions.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  titles  which  may  be  called  heredlt- 
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ary,  every  man  has  in  his  own  hands 
the  carving  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
stories  in  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  which 
describe  how  men  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  population  rise  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  become  Grand  Viziers,  have 
their  parallels  every  day  in  China,  and 
countless  examples  might  be  given  of 
men  who,  by  their  ability  and  industry 
have  been  raised  from  cottage-life  to 
viceregal  thrones.  It  is  a  political 
axiom  that  the  will  of  the  people  Is  the 
supreme  law,  and  thus  we  have  in 
China  an  excellent  example  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  democratic  State, 

In  piping  times  of  peace  the  system 
works  smoothly  enough,  and  while  it  is 
the  ambition  of  every  youth  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  Mandarinate,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Mandarins  so  to  rule  as 
not  seriously  to  conflict  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  convictions  of  the  people.  At 
the  present  time  the  existing  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  complicated  by  racial 
antipathy.  Since  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  the  Manchus  in  the 
year  1644  there  has  been  a  more  or  less 
smothered  hatred,  at  times  more  acute 
than  at  others,  between  themselves  and 
the  Chinese.  So  long  as  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  power  was  given  to  the 
Chinese  the  friction  was  diminished. 
But  of  late  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial 
chariot  have  dragged  heavily,  and  by 
the  injudicious  action  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  races  has  become  markedly  devel¬ 
oped.  A  widely  extended  cleavage  has 
thus  been  created  within  the  official 
class  itself,  with  results  which  must, 
unless  the  provoking  cause  be  removed, 
prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
dynasty. 

With  some  show  of  reason  the  Court 
party  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  the  empire. 
The  new  ideas,  political,  historical  and 
scientific,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  country  by  the  treaties  have,  by  a 


slow  and  gradual  process,  opened  the 
eyes  of  Chinamen  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  and  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tions  than  their  own.  The  translation 
of  European  works  into  Chinese  has 
placed  w’ithin  the  reach  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  classes  a  vast  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  entirely  new  to  them, 
and  which  has  created  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  political  regime 
under  which  they  live.  Then  came  the 
Japanese  war,  with  all  its  humiliations 
and  consequent  penal  clauses.  This 
added  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  Emperor 
eagerly  adopted  suggestions  for  re¬ 
form,  and,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as 
though  w’e  were  to  have  repeated  in 
China  a  similar  transformation  scene 
to  that  by  which  Japan  was  converted 
from  the  condition  of  an  Oriental 
feudal  State  into  an  advanced  mon¬ 
archy  of  the  newest  type. 

But  the  dreams  of  the  reformers 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  at  the 
time  at  least.  With  the  return  of  power 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  backwards, 
that  redoubtable  old  lady  did  her  ut¬ 
most  to  accomplish  the  feat.  In  this 
enterprise  she  was  actively  supported 
by  the  Manchu  faction  whom  she  had 
called  to  her  counsels.  Prominent 
among  these  men  were  Kang-i  and 
Jung  Lu,  both  of  whom  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  cause  by  her  antecedents. 
It  was  Kang-i  who  had  Induced  her  to 
send  six  of  the  leading  reformers  to  the 
scaffold  without  trial,  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  K’ang 
Yuwei  dead  or  alive.  On  Jung  Lu  she 
had  another  hold.  When  a  death  war¬ 
rant  had  been  issued  by  the  Emperor 
against  that  officer  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Empress,  who  ex¬ 
tended  her  protection  to  him.  With 
these  two  were  associated  Prince 
Ching  and  Li  Hungchang,  both  of 
whom  were  able,  if  they  had  been  so 
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minded,  tx)  offer  more  enlightened  coun¬ 
sel  than  their  colleagues.  Prince  Ching 
had  for  some  time  been  President  of 
the  Tsungli-Yam6n  and  though  not  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  views  was  open  to 
reason.  Ll  Hungchang,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  opportunist  of  the  worst 
kind.  He  is  thoroughly  anti-foreign  at 
heart,  although  he  often  poses  as  a 
liberally-minded  statesman.  His  word 
is  not  to  be  trusted  for  an  instant,  and 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  darkening  counsel 
by  bis  disingenuousness. 

The  composition  of  this  council 
boded  ill  for  foreigners,  as  was  quickly 
demonstrated.  An  hostility  which  had 
till  then  been  confined  to  words  now 
found  expression  in  deeds.  Mission 
stations  were  attacked,  converts  were 
murdered,  and  some  few  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  assassinated,  at  the 
same  time  the  visits  of  the  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Tsungli-Yamfin  be¬ 
came  experiences  of  greater  pain  than 
ever.  At  the  treaty  ports  the  consuls 
experienced  increased  difficulty  in 
transacting  business  with  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  on  reasonable  lines,  and 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  gain  any 
compensation  for  wrongs  done  to  their 
countrymen.  These  “pin-pricks,”  how¬ 
ever,  w'ere  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
animosity  of  the  Empress,  who  learnt 
to  lean  more  and  more  towards  the  ex¬ 
treme  wing  of  her  party.  Under  the 
Infiuence  of  Kang-i  Prince  Ching  was 
removed  from  the  Tsungli-Yamfin,  and 
Prince  Tuan,  the  father  of  the  heir-ap¬ 
parent  to  the  throne,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  A  worse  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Jung  Lu,  who  had  attempted 
to  cool  down  his  Imperial  mistress’s 
rancor,  to  a  distance  from  the  court, 
the  power  drifted  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultra-reactionaries.  When 
matters  had  reached  this  condition 
there  came  upon  the  scenes  a  man  who 
within  the  last  few  days  has  earned 
for  himself  indelible  infamy.  A  rebel- 
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lion  had  some  months  previously 
broken  out  in  the  province  of  Kangsu, 
and  a  certain  General  Tung  Fubsiang 
was  sent  to  suppress  it.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and,  with  his  blushing  hon¬ 
ors  fresh  upon  him,  he  led  his  victori¬ 
ous  troops  to  Peking  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Empress.  Tung  was  a  man  after 
her  own  heart,  truculent,  untutored 
and  innately  cruel.  Accustomed  to 
command,  his  conduct  was  hectoring 
and  brutal,  and,  with  a  devoted  army 
at  bis  back,  be  soon  shared  with  Kang-i 
the  mastery  of  the  position.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  these  men  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Empress, 
the  Boxers,  who  had  already  forced 
themselves  into  prominence  by  their 
antagonism  to  everything  foreign  in 
Shantung,  were  developed  into  a 
power,  and  were  invited  to  march  on 
Peking  to  take  their  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  had  been  determined 
upon.  The  result  of  this  combination 
of  forces  is  too  well  known  to  need  re¬ 
capitulation,  and  has  culminated  in  the 
committal  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unpardonable  atrocities  of  modem 
times. 

It  is  Impossible  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  Empress  and  her  clique  in  this 
matter  without  loathing  and  horror, 
and  more  especially  do  these  feelings 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  Empress 
herself.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  two  occasions  she  received  in  audi¬ 
ence  the  foreign  ladies  in  Peking,  and 
greeted  them  with  embraces  and  tears; 
and  yet  she  could  find  It  in  her  heart 
to  condemn  her  helpless  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  guests  to  massacre  at  the  hand  of 
the  mob.  No  sort  of  extenuation  can 
possibly  be  pleaded  for  this  outrageous 
crime,  which  has  shocked  the  whole 
civilized  world.  But  she  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  condemnation.  Apart 
from  her  immediate  council,  there  are 
throughout  the  provinces  many  men 
who  have  supported  the  action  of  the 
extreme  reactionary,  even  to  the  length 
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of  murder  and  assassination.  But 
happily  there  are  others  who  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  situation, 
and  there  are  signs  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  party  in  the  State  who 
heartily  condemn  the  recent  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Peking. 

WTien  the  Court  party  were  bestow¬ 
ing  their  patronage  on  the  Boxers,  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  murderous 
career,  two  men  stood  prominently  for¬ 
ward  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
These  were  Chang  Chihtung,  Viceroy 
of  the  two  Hu  Provinces,  and  Liu 
K’unyi,  Viceroy  of  the  two  Kiang 
Provinces.  These  two  officials  govern 
the  two  most  important  viceroyalties 
in  the  Empire.  Their  territories  border 
on  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  and  cover  an 
area  of  over  300,000  square  miles. 
Over  these  provinces  their  power  is  su¬ 
preme,  and  their  recent  action  has 
shown  that  it  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  Government,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
opposition  even  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Central  Government.  Though  by  no 
means  pro-foreign  in  their  views,  they 
yet  have  statesmanship  and  honor 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  State  is 
bound  by  its  engagements,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
judicious  advance  along  the  lines  of 
progress.  Chang  Chihtung  was  one  of 
the  first  officials  of  high  rank  who  ad¬ 
vocated  the  introduction  of  railways 
into  the  Empire,  and,  when  Viceroy  of 
the  two  Kwang  provinces,  he  went  the 
length  of  memorializing  the  throne  in 
support  of  the  construction  of  a  grand 
trunk  line  from  Peking  to  Hankow. 
This  scheme  was  considered  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  be  too 
chimerical  for  adoption,  but,  as  Chang 
was  persistent,  he  was  transferred 
from  Canton .  to  Hankow,  with  orders 
.to  construct  the  railway  in  which  he 
had  so  much  faith.  Since  his  arrival 
at  his  present  post,  he  has,  in  addition 


to  beginning  the  railway  in  question, 
done  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  people  within  his 
jurisdiction  and  to  gain  enlightenment 
for  them.  He  has  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  foreigners  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  and  has 
opened  mines  and  factories  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  minerals  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel  and  iron.  But  he  has  done 
more  than  this.  Having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  society  Which  has 
been  established  for  the  translation  of 
valuable  European  works  into  Chinese, 
and  having  studied  the  literature  so 
produced,  he  has  thrown  all  his  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  movement  He  has 
subscribed  to  its  funds,  promoted  the 
circulation  of  its  works,  and  generally 
given  it  all  the  support  in  his  power. 

But  the  most  distinct  expression  of 
his  views  is  to  be  found  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  work  which  he  has 
lately  published  dealing  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  needs  of  China.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  he  would  strengthen  the  army, 
which  “is  to  the  States  what  the  breath 
is  to  the  body,”  If,  he  adds,  China  had 
a  strong  army,  “the  world  would  fear 
her,  the  world  would  cultivate  her 
friendship,  and  she  would  then  control 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Asia,” 
realizing  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Pearson! 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  book.  He  ridi¬ 
cules  the  idea  of  international  law  in 
relation  to  China,  when,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  she  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  regulate  their  own  tariffs,  and 
to  try  foreigners  in  her  own  courts.  A 
strong  army  would,  he  considers,  rem¬ 
edy  these  wrongs,  and  an  enlightened 
people  would  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  those  whose  Interest  it  is  to  with¬ 
hold  the  knowledge  of  their  degrada¬ 
tion  from  them.  Western  learning 
comes  next  as  a  requirement  to  a 
strong  army  in  his  program,  and  he  ad¬ 
vocates  the  establishment  of  colleges 
and  schools  throughout  the  country  at 
which,  on  a  basis  of  Confucian  learn- 
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ing,  a  superstructure  of  scientific  and 
historical  knowledge  should  be  raised. 
He  would  encourage  newspapers  and 
exhorts  his  readers  not  to  be  angry  at 
the  lack  of  these  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  “but  rather  vigorously  to  correct 
the  deficiencies.”  He  scoffs  at  the  idea 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  holds  that 
Christianity  will  go  the  way  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  if  only  it  be  left 
alone.  “Just  now,”  he  writes— and  it 
is  a  strong  testimony— “Christianity  is 
in  the  ascendant;  Buddhism  and  Tao¬ 
ism  are  decadent;  their  infiuence  can¬ 
not  bold  its  own.  Buddhism  has  long 
since  passed  its  meridian;  Taoism  has 
only  demons,  not  gods,”  and  so,  he  im¬ 
plies,  it  will  be  with  Christianity. 
Why,  therefore,  persecute  its  adh>^r- 
ents?  What  barm  can  they  do? 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  probably  has  more  infiuence  in 
China  at  the  present  day  than  any 
other  ofiicial.  He  is  a  profound  scholar 
—he  was  the  third  graduate  of  his  year 
throughout  the  w’hole  Empire — he  is 
well  and  widely  informed  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  indomitable  will.  His  loyalty 
to  the  dynasty  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  be  is  notoriously  free  from 
the  almost  universal  vice  of  corruption. 
Liu  K’unyi  is  another  man  of  the  same 
sort,  and  the  following  in  the  Provinces 
which  obey  the  behests  of  these  two 
men  is  as  numerous  as  it  is  weighty. 
All  the  more  enlightened  and  thought¬ 
ful  part  of  the  community  are  on  their 
side,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  any 
cause  which  they  champion  will  In  all 
probability  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.  When  the  present  war  is  over, 
and  when  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  Treaty  Powers  to  call  into  exist¬ 
ence  a  settled  form  of  government,  it 
is  to  these  men  that  they  should  look. 
They  are,  speaking  generally,  devoted 
patriots.  They  are  in  favor  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  mechanical  reforms,  and 
though  they  are  not  lovers  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  they  are  able  to  see  and  are  will- 
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ing  to  recognize,  the  good  that  is  in 
them.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  Is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  the  two  great  viceroys  have,  by 
a  single  word,  preserved  peace  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy.  The  nation  would 
therefore,  rally  to  them  and  to  any 
cause  which  they  represent,  and  read¬ 
ily  accept  a  yoke  which  would  be  light 
and  a  burden  which  would  be  easy. 

The  second  party  which  stands  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Empress’s  clique  is  that 
of  K’ang  Yuwel  and  his  fellow  reform¬ 
ers,  Of  these  men  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  are  enthusiasts, 
and  though  enthusiasm  may  be  a  great 
power,  it  lacks  the  solidity  which  is 
required  for  a  political  basis.  A  glance 
at  the  reforms  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  short-lived  power,  they  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Empire  is,  to  say  the 
least,  enough  to  convict  them  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  hasty  legislation.  These  were 
as  follows:— “(1)  To  abolish  the  essay 
system  of  examination  which  has  been 
in  vogue  for  500  years.  (2)  To  estab¬ 
lish  a  university  for  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  of  Western  science  In  Peking. 
(3)  To  convert  temples  into  schools  for 
Western  education.  (4)  To  establish  a 
translation  board  for  the  translation  of 
books  on  W'estem  learning  into  Chinese. 
(5)  To  establish  a  patent  office.  (6)  To 
protect  Christianity  without  further 
evasions.  (7)  To  make  the  reform 
paper,  Chinese  Progress,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government.  (8)  To  make 
young  Mancbus  study  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  travel  abroad.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  Emperor  ac¬ 
tually  discussed  with  his  advisers  the 
desirability  of  adopting  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  State,  and  of  discarding 
the  pigtail  with  the  national  dress. 

A  Shanghai  writer  describes  this  list 
as  a  “cluster  of  brilliant  edicts,”  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even 
this  enthusiastic  admirer  would  like  to 
trust  the  administration  of  the  Empire 
to  such  precipitate  politicians. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 
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This  is  an  excellent  book,  a  fascin¬ 
ating  book,  a  decisive  book.  It  tells 
the  life-history  of  our  mighty  Puritan 
hero  with  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
which  so  many  years  of  original  re¬ 
search  have  made  the  privilege  of  the 
writer.  It  tells  the  story  with  a  lucid 
vigor  which  must  hold  the  Interest  of 
every  reader,  and  it  will  pass  with  his¬ 
torians  as  the  final  estimate  of  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector.  It  is  a  book  to  study,  a  book 
to  enjoy,  a  book  to  live. 

The  outside  public,  which  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Firth  mainly  through  his  lives 
of  Cromwell  and  the  other  Civil  War 
leaders  and  notables  in  the  “Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,”  his  Clarke  pa¬ 
pers  and  other  original  documents 
edited  by  him  for  the  Camden  Society 
and  the  Royal  Historical  •  Society, 
might  have  supposed  that  a  new  life 
of  Oliver,  based  on  his  “Dictionary” 
article  and  bis  other  studies  of  docu¬ 
ments,  would  bear  more  traces  of  the 
learned  archivist  than  of  the  popular 
historian.  The  book  before  us  justifies 
the  belief  of  all  the  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  of  Mr.  Firth,  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  combine  vivid  narrative  and 
living  portraiture  with  inexhaustible 
research  and  thorough  scholarship.  The 
result  is  a  monograph  in  five  hundred 
pages  which  must  satisfy  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  student  no  less  than  the 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

The  distinctive  point  about  the  book 
is  this:  Mr.  Firth  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
bines  a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
Cromwell’s  entire  career  with  exhaus¬ 
tive  research  into  all  the  original 
sources.  One  or  two  very  learned  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  documents  have  edited 
these,  and  have  supplied  us  with  ad¬ 


mirable  elucidations  and  sketches  of 
the  man  and  his  times.  There  are  also 
perhaps  a  score  of  lives  of  Cromwell, 
of  greater  or  less  merit,  bulk  and  re¬ 
search,  which  are  not  the  result  of  a 
long  first-hand  study  of  all  the  avail¬ 
able  material,  whether  manuscript  ot 
printed.  Carlyle  labored  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  papers  and  memoirs,  and  gave  us 
an  invaluable  commentary,  but  not  a 
real  biography.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner’s 
monumental  history,  with  ail  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  research  that  he  has  condensed 
into  five  volumes,  has  not  yet  reached 
the  close  of  the  Protectorate;  and  his 
two  short  studies  of  Oliver,  however 
valuable  as  estimates,  are  neither  of 
them  a  complete  biography.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Sandford,  Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C., 
and  others  have  published  special 
studies  and  useful  documents,  but  they 
have  not  written  anything  like  contin¬ 
uous  narratives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  many  writers  in  England  and  in 
America  who  have  published  substan¬ 
tive  biographies  of  more  or  less  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill— some  suggestive, 
some  eloquent,  some  dull,  and  many  of 
them  worthless— have  not  professed  to 
base  their  histories  on  such  exhaustive 
study  of  manuscript  and  contemporary 
authorities  as  Carlyle  and  Gardiner 
have  done.  Mr.  Firth,  with  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  whole  extant 
material  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
either  Carlyle  or  Gardiner,  has  for  the 
first  time  written  an  ample  history  of 
the  man  and  his  comrades,  every  line 
of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  original 
research. 

The  question  as  to  which  the  reader 
will  first  desire  to  be  satisfied  is  cer¬ 
tainly  this:  What  is  Mr.  Firth’s  general 
estimate  of  the  character  and  achleve- 
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ment  of  the  Protector  on  the  whole? 
He  has  left  us  in  no  sort  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Firth’s  Oliver  is  by  no  means  the 
divinely  inspired  hero  who  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  whose  commands  mere 
men  are  bound  to  obey  without  reason¬ 
ing  or  delay,  as  he  appears  to  Carlyle 
and  to  some  Puritan  zealots  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Mr.  Firth  shows  us 
the  defects  of  the  Protector’s  great 
qualities,  his  inevitable  limitations,  his 
slow  enlargement  of  purpose,  and  his 
anxious  hesitations  and  changes  of 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proves 
Oliver  to  have  been  a  consummate 
soldier,  a  profoundly  conscientious 
spirit,  and  a  bom  statesman  above  all 
statesmen  of  his  age,  if  not  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  Mr.  Firth  does  not,  like 
Carlyle,  exult  in  Cromwell’s  part  in 
I  regicide,  in  the  Irish  massacres,  in  his 
I  Scottish  conquest,  in  his  trampling  on 
constitutional  law  and  personal  liber¬ 
ties.  He  faces  all  these  problems 
I  squarely,  not  with  Machiavellian  scorn, 
but  with  historical  Insight  Into  the  tem¬ 
per  and  moral  standards  of  the  time; 
and  he  shows  us  how  to  weigh  the 
great  Puritan  in  the  light  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  his  ideals.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  Morley,  over-emphasize  Crom¬ 
well’s  indecisions,  illegalities,  failures 
and  arbitrary  violence. 

In  a  well-reasoned  epilogue  Mr.  Firth 
sums  up  his  general  estimate  of  Crom¬ 
well.  Though  not  myself  accepting  It 
without  sundry  qualifications  and 
“surrebutters,”  as  lawyers  say,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  sense  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  chapter. 

Either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  statesman 
Cromwell  was  far  greater  than  any 
Englishman  of  his  time;  and  he  was 
both  soldier  and  statesman  in  one.  We 
must  look  to  Caesar  or  Napoleon  to  find 
a  parallel  for  this  union  of  high  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  ability  in  one  man. 
Cromwell  was  not  as  great  a  man  as 
Caesar  or  Napoleon,  and  he  played  his 


part  on  a  smaller  stage;  but  he  ‘‘be¬ 
strode  the  narrow  world”  of  Puritan 
England  “like  a  Colossus.”  As  a 
soldier  he  not  only  won  great  victories, 
but  created  the  instrument  with  which 
he  won  them.  Out  of  the  military 
chaos  w’hich  existed  when  the  war  be¬ 
gan  be  organized  the  force  which  made 
Puritanism  victorious.  [P.  4(57.] 

Cromwell  inspired  his  men  not  only 
with  confidence  in  himself,  but  with 
his  ow’n  high  enthusiasm.  He  created 
an  army,  said  Clarendon,  “whose 
order  and  discipline,  whose  sobriety 
and  manners,  whose  courage  and  suc¬ 
cess  made  it  famous  and  terrible  over 
tbe  world.”  “What  remains  clear,” 
says  Mr.  Firth  (p.  473),  “js  that  Crom¬ 
well  could  adapt  his  strategy  with  un¬ 
failing  success  to  the  conditions  of  the 
theatre  in  which  he  waged  war  and  to 
the  character  of  the  antagonists  he  bad 
to  meet.  His  military  genius  was 
equal  to  every  duty  which  fate  Im¬ 
posed  upon  him. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Firth  shows  us  how  uniformly 
down  to  1845  Cromwell  was  spoken  of 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  self-seeker. 
Carlyle,  says  Mr.  Firth,  “effectually 
dispelled  the  theory  of  Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy.  ‘Not  a  man  of  falsehoods, 
but  a  man  of  truths,’  was  Carlyle’s 
conclusion,  and  subsequent  historians 
and  biographers  have  accepted  it  as 
sound.”  Though  Cromwell  was  not  a 
“fanatic”  in  Hume’s  sense,  “religious 
rather  than  political  principles  guided 
bis  action,  and  his  political  ideals  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  creed”  (p. 
476). 

Cromwell’s  conception  of  his  duty  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  people  was  to  do 
God’s  will— “to  do  that  which  Is  the 
will  of  God.”  The  puzzle  was  to  find 
out  what.  In  things  political,  this  will 
was,  what  it  enjoined  men  to  do.  Some 
of  Cromwell’s  comrades  professed  to 
have  this  revealed  to  them  by  their 
own  personal  convictions.  “Cromwell 
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never  did  so.  ‘I  cannot  say,’  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  prayer-meeting  where  such 
revelations  had  been  alleged,  ‘that  I 
have  received  anything  that  I  can 
speak  as  in  the  name  of  the  Lord’  ”  (p. 
477).  Cromwell  believed  in  “dispensa¬ 
tions”  rather  than  “revelations.”  He 
sought  to  extract  the  purpose  of  God 
from  the  visible  trend  of  events;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  a  religious  opportun¬ 
ist.  His  habit  of  waiting  upon  Provi¬ 
dence  till  the  providential  design  was 
clear  was  in  effect  a  statesmanlike  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  the  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings.  There  never  was  so  systematic 
an  opportunist.  This  made  him  often 
so  very  slow  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
so  willing  to  change  it,  even  if  he  had 
to  make  a  complete  volte-face.  Along 
with  this  went  his  fiery  passion  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  purpose  when  once  he  had 
finally  resolved  on  action.  This  is  the 
key  to  Cromwell’s  nature  and  career, 
his  inconsistencies,  his  cautiousness 
and  his  occasional  furies. 

This  ingrained  temper  of  watching 
the  development  of  events  explains  the 
opparent  want  of  sincere  principle  with 
Which  he  was  so  unjustly  charged,  and 
explains  also  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  zeal  in  action  sometimes  led  him. 
He  never  pretended  to  look  very  far 
ahead.  “These  issues  and  events,  he 
said  in  1656,  have  not  been  forecast, 
but  were  sudden  providences  in 
things”  (p,  479).  Cromwell  himself 
owned  that  he  sometimes  made  too 
much  of  “outward  dispensations”— i.e. 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  passing  events. 
He  sometimes  mistook  the  ulterior 
meaning  of  facts,  but  he  did  not  mis¬ 
understand  the  present  importance  of 
facts.  He  judged  facts  as  they  were. 
“If  the  fact  be  so,  he  said,  why  should 
we  sport  with  it?”  It  was  this  made 
Cromwell  more  practical  and  less  vis¬ 
ionary  than  other  statesmen — more 
open-minded  and  better  able  to  adapt 
his  policy  to  changing  circumstances 
and  needs.  He  had  no  program,  no 


formulas,  no  doctrines.  Forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  not  good  or  bad  per 
all  depended  on  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  the  temper  of  parties,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  He 
varied  his  means,  but  his  ends  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  His  end  always  was 
to  strengthen  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
English  nation.  That  was  the  Cause. 

Hence  to  Cromwell  “religious  free¬ 
dom  was  more  important  than  political 
freedom”  (p.  483).  He  always  held 
that  spiritual  interest  must  take  the 
lead  over  civil  liberty.  And  he  clung 
to  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  English  people  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  view,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  leader  of  only  a  godly  minority 
for  the  time  being.  He  was  no  demo¬ 
crat— but  neither  was  he  a  tyrant. 

Cromwell  wished  to  govern  constitu¬ 
tionally.  No  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  an  able  man  to  govern  the  incapable 
multitude  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  self-government  was  the  inheri¬ 
tance  and  right  of  the  English  people. 
He  accepted  the  first  principle  of 
democracy,  the  doctrine  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  people,  or,  as  he  phrased 
it,  “that  the  foundation  of  supremacy 
is  in  the  people  and  to  be  by  them  set 
down  in  their  representatives.”  More 
than  once  he  declared  that  the  good  of 
the  governed  was  the  supreme  end  of 
all  governments,  and  he  claimed  that 
his  own  government  acted  “for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  for  their  inter¬ 
est,  and  without  respect  had  to  any 
other  Interest.”  But  government  for 
the  people  did  not  necessarily  mean 
government  by  the  people.  “That’s  the 
question,”  said  Cromwell,  “what’s  for 
their  good,  not  what  pleases  them,”  and 
the  history  of  the  Protectorate  wms  a 
commentary  on  this  text.  (Firth,  p. 
484.) 

This,  however,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Firth 
seems  to  think,  “the  first  principle  of 
democracy.”  It  is  the  cardinal  idea  of 
Whlggism,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
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scheme  of  our  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  under  Whigs,  Tories,  Conserva¬ 
tives,  or  Radicals,  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1689  down  to  our 
generation.  Our  own  generation,  it 
seems,  adopts  the  pure  democratic 
ticket,  as  understood  at  Athens, 
Geneva,  or  Chicago— What  do  the  elec¬ 
tors  wish?  not  What  is  good  for  the 
people?  This  latter  principle  was  the 
principle  of  Cromwell,  as  it  was  of 
Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning  and 
Peel.  Like  theirs,  Cromwell’s  rule  was 
to  lead  the  nation,  not  to  follow  it.  In 
so  understanding  his  duty  to  God  and 
the  People,  he  was  not  a  tyrant,  but  a 
Conservative  English  statesman. 

Cromwell  felt  confident  that  his  own 
good  and  strong  government  would  in 
the  end  convince  the  people  that  it  was 
their  true  Interest  to  accept  his  tem¬ 
porary  dictatorship  in  the  trust  of  his 
gradually  instituting  constitutional 
government.  The  present  reviewer 
still  holds  that  this  might  have  been 
possible  if  Cromwell  could  have  lived 
twenty  years  more,  and  had  Introduced 
in  time  the  inevitable  modifications 
and  rearrangements  that  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  nation  required.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  the  hope  fallacious,  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  Puritanism  was 
spent.  But  Cromwell,  though  entering 
on  his  career  as  a  Puritan  zealot,  was 
also  one  of  the  most  teachable,  patient, 
and  conciliatory  of  statesmen.  And 
being  a  consummately  practical  man, 
who,  almost  alone  in  history,  is  the  one 
statesman  w*ho  succeeded  in  all  his  en¬ 
terprises,  it  is  permissible  to  think  that 
he  might  have  founded  a  stable  con¬ 
stitution  had  he  been  twenty  years 
younger,  and  lived  to  develop  from  a 
Puritan  chief  into  a  national  hero  of 
the  type  of  Alfred,  or  perhaps  a  master 
such  as  William  the  Conqueror. 

This  is  not  the  view  of  Mr.  Firth.  But 
in  estimating  the  final  result  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  career,  he  amply  vindicates  it 
from  the  charge  of  ultimate  nullity  to 


which  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Morley 
seem  too  much  inclined  to  lean.  Mr. 
Firth  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
fact  that  Cromwell’s  institutions  did 
not  last.  He  points  out  that  the  fail¬ 
ures  were  more  apparent  than  real. 
This  is  bis  final  estimate: 

So  the  Protector’s  institutions  per¬ 
ished  w’ith  him,  and  his  w’ork  ended  in 
apparent  failure.  Yet  he  had  achieved 
great  things.  Thanks  to  his  sword,  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy  failed  to  take  root  in 
English  soil.  Thanks  to  bis  sword. 
Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  chaos 
of  the  Civil  Wars  one  strong  state  in¬ 
stead  of  three  separate  and  hostile 
communities.  Nor  were  the  results  of 
his  action  entirely  negative.  'The  ideas 
which  inspired  his  policy  exerted  a 
lasting  infiuence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  state.  Thirty  years  after 
his  death  the  religious  liberty  for 
which  he  fought  was  established  by 
law.  The  union  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Restoration  undid,  the  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century  effected.  The 
mastery  of  the  seas  he  had  desired  to 
gain,  and  the  greater  Britain  be  bad 
sought  to  build  up,  became  sober  real¬ 
ities.  Thus  others  perfected  the  work 
which  be  had  designed  and  attempted. 
(P.  486.) 

But  this  amounts  to  saying  that  Crom¬ 
well  was  the  real  founder  of  modern 
England  in  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  that  have  passed.  It  would  be  as 
true  to  say  that  Charlemagne  or 
William  the  Silent  left  nothing  behind 
them,  as  to  say  this  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well. 

Mr.  Firth  gives  no  support  to  the 
criticism  that  Cromwell  was  too  often 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  not  the 
founder  of  any  policy  but  the  waiter 
on  events.  Few  statesmen  recorded  in 
history,  unless  it  were  William  the 
Silent  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  more 
anxious  watchers  of  the  present  facts, 
more  ready  to  tack  and  turn  at  each 
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change  of  breeze,  than  was  the  Protec¬ 
tor.  But,  as  Mr.  Firth  paints  his 
career,  that  is  no  sign  of  mental  inde¬ 
cision  or  slowness  of  apprehension.  It 
is  the  mark  of  the  practical  genius, 
of  indomitable  vigilance  and  alertness 
of  mind.  Nor  is  the  failure  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  institutions  any  proof  that  be 
was  without  constructive  and  original 
power.  He  never  designed  his  stop¬ 
gap  institutions  to  be  permanent.  No 
permanent  institutions  could  have 
been  founded  in  1653.  The  Protector 
spoke  of  himself  as  the  constable  set 
there  to  keep  order— to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  to  anarchy  or  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  permanence  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  work  consisted  in  the  revival 
and  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
great  ideas  for  which  he  fought  with 
sword  and  with  voice.  These  ideas— 
liberty  of  conscience,  suppression  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  feudal  aristoc¬ 
racy,  union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
mastery  of  the  seas— were  all  made  the 
real  and  permanent  bases  of  English 
policy  within  a  few  generations.  Crom¬ 
well,  it  is  true,  did  not  conceive  any  of 
these  ideas  out  of  bis  own  brain  as 
things  new  and  original.  But  he  saw 
how  to  make  them  prevail  as  solid 
facts  in  the  political  sphere.  The  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  man  of  action  consists 
in  making  the  winning  ideas  dominant 
realities  in  the  practical  world. 

5Ir.  Firth’s  account  of  Cromwell’s 
early  life  down  to  the  Civil  War  is  a 
clear  summary  of  the.  few  certain 
facts,  to  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  any  new  item.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  story  about  the 
brewery.  His  picture  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Charles  in  the  time  of  Strafford 
and  Laud  is  a  teliing  indictment  of  dis¬ 
ordered  and  vacillating  tyranny.  “Ab¬ 
solutism,”  be  says,  “was  with  Strafford 
a  political  creed,  with  Laud  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  necessity.  Each  needed  the 
same  tool;  one  to  realize  bis  dream  of 
a  well-governed  Commonwealth,  the 


other  to  shape  a  Church  'that  bad 
grown  half  Calvinistic  into  conformity 
with  the  Anglican  ideal”  (p.  27.)  As 
to  Charles,  whom  Mr.  Firth  Judges  se¬ 
verely,  “his  policy  was  a  series  of  in¬ 
trigues  which  failed,  and  a  succession 
of  bargains  in  which  be  asked  much, 
offered  little,  and  got  nothing.  As  it 
was  purely  dynastic  in  its  aim,  aud  at 
once  unprincipled  and  unsuccessful,  it 
left  him  with  no  ally  in  Europe”  (p. 
24). 

It  is  when  Mr.  Firth  reaches  the 
Civil  War  that  we  find  his  immense 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature,  printed  and  manuscript,  come 
fully  into  action.  Mr.  Firth’s  cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  parts  of  his  book. .  He 
has  thoroughly  exhausted  the  mate¬ 
rials,  added  some  new  points,  unknown 
even  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  has  given 
plans  of  the  principal  battles  and  cam¬ 
paigns,  differing,  as  be  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  from  the  received  accounts  in 
some  respects.  It  is  an  annoying  slip 
that,  in  the  plan  of  Naseby  (p.  128), 
the  engraver  has  reversed  the  positions 
of  the  Parliamentary  and  Royalist 
forces,  which  are  stated  accurately  in 
the  text.  By  the  way,  should  not  the 
cut  on  p.  101  be  described  as  the  Crom 
well  coat-of-arms  and  crest,  and  not 
simply  as  the  “Cromwell  crest,”  seeing 
that  a  shield  with  seven  quarterings  is 
displayed?  And,  as  the  “Cromwell 
coat-of-arms”  on  p.  325  entirely  differs 
both  in  tinctures  and  charges  from  the 
Cromwell  coat  on  p.  101,  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  various  quarterings  should 
be  given.  The  Cromwell  coat  proper 
{sable,  a  lion  rampant,  argent)  is  the 
same  on  both  shields,  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  are  all  different  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarters. 

Mr.  Firth  traces,  with  great  care  and 
abundant  learning,  the  process  by 
which  Cromwell,  civilian,  farmer  and 
Puritan  as  be  was,  made  himself  a 
consummate  soldier.  It  is  thought  that. 
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before  war  broke  out,  he  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  GustaTUS  Adolphus,  then  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  England,  and  was  Imbued  with 
clear  ideas  of  the  tactics  and  military 
principles  of  that  great  commander. 
Cromwell,  who  never  saw  a  squadron 
till  he  was  forty-three,  learned  how  to 
fight  by  constant  fighting,  and  having 
a  natural  genius  for  command,  and  an 
intense  interest  in  the  art  of  war,  he 
ripened  fast  by  practice,  and  what 
Marvell  calls  his  “Industrious  valor,*’ 
into  the  most  consummate  tactician 
who  ever  fought  on  British  soil.  Mr. 
Firth’s  account  of  the  battles  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  and  of  Dunbar  differs  in 
some  particulars  from  the  received 
views,  for  reasons  which  be  has  himself 
explained  in  the  “Royal  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  Transactions.”  His  new  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  is 
particularly  interesting  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Firth’s  account  of  the  King’s 
trial  and  execution  will  be  read  with 
keen  appreciation,  though  be  does  not 
seem  to  have  added  any  new  point,  nor 
to  differ  from  the  Judgment  of  our  best 
historians.  He  accepts  it  as  the  work 
of  the  army  and  its  partisans  alone,  by 
them  regarded  as  a  just  expiation  of 
crime  with  which  God  must  be  pleased. 
Blood,  they  said,  defiled  the  land, 
which  could  not  be  cleansed  save  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Crom¬ 
well,  according  to  Mr.  Firth,  entirely 
adopted  this  view. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  last  men  of 
his  party  to  believe  the  King’s  death 
a  necessity,  but  having  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  a  just  and  necessary 
act,  he  saw  no  reason  for  remorse.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  England  had  freed 
Itself  from  a  tyrant  “in  a  way  which 
Christians  in  after  times  will  mention 
with  honor,  and  all  tyrants  in  the 
world  look  at  with  fear.”  (P.  231.) 

The  famous  scene  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament  is  told  with 
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equal  brilliancy  and  detail.  Here, 
again,  Cromwell  acted  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  its  party,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  legal  right.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  faction  at  St.  Stephen’s  and 
the  army,  legalities  were  equally 
shadowy;  but,  in  Mr.  Firth’s  opinion, 
the  constitutional  shadow  In  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  Parliament  was  destined  in 
the  long  run  to  baffle  the  Protectorate. 
As  to  the  Protectorate,  Mr.  Firth 
abundantly  justifies  its  claim  as  the 
most  efflcient,  most  liberal,  most  toler¬ 
ant  government  that  England  bad 
known,  hampered  by  its  initial  want  of 
any  legitimate  authority,  and  by  the 
incurable  irreconcilability  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  notables,  but  able,  honest, 
patient  and  full  of  good  purposes  and 
rational  reforms. 

Mr.  Firth’s  review  of  Cromwell’s 
foreign  policy,  in  Chapter  XVIII, 
should  be  studied  with  special  care, 
having  regard  to  recent  discussions 
and  criticisms.  He  sums  it  up  thus:— 

Three  alms  guided  Cromwell’s  for¬ 
eign  policy:  the  first  was  the  desire  to 
maintain  and  spread  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion;  the  second,  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  .extend  English  commerce; 
the  third,  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  by  foreign 
aid.  The  European  mission  of  Eng¬ 
land,  its  material  greatness,  and  its 
political  Independence  were  insepar¬ 
ably  associated  in  his  mind,  and  be¬ 
neath  all  apparent  wavering  and  hesi¬ 
tation  these  three  aims  he  consistently 
pursued. 

In  spite  of  the  tangle  of  foreign 
complications  left  by  Stuarts  and  the 
Long  Parliament,  Oliver  achieved  each 
of  these  ends  in  triumph.  He  made  ad¬ 
vantageous  peace  with  the  Dutch,  with 
Sweden,  with  Denmark,  with  Portu¬ 
gal.  These  treaties  not  only  broke  up 
any  prospect  of  foreign  coalition,  but 
effectually  secured  British  commerce, 
whit*  now  advanced  “by  leaps  and 
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bounds.”  Thereupon  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  were  bidding  against  each 
other  for  a  British  aliiance.  Long  did 
Oliver  hesitate  which  to  accept  Both 
were  Catholic,  both  our  rivals,  both 
presented  possible  dangers.  The  vac¬ 
illation  which  has  been  imputed  to 
the  Protector  was  really  statesmanlike 
foresight  His  changes  of  policy  were 
due  to  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the 
situation.  At  last  under  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Spain,  Cromwell  allied  him¬ 
self  with  France,  and  gained  Dunkirk. 
Mr.  Firth  is  not  prepared  to  condemn 
his  policy  of  preferring  a  French  to  a 
Spanish  alliance.  It  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  foresee  the  coming  deca¬ 
dence  of  Spain,  the  overweening  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  folly  and 
servility  of  the  Stuarts  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  success  of  Cromwell’s  colonial 
policy  Mr.  Firth  has  an  even  higher 
estimate. 

Cromwell  was  the  first  English  ruler 
who  systematically  employed  the 
power  of  government  to  Increase 
and  extend  the  colonial  possessions  of 
England.  His  colonial  policy  was  not 
a  subordinate  part  of  his  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  but  an  independent  scheme  of  ac¬ 
tion,  based  on  definite  principles  and 
persistently  pursued. 

All  the  English  colonies  grew  up  during 
the  lifetime  of  Cromwell,  and  during 
the  Protectorate  these  were  extended 
and  consolidated  into  what  might  be 
called  the  nucleus  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  Cromwell  had  at  one 
time  the  idea  of  emigrating,  and  all 
through  his  life  he  had  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  In  New  England.  Ever  since 
1643,  he  was  officially  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  colonies.  These 
American  colonies  exercised  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  development  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  independency  in  England. 


“The  imperial  purpose  which  had  in¬ 
spired  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  found  Its  fullest  expression 
in  the  actions  of  the  Protector”  (p. 
393).  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  col¬ 
onies  Cromwell  Interfered  very  little. 
But  he  waged  war  zealously  to  extend 
the  British  colonies  on  the  American 
continent,  whether  against  French, 
Dutch  or  Spaniards.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  Penn  and  Venables  in 
Hispaniola,  the  capture  of  Jamaica 
laid  the  foundation  of  British  West 
Indies. 

In  reality  it  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  his  external  policy  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  abiding  results.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  colonial  policy  which  Crom¬ 
well  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  bad  initiated  became  the  per¬ 
manent  policy  of  succeeding  rulers,  and 
it  became  so  because  It  represented,  not 
the  views  of  a  particular  party,  but  the 
aspirations  and  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  general.  (P.  408.) 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  plain  truth  of 
history  that  Cromwell  is  the  first  con¬ 
sistent  and  systematic  architect  of 
British  Imperialism.  As  such  he  has 
been,  and  he  will  be,  praised  or  blamed 
by  those  who  glory  in  or  those  who 
condemn  the  huge  structure  which  has 
been  built  up  on  those  foundations. 
But  those  who  deplore  that  such  bar¬ 
barous  excrescences  on  the  glorious  roll 
of  English  history  should  be  linked 
with  the  memory  of  so  pure  a  name, 
do  not  forget  that  the  Protector  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  any 
school  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  that  the  standard  we  use 
must  be  relative,  not  absolute;  that 
Cromwell,  however  wise  and  just, 
could  not  rise  above  the  best  ideals  of 
his  age,  beyond  the  only  religion  con¬ 
ceivable  to  a  Bible  Christian. 

In  parting  with  the  book  of  Mr. 
Firth  we  feel  that  at  last  we  have  a 
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full  and  conclusive  estimate  of  our 
great  Puritan  statesman,  which,  whilst 
it  is  based  on  a  learning  and  research 
greater  than  any  other  biography  of 
The  Cornlilll  Magulne. 


Cromwell  in  our  language,  is  certainly 
second  to  none  other  in  lucidity,  liter¬ 
ary  art,  and  sound  judgment. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

They  fly  forgotten;  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 


So  keep  them,  God,  safe  in  the  Quiet  Land, 
Hold  them  within  tlie  hollow  of  Thine  Hand. 
Lo!  where  the  serried  ranks  before  us  stand 
Of  the  unnum'bered  Dead. 


From  scenes  of  vanished  glory  once  they  came. 
From  fields  of  long  obliterated  fame— 

We  view  them  now  with  half-regretful  shame. 

All  the  forgotten  Dead. 

From  happy  homesteads,  where  the  ruddy  light 
Shone  from  the  hearth  upon  the  dear  faces  bright. 
Those  fires  are  cold,  and  parted  from  our  sight: 

The  once  belovfid  Dead. 

From  mothers^  arms,  and  tender  parent  care. 

These  rove,  a  countless  throng  of  infants  fair. 

Dim  through  the  twilight  gleams  the  golden  hair 
Of  little  ones  long  dead. 

And  here  are  saints  who  lived  and  prayed  of  yore. 
With  heroes,  who  the  martyr  palm-branch  bore. 
Now  they  are  names  to  us,  and  little  more. 

Though  holy,  honored  Dead. 

And  warriors,  who  to  save  their  country  died. 

All  human  souls  who  lived  and  laughed  and  cried. 
Whom  Joy  made  blest,  or  sorrow  sancdfled— 

All,  all  the  vanished  Dead. 

They  stretch  mute  hands  to  ns  across  the  years; 

We  answer  back  with  helpless,  yearning  tears.— 
Life’s  tide  rolls  op,  and  swift  it  disappears. 

That  vision  of  the  Dead! 
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Peace!  they  are  free  of  human  slight  or  wrong; 
Patience!  the  crowning  moments  speed  along. 
Soon,  soon,  we  too  must  join  the  swelling  throng 
Of  the  forgotten  Dead! 

Forgotten!  yet  be  sure  tihey  understand. 

Whom  God  forgets  not  in  the  Quiet  Land, 

And  holds  within  the  hollow  of  His  Hand, 

His  dear,  remembered  Dead. 

The  SaDday  Magaslne.  ^ 


A  RUN  THROUGH  ST.  HELENA.* 


.  Thomas. 


Our  first  view  of  St.  Helena  gave  the 
singular  impression  of  a  huge  enshroud¬ 
ed  mummy  lying  stretched  upon  its 
back,  the  King  and  Queen  Peaks  on  the 
left  giving  the  idea  of  feet,  the  Turk’s 
Head  in  the  centre  looking  like  hands 
folded  in  front,  and  the  great  Barn 
Rock  representing  a  monster  head.  The 
thin  veil  of  mist  brooding  over  the 
island  obscured  for  the  time  details 
in  the  landscape  so  as  to  heighten  the 
somewhat  weird  appearance.  As  we 
drew  nearer,  the  rain  ceased  and,  clear 
and  imposing  before  os,  stood  St.  Hel¬ 
ena  as  a  solid  fortress  of  rock.  We 
sailed  for  some  time  close  under  the 
great  sea  walls,  and  were  charmed  with 
the  prismatic  coloring  cast  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  on  the  damp,  bare  battlements 
of  rock.  As  we  kept  on.  Flagstaff  Hill, 
rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf— a  striking,  conical-shaped 
hill  of  nearly  that  altitude— came  in 
view.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  are  two 
batteries,  one  at  a  hundred  and  another 
at  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  both  adding  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  place.  In  Flagstaff  Bay,  be¬ 
tween  the  Bam  and  Sugar  Loaf,  fiew 

•  Thta  ■ketrh  was  written  some  years  since, 
but  we  fire  It  as  picturing  features  of  peroia- 
nent  Interest. 


hundreds  of  sea-birds,  some  white, 
others  dark-brown,  fishing  vigorously, 
and  presenting  in  tableau  vivant  a  prov¬ 
erb  of  their  own— “It’s  the  early  bird 
that  catches  the  fish.”  About  seven 
o’clock  we  rounded  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
slowly  crept  southwest  down  the  coast 
towards  the  anchorage,  which  extends 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Every  instant  as  we  forged  ahead  new 
points  of  interest  met  us;  precipitous 
gorges,  with  sides  of  barren  rock  run¬ 
ning  back  until  they  revealed  some  dis¬ 
tant  island  oasis  of  spring-green  grass, 
overlooked  by  a  white-faced  house; 
great  masses  of  scorlated  rock  of  many 
shapes,  every  peak  of  which,  facing  the 
sea,  seemed  to  bear  a  battery  or  hold 
on  its  shoulders  a  cannon.  Before  we 
had  reached  Rupert  Bay,  James’s 
Town,  stood  revealed  in  so  far  as  pro¬ 
jecting  Munden  Point  will  allow.  And 
very  well  it  looked  with  its  old-fash¬ 
ioned  quay,  its  pretty  church  spire  and 
white  houses  wedged  in  between  hills 
of  no  mean  elevation,  starting  up  pre¬ 
cipitously  on  either  side. 

After  landing,  one  of  our  first  expedi¬ 
tions  was  to  Ladder  Hill— the  western  ! 
promontory  of  James’s  Bay,  which  j 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  alti-  i 
tude  of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Straight 
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up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  starting 
from  near  St  James’s  Church  and  the 
Entrance  Gates,  climbs  the  far-famed 
ladder  which  gives  the  hill  Its  name. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  other  such  ladder 
in  the  world,  which  I  understand  is 
993  feet  in  length,  602  feet  high,  has 
a  slope  of  thirty-two  degrees,  having 
G99  wooden  steps  and  one  stone  one! 
each  step  rising  eleven  inches.  The 
carriage  drive  which  we  were  now  as¬ 
cending  at  a  very  vigorous  speed  is  a 
steep  zigzag  road  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
and  hedged  in  by  a  rubble  wall,  about 
a  foot  thick  and  three  feet  high.  With 
the  slight  drawback  of  one  or  two 
short,  light  sliowers,  this  drive  was 
most  exhilarating.  Every  moment  our 
view  of  town  and  bay  became  more 
perfect,  and  the  atmosphere  continually 
lighter  and  more  bracing.  Then  the  as¬ 
cent  was  replete  with  incidents  novel  to 
us.  Every  hundred  yards,  at  least,  we 
encountered  bare-footed  natives  with 
donkeys— one,  two,  three,  sometimes 
six  or  eight— variously  laden,  but  chief¬ 
ly  with  gorse  from  the  highlands  for 
firewood.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  way,  and  the  waywardness  of  the 
donkeys,  some  coaxing  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  “waddy”  on  the  one  side  and 
engineering  on  the  other  were  required 
at  times  before  we  could  pass. 

Here  and  everywhere  we  were  struck 
with  the  walking  capacities  of  the  St 
Helenlsts— very  young,  middle-aged 
and  very  old  and  withered  people 
tramping  up  bill  and  down  dale  with 
lithe  and  elastic  step. 

On  the  summit  of  Ladder  Hill  are  the 
fort  and  extensive  barracks,  built  of 
stone,  where  once  stood  the  public  gib¬ 
bet  on  which  history  telletb  “criminals 
were  hung  in  chains  in  full  view  of 
the  town  and  harbor.”  On  the  ridges 
above,  to  the  left  is  the  Observatory 
established  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  long  fal¬ 
len  into  disuse.  I  should  have  chron¬ 
icled  earlier  that  our  cortige  had  six 


followers  on  foot,  each  carriage  and 
horseman  having  a  gamin,  who  attached 
himself  as  page-in-waiting  for  the  day. 
This  institution  of  boy-banger-on  would 
doubtless  prove  a  superlative  nuisance 
when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  bad  worn 
off;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
they  provided  us  with  a  good  deal  of 
recurrent  amusement,  and  gave  a  pleas¬ 
ing  feeling  of  being  in  “furrln’  parts” 
to  the  day’s  excursion,  which  was 
worth  the  “tips”  disbursed  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Up  and  down  bill,  whether  we 
travelled  fast  or  slow,  over  pebbles, 
couch-grass,  broken  metal  or  rock,  like 
shadows  they  pursued  us,  and  when¬ 
ever  their  eyes  caught  ours  they  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear.  Gates  met  with  en 
route  they  opened,  running  on  before; 
they  put  on  and  took  off  when  required 
the  peculiar  “shoe”  brakes  of  our 
phaetons;  held  the  saddle-horses  when 
Avanted,  and  when  we  told  them  gath¬ 
ered  ferns  and  wlldfiowers. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Longwood  was 
across  a  deep  and  wide  gorge  of  barren 
rock.  The  interest  in  Longwood  Is  al¬ 
most  entirely  dependent  upon  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  exile,  for  not 
even  a  very  imaginative  local  guide¬ 
book  could  call  the  sight  highly  pic¬ 
turesque,  for  it  is  fiat,  with  the  dusky 
“Haystack  peak”  for  a  distant  back¬ 
ground.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Longwood,  and  beside  Hal¬ 
ley’s  Mount,  where  the  celebrated 
astronomer  had  bis  Observatory  during 
the  years  he  was  on  the  island,  study¬ 
ing  and  classifying  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Huts’  Gate.  The  drive  from  James’s 
Town  to  Longwood,  with  stoppages, 
took  us  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

All  of  us  were  gratified  when  we 
found  the  Longwood  hostelry  to  be  a 
neat  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden, 
in  which  were  growing  bananas,  etc,, 
and  offering  for  our  accommodation 
large  and  comfortably  furnished  par¬ 
lor  and  dining-room.  It  was  amusing 
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to  see  how  we  revelled  Id  a  walk  on 
the  grass-plot  and  in  the  garden,  glory¬ 
ing  in  being  once  more  on  terra  ftrtna. 
All  were  in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  not 
unlike  schoolboys  out  for  a  holiday. 
When  the  first  effervescence  of  spirits 
had  passed  off  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  parlor  and  the  latest  English  papers. 
Then  came  the  summons,  which  re¬ 
quired  no  repetition,  and  in  a  twinkling 
one  of  the  merriest  and  best-natured 
parties  I  ever  saw  closed  around  the 
dining-room  table.  We  were  waited 
upon  by  a  comely,  neatly  attired,  black- 
eyed  native  dansel,  and  the  lunch  which 
she  spread  for  us  was  voted,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  a  masterpiece  of 
country  victualling.  The  table  laughed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  ham  and 
eggs,  snow-white  bread  and  freshest 
butter,  jugs  of  milk,  plates  of  bananas 
and  figs.  To  appreciate  the  situation,  it 
most  be  remembered  that  we  bad  been 
three  months  at  sea  without  tasting 
fresh  butter,  eggs  or  fresh  fruit.  Re¬ 
freshed  and  in  amiable  mood,  we  start¬ 
ed  in  a  body  to  see  the  sights. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  a  well-grassed  incline,  dotted 
over  with  yellow  everlastings,  brought 
us  to  the  home  of  Napoleon’s  ruined 
hopes,  the  nest  of  this  rock-bound  cage. 
Of  this  famous  domicile  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  It  is  not  as  it  was 
when  Ronaparte  lived  in  it.  The  walls 
are  the  same  and  the  rooms  look  some¬ 
what  as  they  did  to  him,  but  the  whole 
interior  of  the  bouse  is  of  modem  work¬ 
manship,  though,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  original.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the 
visitor  to  Longwood  sees  the  rooms  In 
which  the  famous  Frenchman  lived, 
and  in  a  sense  be  sees  but  a  copy  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  that  such  are 
the  facts,  I  felt  a  real  Interest  in  the 
place,  scanning  the  various  chambers 
with  sympathy,  and  henceforth  Napo¬ 
leon’s  banishment  and  the  enforced  sea¬ 
son  of  calm  which  succeeded  his  turbid 
European  life  will  be  realized  and  under¬ 


stood  by  me  as  never  before.  The 
bouse  is  an  old-fashioned  rambling  cot¬ 
tage,  with  a  fiight  of  four  or  five  steps 
leading  up  to  the  front  door. 

According  to  a  local  historian  this 
building  was  originally  a  farmhouse, 
and  was  at  the  time  Napoleon  arrived 
on  the  island  occupied  as  a  country 
residence  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Being  selected  for  the  Emperor,  the 
present  front  room  with  the  veranda 
attached  was  added  to  the  building  by 
Sir  G.  Cockburn,  and  formed  the  bil¬ 
liard-room  and  salon  de  reception. 

As  we  entered,  a  young  lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  French  officer  in  charge  of 
the  property— M.  F.  D.  *C.  Morllleau— 
received  us  and  showed  us  through  the 
rooms.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
what  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known, 
that  the  old  house  at  Longwood  with 
three  acres  of  land  about  it,  and  also 
twenty-three  acres  in  Napoleon’s  Vale 
where  the  famous  exile  was  buried, 
was  purchased  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  private  owners  in  1858 
at  a  cost  of  £5,100,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his 
heirs  in  perpetuity.  Both  Longwood 
and  the  tomb  are  looked  after  by  the 
officer  before  referred  to,  who  is  a  civil 
servant  of  the  French  Government  The 
house  w’as  quite  destitute  of  furniture 
with  the  exception  of  small  pier-glasses 
in  a  couple  of  the  rooms.  Mural  no¬ 
tices  in  French  and  English  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  apartments  reveal  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  put  during  the  resi¬ 
dency  of  Napoleon.  There  were  recep¬ 
tion,  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  writ¬ 
ing  office,  bedroom,  bath  and  dressing 
rooms  and  a  billiard-room  which  could 
not  contain  a  full-sized  table.  None  of 
the  apartments  are  lofty,  and  the  bouse 
could  never  have  been  remarkably 
cheerful. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
house  to  the  visitor  is  the  salon  of  the 
Emperor,  as  the  wall  notices  name  it, 
because  as  one  has  humorously  said. 
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there  is  something  in  it.  This  room,- 
which  measures  21  feet  x  15  feet,  was 
used  by  Napoleon  towards  the  close  of 
bis  life  as  a  bedroom,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “here  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821,  the  Emperor  breathed  his  last.” 
On  that  day,  it  is  related,  “the  island 
was  swept  by  a  most  tremendous  storm, 
which  tore  up  many  trees  by  the  roots.” 
The  spot  where  he  died  is  marked  off 
by  a  plain  wooden  railing  which  en¬ 
closes  a  space,  7  feet  x  5  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  marble,  laurel- 
crowned  bust  of  the  great  General  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  Suspended 
below  the  bust  and  in  front  of  the  ped¬ 
estal  (alas!  that  these  words  will  recall 
Mark  Twain’s  excruciating  joke)  hangs 
a  wreath  of  immortelles,  from  which 
one  of  our  party  with  the  true  relic- 
hunter’s  instinct  annexes,  unobserved, 
a  white  leaf.  In  the  billiard-room  is 
the  Visitor’s  Book,  in  which,  following 
the  multitude  of  cosmopolitan  pilgrims, 
we  inscribed  our  names  and  addresses. 
Looking  back  to  earlier  pages  of  the 
book,  I  was  interested  in  reading  nu¬ 
merous  warm  expressions  of  love  for 
the  great  warrior  which  French  sol¬ 
diers,  visiting  Longwood  from  time  to 
time,  had  appended  to  their  signatures. 
In  this  room  also  various  knick-knacks 
made  on  the  island,  photos  of  the  house 
and  other  curios,  are  exposed  for  sale, 
and  of  course  we  each  of  us  took  away 
something  as  a  souvenir.  Upstairs  in  a 
wing  of  the  house  is  a  row  of  attics, 
w’hlch  had  probably  been  used  by  the 
servants.  1  expended  much  energy  in 
climbing  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and 
was  not  rewarded  for  the  exhaustive 
effort. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  old 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  is  the 
one-storied  mansion  built  for  Napoleon 
by  the  British  Government,  which,  al¬ 
though,  as  we  were  informed,  he  used 
daily  to  visit  it  while  it  was  a-building, 
he  never  occupied— dying  before  it  was 
quite  finished.  It  is  substantially  con¬ 


structed  of ‘Stone,  and  has  fifty-six 
rooms  of  various  sizes.  New  Long- 
wood  has  an  elevation  of  1,760  feet 
above  the  sea.  Being  shown  into  the 
drawing-room— a  spacious  and  suitably 
furnished  apartment  in  the  right  wing 
—we  spent  a  short  time  conversing  and 
examining  works  of  art,  etc.  We  were 
here  shown  a  small  carte-de-vislte  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  late  Prince  Impeiial, 
bearing  the  autograph  of  the  ex-Em- 
press  Eugenie,  presented  to  M.  Morll- 
leau  by  the  Empress  on  July  12,  1880, 
when  she  visited  St.  Helena  on  her 
mournful  return  from  Zululand,  the 
scene  of  her  son’s  violent  death  by  the 
assegai  of  a  savage. 

Before  leaving  we  gathered  in  the 
Longwood  grounds  a  few  flowers  and 
leaves  to  keep  as  tokens.  After  hur¬ 
riedly  swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  pro¬ 
vided  without  extra  charge  by  the  po¬ 
lite  young  hostess  of  the  restaurant, 
we  jumped  Into  our  phaeton  and  rat¬ 
tled  after  our  friends,  who  had  gone 
on  some  time  before.  Our  way  now  lay 
down  a  steep,  zigzag  road  to  the  green 
and  secluded  retreat  about  a  mile  off, 
where  Napoleon  most  loved  to  wander, 
and  where  on  his  decease  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixth 
of  his  exile,  bis  remains  were  laid  to 
rest.  Here  they  lay  for  nineteen  years, 
attracting  troops  of  visitors  to  the 
island  and  the  tomb,  until  in  1840  the 
body  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  re-en¬ 
tombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Inval- 
Ides.  It  is  a  romantic  spot— a  moun¬ 
tain-sheltered  nook  clothed  with  green¬ 
ery  and  pines,  and  looking  down  into 
a  barren  ravine  significantly  known  as 
“The  Devil’s  Punchbowl.”  The  tomb, 
so  long  unoccupied,  was  still  kept,  when 
I  saw  it,  much  as  It  was  forty-five 
years  ago,  though  there  is  now  neither 
tombstone  nor  tablet,  the  ground  about 
it  being  enclosed  by  a  circular  wooden 
railing,  and  the  spot  itself,  which  Is 
covered  with  slabs,  by  an  iron  palisad¬ 
ing  some  ten  feet  square.  Fringing  the 
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latter  on  the  inside  was  a  thick  row  of  whose  cool,  clear  waters  the  Emperor 

geraniums.  On  a  ledge  above  the  tomb  delighted  to  drink. 

is  the  little  stone-lipped  well,  from  John  Walker. 

The  Leiaare  Honr. 


MOORISH  MEMORIES. 


Morocco  is  the  never-never  land  of 
Africa.  Captious  readers  of  the  war 
news  may,  in  their  comfortable  zeal, 
think  the  term  applicable  to  other  re¬ 
gions  of  that  continent,  but  Morocco  is 
the  true  land  of  rest,  the  country  of  to¬ 
morrow,  whence  are  banished  by  She- 
reefian  decree  and  national  inclination 
all  the  discomforts  attending  ambition, 
progress  and  punctuality.  Here,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  haste  of  a  hurrying 
world,  sick  of  the  obligations  and  ex¬ 
actions  of  a  pretentious  civilization 
more  tyrannous  than  the  slavery  of  the 
East,  the  pilgrim  on  life’s  toilsome 
journey  may  rest  as  a  storm^toseed 
vessel  in  a  mangrove  swamp— rest  and 
rust  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance — 
rest  and  rust  and  contemplate  his  dig¬ 
nified,  white-robed,  yellow-slippered 
fellows  resting  and  rusting,  untroubled 
with  the  fretting  of  a  world  wherein 
Christians  cut  one  another’s  throat  that 
they  may  liquidate  wholly  imaginary 
chances  of  a  pavilion  in  Paradise. 

In  his  Moorish  garden,  hammocked 
between  two  overladen  orange-trees, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  lime  and 
lilac,  shaded  from  the  fiery  enemy 
overhead  by  the  cool  verdure  of  mul¬ 
berry,  fig  and  pomegranate,  the  wan¬ 
derer  may  here  realize  the  true  art  of 
living,  with  no  regret  for  the  past,  no 
unrest  about  the  future.  Or,  rather, 
he  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  that  ac¬ 
cursed  leavening  of  Saxon  restlessness 
in  his  blue  veins,  that  element  of  the 
machine  that  spoils  the  man.  In  the 

1 
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printed  news-sheets  just  delivered  by 
the  fleet-footed  rekass—a  shrivelled 
stripling  of  Sus,  who  walked  the  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  for  a 
couple  of  dollars — he  is  even  now  read¬ 
ing,  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
w'onder  for  the  littleness  of  it  all,  the 
disasters  on  steamer  track  and  rail¬ 
road,  the  bickerings  of  rival  diploma¬ 
tists,  the  reprisals  of  rival  armies,  the 
winning  of  a  race,  the  coming  of  age 
of  a  princeling,  the  centenary  of  a 
poet,  the  divorce  of  an  actress.  What 
on  earth  do  all  these  episodes  of  the 
civilized  life  signify  to  one  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  Bible  days,  battling 
with  mosquitoes  and  sun-rays,  lost  in  a 
white  crowd  of  wo^’shippers  of  a  creed 
that  scorns  innovation  as  it  scorns 
women?  Having,  with  a  wet  towel  in 
lieu  of  white  flag,  patched  up  a  truce 
•with  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  he 
muses  peacefully  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Moorish  life,  and  the  music  of  wa¬ 
ter  plashing  from  a  marble  basin  on 
the  cool  mosaic  pavement  below  is 
soothing  to  him  in  this  mood. 

The  rhythmic  droning  of  laborers  at 
work  on  a  neighboring  building  is 
powerless  to  disturb  his  reverie,  but  an 
undeniable  interruption  comes  at  last 
in  the  form  of  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Up  jumps  the  squatting  blue- 
breeched  soldier  from  his  form  beneath 
the  pomegranate-tree,  testifying  In  his 
drowsy  aw'akening  to  the  perfection  of 
the  one  God,  and  flings  open  the  gates; 
then  hurls  maledictions— and  would 
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fain  shut  the  portals  too— in  the 
bearded  face  of  a  miserable  old  Jew, 
who  would  seek  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  Caballero  inglfis.  That  unbe¬ 
liever,  welcoming  any  distraction  from 
his  somewhat  protracted  spell  of  dolce 
far  nietite,  into  a  proper  Eastern  love 
of  which  he  cannot  deceive  himself, 
bids  the  janitor  admit  the  gabardlned 
mendicant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  in¬ 
terpreter,  makes  out  a  tale  of  sordid 
penury  and  rank  oppression.  And  he 
presently  sends  the  son  of  Shem  away 
smiling  with  a  morsel  of  his  abun¬ 
dance,  carrying  his  black  slippers  be¬ 
neath  the  arm,  as  prescribed  for  the 
dogs  of  his  race  in  that  city  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Prophet,  and  with  the 
firm  assurance  that  the  next  of  his  ac¬ 
cursed  tribe  to  visit  the  garden  will 
get  no  fluss,^  but  a  generous  dose  of  the 
bastinado  to  warm  his  uncleanly  feet. 
This  injunction  to  secrecy  is  a  wholly 
gratuitous  postscript  on  the  part  of  the 
interpreter,  who,  being  a  high-bred  Sy¬ 
rian,  likes  not  such  scum  in  the 
garden.  Away  shuffles  the  successful 
applicant,  with  an  unnoticed  salaama 
to  the  stolid  foot-soldier  at  the  gate; 
and  doubtless,  once  outside,  spits  in 
his  beard  with  scorn  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  dog  of  a  Nazarene  is  duped, 
and  with  much  wistful  speculation  of 
the  wealth  he  quickly  would  accumu¬ 
late  for  black-eyed  Rachel  and  her 
curly-headed  litter,  if  only  he  could  so¬ 
journ  awhile  in  the  great  Northern 
cities,  in  that  fruitful  (and,  he  thinks, 
unexplolted)  Bemsara,’  where  nest 
many  pigeons  well  worth  the  pluck¬ 
ing. 

Of  another  stamp,  as  evidenced  at  a 
distance  by  the  obsequious  mien  of  the 
doorkeeper,  is  the  next  comer,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  haughty  Moslem,  his  mule 
stepping  quickly  with  head  reined 
back,  his  gelabia*  of  rich  silky  material. 
With  him— the  gates  being  thrown 

'  FIom  ar«  ■nuiU  copper  ooId*. 

*  ‘Land  of  tbe  Naaareoe,*  L  e.  Barope. 


wide— there  enters  one  of  those  priv¬ 
ileged  creatures  of  Eastern  commu¬ 
nities,  half-nude,  half-witted,  holy  and 
proportionately  impudent,  who  have  as 
good  a  time  of  it  on  earth  as  ever  they 
can  hope  for  hereafter.  He  will  pres¬ 
ently,  when  the  soldiers  and  servants 
have  duly  touched  with  their  fingers 
the  one  faded  rag  that  girds  his  sacred 
loins,  sit  in  a  corner  and  drink  tea 
with  the  company,  unrebuked,  even  re¬ 
warded  when  his  time  cofiies  to  go.  A 
picturesque  feature  of  the  Eastern  life 
is  this  beggar  sherif,*  who  condescends 
to  take  tea  and  alms  with  the  air  of  a 
prince-bishop.  Well  is  it  for  him  that 
in  such  communities  charity  is  still  a 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  not  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  alms  pass  furtively  from 
hand  to  hand,  with  no  published  lists 
in  order  of  amount  tendered. 

And  now  the  green  tea  goes  round, 
brewed  in  a  metal  pot,  with  stalks  of 
mint  and  cubes  of  beetroot  sugar— a 
sickly  concoction  in  truth,  yet  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  spiced  coffee  that  is  the 
only  alternative  in  a  land  where  the 
sons  of  men  appreciate  neither  alcohol 
nor  cold  drinks  of  any  sort,  and  the 
daughters  of  men  lend  not  the  grace  of 
their  presence  to  the  festive  board. 
Quantity,  however,  makes  up  for  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  tiny  cups  are  replenished 
a  dozen  times  ere  the  wealthier  visitor 
has  paid  his  last  compliment  and 
glanced  longingly  at  his  drowsy  mule 
that  has  just  abandoned  its  third  at¬ 
tempt  to  bite  the  near  leg  of  the  soldier 
slumbering  just  out  of  reach.  And 
with  him  the  saintly  visitor,  gathering 
up  his  rag  and  clasping  bis  alms,  glides 
away,  assuring  his  host  that  he  may, 
at  his  special  intercession,  perhaps 
have  the  top  attic  of  a  pavilion  in  Par¬ 
adise,  and  that  his  reward  will  thus  be 
great,  though  the  price  paid  was  mis¬ 
erable  (in  other  words,  he  must  not 

*  A  white  oater  gnnneDt  teaching  below  th* 
watit. 

*  A  deacendant  of  the  Prophet. 
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rate  heaven  as  trashy  because  it  is 
cheap). 

The  Moorish  evening  foilows  swiftly 
on  the  day;  the  night  on  the  evening. 
Hawks  and  kites  are  shrieking  and 
whistling  overhead;  frogs  serenade  the 
moon  from  a  neighboring  ditch,  breed¬ 
ing-place  of  mosquitoes;  scorpions  and 
centipedes  meander  in  languid  fashion 
from  the  foot  of  crumbingly  masonry 
and  prospect  for  plump  feet  fitting 
loosely  in  their  yellow  slippers;  and 
mosquitoes,  having  abstained  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  afternoon,  re¬ 
nounce  their  pledge  as  the  temperature 
falls  with  the  light  and  return  to  their 
drinking-troughs  with  renewed  thirst. 
The  call  to  evening  prayer  sounds 
plainly  from  the  not  distant  mosque — 
very  real,  very  penetrating.  “The  God 
He  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
Prophet.”  And  the  pious  glide,  slip¬ 
pered  and  silent,  to  the  mosque,  and 
return  home  to  their  smoking  kabobs 
and  sandy  bread.  And  the  unbelieving 
wanderer  bids  his  men  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  and  is  soon  making  in¬ 
roads  on  his  mysterious  tins  of  food 
that  bring  a  half-regretful  memory  of 
Westminster  and  the  crowded  lifts  and 
pushing  women  at  the  Stores,  and 
washing  out  the  bad  tea  with  good 
whiskey.  To  the  orthodox  mind  he  is 
an  accursed  creature,  vowed  to  the 
world,  the  fiesh  and  the  devil  .  .  . 
yet  the  more  charitable  would  see  in 
him  a  generous  fellow,  one  who  neither 
beats  the  beggar  from  his  gate  nor 
kicks  his  horse  in  the  mouth,  nor  gen¬ 
erally  comports  himself  as  a  man  of 
breeding  should. 

*«>*••* 

Once  more  alone,  and  now  replete 
with  indifferent  food,  the  Nazarene 
lights  a  cigar  and  lies  back  in  bis  ham¬ 
mock  and  muses  over  bis  two  months’ 
sojourn  in  that  sleepy  land— his  land¬ 
ing  at  Tangier,  his  unrehearsed  stay 
with  the  mountain  chief  over  beyond 


Amsmiz,  and  his  final  halt  in  the  white 
city  of  the  plain.  Tangier  fills  bis 
thoughts  this  balmy  evening— the 
comely  Eastern  princess  who  keeps 
court  on  the  threshold  of  two  worlds, 
her  courtyards  thronged  with  modest 
paladins  of  finance  and  immodest  di¬ 
plomatists,  Hebrews,  Levantines,  and 
Christians— who  casts  coquettish 
glances  at  that  stem  puritan  Gibraltar, 
and  dangles  her  white  feet  in  the  blue 
sea  and  glances  occasionally  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  desert,  listening  to  the 
booming  of  guns  before  and  the  dron¬ 
ing  of  prayers  behind.  Delightful,  in¬ 
consequent  maiden,  all  languishing 
glances  and  veiled  passion  and  feline 
intrigue!  in  which  European  harem 
shall  you  at  last  shine? 

Tangier  once  left  behind,  there  comes 
the  long  ride  inland,  with  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  home  memories  stirred  by  local 
color;  the  smiling  fields  of  canary-seed, 
recalling  bird-shops  in  Soho;  wheat 
and  barley,  recalling  Tattersall’s;  fig 
and  vine,  reminding  him  of  early 
produce  in  Co  vent  Garden  Market, 
walled  in  by  heaps  of  stones  or  by  im¬ 
penetrable  cactus,  defying  all  save  the 
camel  and  the  evil  one. 

Memories  of  the  journey,  its  discom¬ 
forts  and  its  relieving  humors,  crowd 
on  one  another  this  peaceful  evening 
at  the  journey’s  end— of  orthodox 
chiefs  who  kept  their  faith,  of  others 
who  kept  everything  else  they  could 
lay  hands  on;  of  ugly  women  who 
came  near,  and  of  beautiful  women 
who  stayed  afar;  of  winding  tracks 
and  bubbling  streams,  grim  old  kas- 
bahs,‘  white  Seeds*  wherein  lie  the 
cleanly  bones  of  uncleanly  men,  of  car¬ 
avans  of  asses,  and  camels  and  mules. 
One  day  a  hilly  track  with  broad 
views  of  the  burning  plain;  the  next, 
the  fiat  road,  a  mere  scratch  marked 
by  the  bones  of  fallen  camels,  too 
clean  picked  to  stay  wheeling  vultures 
in  their  flight,  with  inspiriting  glimpses 


■  Castles. 


■  The  Burial-place  of  saints. 
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of  the  cool  bills.  Such  vultures!  mighty, 
bare-uecked  cleaners  of  the  earth,  the 
chiffonniera  of  the  desert;  blessed  fowl, 
that  keep  pestilence  out  of  the  land 
and  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  a  care- 
iess  bullet  from  the  barrel  of  some 
idle  bound  passing  through  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  brief  space,  and  caring  not  a 
Christian  dollar,  so  long  as  he  gets 
away  safe,  whether  the  plague  comes 
there  or  not! 

Our  wanderer  was  not  a  sportsman 
of  this  stamp.  He  would  without  a 
qualm  shoot  many  a  brace  of  plump 
turtle  doves  for  lunch  on  the  trek,  but 
he  found  no  pleasure  in  pumping  bul¬ 
lets  into  a  huge,  unwieldy  bird,  so  im¬ 
portant  when  alive,  so  foul  a  mass  of 
carrion,  reared  on  carrion,  when  dead. 
In  and  out  of  their  burrows  flashed  the 
lizards,  brown  and  green,  not  as  the 
Latin  has  it,  skulking  from  the  ardor 
of  the  midday  sun,  but  startled  merely 
from  their  basking-stones  by  the  near¬ 
ing  beat  of  horses’  hoofs.  Every  now 
and  then  a  slow  Impassive  chameleon 
would  in  leisurely  measure  cross  the 
sunburnt  path  and  lose  itself  in  the 
brown  grass  by  the  w’ayside. 

Of  a  sudden  bis  mood  changed,  and 
memory  busied  itself  with  the  crowded 
markets  of  the  city  .  .  .  their  fen¬ 
cers,  bloodless  in  their  exercises  as 
French  duellists,  their  story-tellers, 
long-winded  and  fond  of  alms,  and 
their  snake-charmers,  who  toy  with 
filthy  adders,  encouraging  them  to  bite 
their  owner’s  nose  or  tongue,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  make  decent  folk 
shudder. 

****** 

Once  again  these  musings  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Once  again  the  soldier  flings 
open  the  massive  doors,  and,  with 
sounds  of  merry  greeting,  three  stal¬ 
wart  black  slaves  troop  into  the  dark¬ 
ening  garden,  bearing  on  their  heads  a 
choice  present  of  food  from  the  late 


guest  The  dishes  are  placed  on  the 
marble  pavement  bef<H:e  the  caballero; 
the  beehive  covers  of  straw  plaiting 
are  removed,  and  one  discovers  black 
olives,  another  kous-kous,  a  third  a 
savory  mess  of  chickens,  rice  and 
onions.  The  interpreter  strolls  lan¬ 
guidly  towards  the  scene. 

“Tell  them,’’  says  his  employer,  “to 
give  their  master  my  greetings  and 
best  thanks  for  his  kind  remembrance 
of  me.” 

“May  God  be  with  you!”  says  the 
sweet-toothed  Syrian;  “thank  your  lord 
for  his  gift,  and  let  him  see  that  next 
time  be  sends  new  dates  and  green 
flgs,  for  truly  my  companion  loves 
them  above  all  things.” 

“Give  them  half  a  dollar  each,” 
drawls  the  Englishman;  whereat  the 
Shami'  divides  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  the  three,  makes  a  mental  note 
to  enter  it  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  in 
his  weekly  account  of  disbursements, 
and  curses  the  head-slave,  who  mur¬ 
murs  a  criticism  of  the  meanness  of  the 
baksheesh  for  a  scurvy  dog,  whose 
mother  (of  like  ilk)  was  no  nicer  in  her 
conduct  than  she  should  have  been. 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  how  all  English¬ 
men— and  their  prot4g6s — are  treated 
in  the  East,  when  too  lazy  to  distrib¬ 
ute  their  own  alms.  Is  a  Syrian 
gentleman  to  have  no  compensation 
for  sojourning  in  so  uncivilized  a 
land?) 

Silently,  and  with  a  grudging  salaam, 
the  three  ill-requited  blacks  fade  into 
the  darkness;  and  the  traveller  tastes 
half  a  dozen  of  the  black  olives  and 
gives  the  rest  to  his  followers.  These 
squat  around  the  dishes  and  a  gutter¬ 
ing  candle  far  into  the  night,  chatter¬ 
ing,  singing,  quarreling,  withal  praising 
Allah,  who  fashioned  olives  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  fools  of  employers  who  appre¬ 
ciate  not  such  gifts  from  Paradise. 
And  the  unconscious  object  of  their 
scorn  puffs  away  contentedly  at  his 

*  Syrian. 
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cigar,  giving  himself  up  to  the  delicious 
abandon  of  a  summer  evening  in  a  land 
five  centuries  behind  the  times,  yet 
with  passing  qualms  of  regret  for  that 
home  of  his  in  the  far  North,  where 
women  show  a  little  more  of  their  per¬ 
son,  and  where  cigars  need  not  to  be 
harvested  on  famine  rations  and  gold 
fiake  treasured  as  if  it  were  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal  itself. 

****** 

Morocco  is  a  paradise  for  the  wo¬ 
man-hater.  He  who  hath  been  scur- 
vily  served  by  the  unfair  sex  may  there 
find  balm  for  bis  bruised  spirit.  Either 
woman  is  not  seen  at  all  or,  if  noticed 
in  the  public  ways,  is  cursed  and 
cuffed.  Her  highest  ambition  is  to 
batten  on  sweetstuff  as  a  caged  bird 
on  rapeseed;  when  her  youth  and 
beauty  leave  her,  and  kohl  and  henna 
no  longer  stave  off  the  ravages  of 
time  and  domesticity,  she  is  thrown  on 
public  charity  as  a  private  nuisance. 
To  the  Moslem  way  of  thinking,  the 
New  Woman  would  be  as  impossible 
of  acceptance  as  is  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  During  his  first  few  days  in  the 
land,  any  Englishman  feels  bis  blood 
boil  at  sight  of  skinny  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing  old  hags  keeping  pace  painfully  on 
the  hot,  sandy  highway  beside  the 
mule  that  bears  their  husband,  son,  or 
brother;  but  habit  softens  the  shock, 
and  to  his  first  impulse  of  rebellion  in 
favor  of  an  innovation  of  “equality” 
much  abused  in  the  fair  cities  of  the 
North  there  succeeds  a  cynical  acquies¬ 
cence  in  this  compensating  survival  of 
male  ascendency  and  female  obsequi¬ 
ousness,  this  relic  of  the  old  order,  at 
the  gates  of  Europe  and  not  quite  at 
the  antipodes  of  New  York. 

Woman  in  Morocco,  he  soon  per¬ 
ceives,  is  no  more  than  a  domesticated 
animal;  but  then  students  of  social 
evolution  assure  us  that  she  was  once 
on  that  footing,  purchased  and  fed 
that  she  might  do  the  work  of  the 
house  and  bear  the  race,  in  what  are 


now  civilized  communities.  It  is  the 
utter  misconception  of  the  romance  of 
marriage  that  has  raised  her  to  a 
throne  that  she  often  shows  herself 
wholly  unable  to  grace.  They  manage 
these  things  differently  in  Morocco. 
The  grave  old  pacha  pays  a  good  price 
to  her  parents  for  Fatma,  and  Fatma 
by  that  same  token  be  keeps  within 
doors,  carrying  the  key  of  her  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  sash,  or  entrusting  it  to  a 
slave  answerable  with  his  head.  Fatma 
is  pampered  as  long  as  she  is  young, 
and  may  even  be  treated  with  kind¬ 
ness  in  middle  age.  She  can  eat 
sweet  cakes  and  drink  green  tea  or 
sherbet,  and  deck  her  comely  form  in 
shoddy  jewellery;  and  she  can  ride  to 
the  bath,  closely  veiled,  and  get  a  pass¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  of 
which,  on  marriage,  she  took  leave 
like  any  Christian  novice  taking  the 
veil.  And  the  good  Si’  Elarbl,  her 
lord,  is  secure  in  his  household,  and 
would  chuckle  mightily  could  he  but 
read  of  the  matters  that  daily  take  up 
the  time  of  Nazarene  courts  of  divorce. 

Divorce,  forsooth!  A  good  old  scimi¬ 
tar,  with  damascene  blade,  bangs  be¬ 
tween  two  silent  timepieces  in  his  in¬ 
ner  hall— somewhat  dull  and  blunt, 
and  demanding  perchance  a  second 
stroke  to  make  doubly  sure;  yet 
would  it  divorce  a  thoughtless  wife 
more  rapidly,  more  effectively,  than 
the  grave  deliberations  of  a  whole 
mosque  full  of  sapient  fellow  citizens. 
And  Fatma  has  seen  the  old  scimitar, 
and  thinks  it  looks  best  where  it 
hangs,  and  is  circumspect  in  her 
glances,  particularly  when,  in  the  nar¬ 
row  market  way,  her  mouse-colored 
mule  brushes  the  glossy  black  charger 
of  the  blue-eyed  Nazarene  riding  even 
then  to  visit  her  owner  and  wondering 
whether  that  undulating  form  on  mule- 
back  is  set  off  by  a  pretty  face. 

•  ««**« 

Forth,  then,  to  Si’  Elarbl  rides  the 
Nazarene.  having  already  visited  him 
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many  times,  and  having  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  sent  him  presents  of  clocks  and 
preserved  ginger  and  silver-plated 
trays  and  ambergris  and  sweetmeats. 
The  Infiuentlal  Elarbl  may  or  may  not 
make  himself  agreeable  In  return  In 
the  matter  of  a  privy  trading  conces¬ 
sion  down  on  the  ocean  coast,  where 
his  brother  is  a  mighty  tribal  chieftain, 
having  power  over  full  five  thousand 
brawny  and  fanatical  Arabs  mouthing 
the  Shellah*  and  willing  to  barter 
wrought  copper  against  American  rifies, 
or,  better  still,  to  get  possession  of 
the  rifies  and  then  withhold  the  equiv¬ 
alent,  gaining  such  time  as  shall  enable 
the  troops  of  el  Sidna*  to  swoop  down 
and  declare  this  trading  with  the  un¬ 
redeemed  to  be  illicit  So  long  as  the 
Powers  mistrust  one  another,  and  the 
Moorish  Government  (with  good  cause) 
mistrusts  them  all,  such  Irregular  trad¬ 
ing  is  certain  to  proceed.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  is  that  the  importation  of  more 
rifies  only  aggravates  the  Morocco  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  this  Is  no  problem  for  the 
simple  mercantile  mind  that  wants  its 
honest  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  fire¬ 
arms  and  then  to  be  quit  for  good  and 
all  of  the  country. 

Beside  the  scheming  Frank  rides  his 
Interpreter,  and  before  them  runs  their 
soldier,  clearing  the  way  and  every 
now  and  again  fetching  a  deft  blow 
with  his  switch  that  achieves  the  love¬ 
lock  of  a  Riffian  or  the  pendulous  and 
frothy  lip  of  a  camel.  “Out  of  the  way! 
out  of  the  way,  O  you  whose  mulish 
mother  is  even  now  vainly  kicking  at 
the  gate  of  Paradise!  Out  of  the  way 
for  my  lord  Caballero  ingUa,  O  son  of  a 
mother  whose  consent  was  foregone! 
May  your  father  bum  merrily  In  the 
pit!  Out  of  the  way,  O  bastard  camel, 
mother  of  slowness,  abode  of  dirt! 
Balak!  balakl  balakT'*  Thus  runs  the 
chant  thoughtfully  Intoned  by  this  pre¬ 
cursor,  and  It  Is  scarcely  to  be  won- 

*  A  langnaKe  apokea  In  the  Sua  and  geoereUr 
aoutb  ot  tbe  Atlaa. 


dered  at  If  the  welcome  he  prepares 
for  his  patron  should  at  times  lack  tbe 
display  of  enthusiasm,  conveyed  rather 
by  wrathful  frown  and  by  spitting  on 
tbe  ground  and  murmuring  against  be¬ 
ing  thus  ridden  down  by  a  Christian 
within  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  Mosque. 

Arrived  at  the  gateway  of  the  great 
man’s  dwelling,  tbe  party  halts,  and 
some  moments  elapse  ere  a  crowd  of 
lazy  slaves  and  servile  freedmen,  loaf¬ 
ing  on  a  bench  and  criticising  tbe  new¬ 
comer,  particularly  his  bat  and  half¬ 
boots,  are  scattered  by  the  fine  profan¬ 
ities  of  the  soldier  and  Interpreter, 
with  whom  one  of  their  number  is 
soon  busy  negotiating  the  baksheesh 
that  shall  be  his  if  he  instantly  con¬ 
ducts  them  to  his  master’s  presence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  bis  master  is  not 
within,  for  his  chance  of  driving  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bargain,  already  slender 
enough  with  tbe  Syrian  (who  at  least 
permits  no  one  else  to  rob  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  preserve),  vanishes  with  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  mule-hoofs  further  up  tbe 
alley,  and  the  curses  of  a  mangy  dame 
fiung  against  tbe  wall. 

In  courteous  greeting  the  approach¬ 
ing  lord  of  tbe  garden  bends  to  his 
horse’s  neck,  but  not  instantly  may  bis 
guest  follow  him  within  the  gates. 
Fatma,  it  is  true,  is  absent,  but  there 
are  other  ladies  to  be  warned  off  to 
their  owm  apartments,  and  only  after 
several  minutes,  with  distant  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  opening  and  slamming  (ay, 
and  bolting)  of  gates,  does  mine  host 
once  more  appear  in  the  archway  of 
tbe  courtyard,  his  somewhat  sensual 
face  wreathed  in  tbe  smiles  of  prospec¬ 
tive  hospitality.  Enter  to  him  the 
booted  and  spurred  Lothario  from  the 
North,  who  momentarily  feels  the  dis¬ 
advantage  to  which  khaki  shooting- 
suit,  half-boots,  and  Panama  straw  are 
seen  beside  the  flowing  white  robes, 
yellow  slippers,  and  beautifully  folded 

*  ‘Our  lord,*  1.  e.  the  Sultan. 

I.  e.  ‘Out  of  the  waj!  Look  outl* 
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turban  of  tbe  country.  The  Moelem 
motions  bis  guest  to  a  smali  and  com¬ 
fortless  cane  cbair,  and  gracefully  sub¬ 
sides  on  an  orange-colored  mattress 
beneath  a  sbelf  that  proudly  bears  six 
clocks,  all  ticking  loudly,  all  marking 
different  hours,  recalling  to  tbe  Eng¬ 
lishman  a  ladies’  congress  that  be  once 
was  privileged  to  witness  from  a 
barred  guichet,  when  all  the  fair  ones 
talked  together  and  each  voiced  a 
different  opinion. 

Tbe  hour  is  tbe  hour  of  the  after¬ 
noon  prayer,  and  tbe  old  Moor  is 
straight  from  Mosque,  where  he  has 
recited  the  holy  writings  and  droned 
the  articles  of  that  wonderful  faith  of 
trust  and  bloodshed,  and  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  prosel3rtizing,  and  of  trouble 
by  no  means  ended  with  tbe  nineteenth 
century. 

“God  be  with  you!”  says  the  old 
gentleman  amiably;  “and  I  trust  that 
to-day’s  mails  from  Bemsara  brought 
you  good  news  of  your  home.”  This 
apparently  inane  politeness  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  time-saving  attack  on 
the  main  business  of  tbe  visit;  but  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  bad,  for  all  bis  young 
fair  face  and  innocent  blue  eyes,  learnt 
things  on  bis  travels,  and  be  astutely 
bade  bis  interpreter  parry  the  thrust 
with  a  polite  assurance  that  his  father 
was  quite  well  (the  old  kadi  wished  de¬ 
voutly  in  his  heart  that  his  visitor’s 
father  might,  for  all  be  cared,  bum  in 
tbe  pit),  and  that  bis  brother  bad  gone 
forth  to  fight  his  Sultana’s  enemies. 
“Who  were  the  enemies  this  time?” 
asks  the  old  gentleman.  “Not  the 
Francis,  the  nation  without  a  raler? 
Not  the  Prust,  who  drink  much  yellow 
beer— men  large  in  tbe  waist,  who  ask 
no  indemnities  of  our  lord  the  Sultan? 
nor  the  Italians,  nor  Moako,  nor  Aus- 
triacaf  The  Dutch?  Who  were  the 
Dutch?  Tradition  has  it  that  a  Dutch¬ 
man  once  embraced  U1  Islam  and  be¬ 
came  Wazeer  and  chief  of  the  army— a 
false,  ingratiating  dog,  who  betrayed 


every  master  he  had  ever  served,  and 
recanted  every  faith  he  had  ever  pro¬ 
fessed.  But  nowadays  the  Dutch 
trouble  us  not,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is 
one  in  all  Maghreb.  Still,”  concluded 
the  old  rogue,  “it  is  my  wish  that  your 
brother’s  arms  may  triumph,  for  are 
you  not  my  friend?” 

At  length,  after  much  more  exchange 
of  compliment,  waning  patience,  and 
mutual  resolve  to  give  over  with  fool¬ 
ing,  these  different  types  of  money¬ 
making  humanity  were  on  tbe  right 
footing  and  came  to  the  business  of 
'the  day.  Quoth  the  Englishman,  per 
Interpreter,  “What  says  my  friend’s 
good  brother  to  the  syndicate’s  offer? 
In  what  terms  has  he  answered  my 
friend’s  letter?” 

“God  Is  great”  answered  the  gentle 
Moor,  parting  his  grizzled  beard  with 
delicate  White  fingers.  “Two  moons 
ago  I  had  already  apprised  my  brother, 
the  Fkl  Mnasr,  of  your  arrival  from 
Bernsara,  and,  lo,  he  answered  not. 
Only  yesterday,  though,  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  prayer,  there  rode  to  my 
garden  a  trusted  messenger  from  my 
brother.  O  Hmad!”— this  summons 
brought  from  behind  a  pillar,  where  he 
had  apparently  been  eavesdropping,  a 
coal-black  slave,  who  rolled  the  whites 
of  bis  eyes  encouragingly  on  his 
owner’s  guest  A  whispered  order 
sent  this  pampered  animal  away  into 
the  bouse,  whence  he  presently 
emerged  with  a  letter,  oblong  and  red- 
sealed,  and  fianked  by  two  female 
slaves  bearing  aloft  trays  with  tea, 
coffee,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  various. 
Gravely,  and  with  due  attention  to  an 
operation  so  important,  tbe  host  added 
mint  and  sugar  to  a  pot  already  over- 
fiowing  in  the  electro-plated  tray.  Then 
refreshment  was  served.  The  old 
gentleman  adjusted  a  pair  of  enormous 
round  bom-rimmed  goggles,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  aloud,  with  a  hesitation 
suggestive  of  elimination  and  selection, 
from  the  now  unfolded  letter. 
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Tbe  result,  as  communicated  by  the 
interpreter,  who  pounced  on  each  com¬ 
pleted  phrase  as  a  matrimonial  detec¬ 
tive  on  a  clue,  ran  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  fifth  day  of  Moharrum  in  the 

year  1318. 

“God  only  is  great!  To  my  dear 
brother  .  .  .  greetings!  May  God 
prosper  you  and  your  house!  I  have 
pondered  over  your  letter  from  the 
English  Christian  very  carefully.  I 
write  you  very  privately  that  I  have 
made  inquiries  and  understand  that  this 
Christian”— (here  a  pause  and  some 
confusion)— “is  a  very  honorable  and 
upright  man,  one  who  may  be  trusted. 
With  regard  to  the  monopoly  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  under  me,  several  of 
them  have  assured  me  that  they  think 
it  would  be  well  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty,  because  .  .  .’’—(another  pause 
follows,  and  the  spectacles  are  deliber¬ 
ately  dismounted,  wiped,  and  read¬ 
justed,— “if  the  Christian  can  faithfully 
promise  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  we  could  do  a  very  good 
trade.  The  rifles  would  be  landed  on 
the  beach,  close  to  the  river,  and  a 
number  of  our  men  would  be  there  to” 
—(a  short  pause)— “receive  them  and 
hand  over  the  money.” 

The  good  old  gentleman  here  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  read  as  far  as  he  in¬ 
tended,  and  was  looking  intently  at  his 
guest  and  sidelong  at  the  interpreter, 
curious  and  concerned  to  see  how  far 
his  version  had  been  accepted.  His  sur¬ 
prise  might  have  been  considerable  had 
be  understood  that  concluding  com¬ 
ment  of  the  interpreter,  to  the  effect 
that  “the  old  thief  down  the  coast  was 
probably  In  league  with  the  Wazeer 
himself,  or  bad  at  any  rate  an  effi¬ 
cient  band  of  cut-throats  bandy  to  take 
over  the  rifles  and  then  slit  the  vend¬ 
ors’  throats.” 

Asked  why  he  should  suspect  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind, 

**  Perhaps  the  udad,  or  so-called  'moofllon.* 


“Because  in  the  first  place  he  did  not 
hand  me  the  letter  to  read  to  you  my¬ 
self— it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  ask 
for  It  now— and  because  be  paused  just 
as  often  as  be  came  to  any  compromis¬ 
ing  passage  not  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion.”  The  Englishman  was  unmoved. 
“Tell  him,”  he  said,  “that  my  people 
in  England  have  Just  instructed  me  to 
offer  Si’  Elarbi  a  very  large  share  of 
the  profits  if  he  will  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  debts.  And  tell  him 
also,”  he  added,  as  a  happy  after¬ 
thought,  “that  I  should  like  you  to  look 
at  his  brother’s  signature  to  that  letter, 
that  you  may  know  it  again  as  genuine 
on  the  treaty.” 

The  old  Moor  was  narrowly  watched 
during  the  conveyance  of  the  message, 
and  be  knew  It.  Yet  that  parchment 
face  gave  no  sign  as,  calmly  refolding 
the  letter  and  replacing  in  it  his  belt, 
“Know,  O  my  friend,”  he  said,  “that 
my  unfortunate  brother  did  grievously 
hurt  bis  hand  when  climbing  after  the 
father  of  goats"  a  week  or  two  ago; 
and  the  letter  here  is  in  consequence 
both  written  and  signed  by  a  talb."  It 
would  not,  therefore,  help  my  friend 
to  recognize  the  signature  if  be  saw 
my  brother’s  hereafter.” 

This  naturally  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  bona  fldes  of  both  the  Sbeck 
and  his  brother  vanished  like  the 
smoke  from  a  kief  pipe.  Yet  the  Frank 
sat  on,  placidly  sipping  bis  minty  tea 
in  meditative  mood,  reflecting  rue¬ 
fully  on  the  manner  in  which  diamond 
bad  cut  diamond;  for  assuredly  if  the 
program  of  his  syndicate  embraced 
nothing  more  than  legitimate  commer¬ 
cial  smartness,  it  admitted  to  that  In 
very  high  degree.  No  sign,  however, 
of  his  thoughts  escaped  him.  “We 
shall  presently  have  a  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  trade,”  quoth  he,  “and  my 
friend’s  share  will  soon  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  How  will  he 
have  them  remitted?”  The  old  fox 

**  A  secretary. 
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thouifht  a  moment.  It  would  never  do 
«>  have  bis  share  in  this  business 
noised  abroad,  or  very  rapidly  would 
his  Highness  the  Wazeer  requisition  a 
modest  hundred  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
“There  is,”  he  said  at  last,  “an  old 
Jew  in  Rabat,  protected  by  the  French. 
The  dog  has  served  me  long  and  well, 
and  I  think  the  dollars  might  safely 
be  remitted  through  him.  The  bastard 
cur  might  It  is  true,  play  false,  and”— 
(this  regretfully)— “there  is  no  bastin¬ 
ado  or  cell  for  a  protected  subject 
even  though  it  be  the  spawn  of  the 
Mella.  O,  my  friend!  I  will  muse 
deeply  on  thy  generosity,  and  let  thee 
know  in  due  course  bow  best  I  may 
receive  the  moneys.”  Whereon  the  old 
rascal  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness  that  the  Englishman  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  sign  to  bis 
Syrian  and  they  took  their  leave. 

Outside  the  city  walls  they  rode 
homeward,  passing  through  many  gar¬ 
dens  in  which  the  bilbil  was  tuning  up 
for  bis  impassioned  love-song,  passing 
a  slumbering  lepers’  quarter,  wherein 
the  smitten  herd  in  peaceful  orchards 
of  vine  and  fragrant  retreats  of  lilac. 
Through  the  winding  gates  and  the 
darkening  bazaars  they  cautiously 
pick  their  way,  and  the  call  to  even¬ 
ing  prayer  sounds  from  the  minarets. 
And  the  young  moon  sails  high  over 
the  feather/  fingers  of  date-palms; 
drowsy  storks  shake  from  their 
gnarled  bills  the  remains  of  a  frog  sup¬ 
per;  everywhere,  everywhere  Is  the 
droning  of  unseen  insects,  and  the 
warm  musky  smell  of  Eastern  spices. 

“Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  Give  to  the 
poor  blind  follower  of  Si’  Bel  Abbas! 
Give  but  a  little  /luss,  a  little  /Ius«  to 
burn  a  rushlight  to  the  glory  of  Sr 
Bel  Abbas  and  buy  a  morsel  of  bread; 
and  take  for  thy  charity  all  Paradise. 
Charity  is  virtue!  Charity  is  virtue! 
Allah  akbar!“  Allah  al  wahed!”“ 

This  inviting  incantation  dies  away 

u  I.  e.  ‘God  !■  great!' 


in  a  long  low  wail,  as  the  mendicant 
vacantly  turns  his  empty  eye-sockets 
towards  the  horsemen  cleaving  the 
gathering  gloom.  The  Englishman,  un¬ 
moved  by  a  piteous  appeal  that  be  can¬ 
not  understand,  too  engrossed  in  vitu¬ 
peration  of  the  wily  El  Arbi  and  his 
brother  pirate  on  the  shore  even  to  see 
the  beggar,  rides  on;  but  the  soidier, 
the  poor,  hard-working  Ahmet,  whose 
wage  is  ninepence  a  day  and  bis  keep, 
finds  time,  without  slackening  his  pace, 
to  slip  in  unobtrusive  fashion  a  miser¬ 
able  coin,  yet  sufficient  in  that  land  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  into  the  blind 
man’s  aimless,  palsied  band.  Surely, 
that  charity  shall  be  writ  down  in 
golden  letters  on  Ahmet’s  record  pa^^e, 
and  be  shall  enjoy  a  comfortable  space 
In  Paradise,  and  much  sherbet,  and  a 
companion  with  eyes  like  the  gazelle’s 
and  a  form  graceful  as  the  palm-tree. 
A  slight  Interruption  in  the  flow  of 
curses  flowing  so  generously  over  the 
Shaven  beads  of  the  brothers  Wulaffi, 
rich  offerings  from  both  the  Syrian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  arrives 
in  the  shape  of  a  string  of  camels, 
against  which  the  little  cavalcade  can¬ 
nons  at  a  crossing.  The  camels  are  be¬ 
ing  hustled  out  of  the  town  just  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  are  not 
therefore  disposed  to  stand  on  cere¬ 
mony.  Neither  is  Ahmet.  A  vigorous 
slash  over  a  Shaggy  knee,  which  nearly 
costs  the  donor  his  right  ear,  sends  the 
leading  ruminant  on  a  kind  of  barn- 
dance  in  a  neighboring  booth. 

“O,  Ho!”  cries  the  distressed  camel- 
man  (which  means  “No!  No!”),  and 
something  else  less  suited  to  publica¬ 
tion  cries  the  enraged  old  slipper-mer¬ 
chant  in  the  overturned  booth.  But 
the  little  band  of  distinguished  stran¬ 
gers  is  through  the  press;  a  few  by¬ 
standers  are  laughing  heartily  at  sight 
of  their  fellows  in  trouble — always  a 
mirth-provoking  spectacle.  East  and 
West  alike;  a  few  more  curse  the  In- 
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truders  for  unredeemed  Nazarenes; 
and  the  camel-driver  musters  his  de¬ 
moralized  property,  and  the  old  mer¬ 
chant  philosophically  gathers  up  his 
red  and  yellow  footgear,  and  they  are 
independently  and  in  their  own  minds 
agreed  that  the  Christian  is  a  pig, 
branded  with  the  hall-mark  of  a  shav¬ 
en  chin,  and  other  distinguishing  in¬ 
signia  of  his  clan.  But  verbally  they 
will  come  to  no  accord  on  the  subject, 
for  no  slipper-merchant,  even  when  a 
fellow-sufferer,  would  converse  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  a  mere  camel-man.  Yet 
Mohammed  himself  drove  camels  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion,  and  camel-men 
have  ere  now  become  Wazeers. 
****** 

The  moon  is  overhead  now,  and  tne 
party  halts  before  turning  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  to  look,  over  a  winding  river 
bordered  with  oleander  that  masks  the 
abruptness  of  its  precipitous  banks,  at 
the  distant  mountains.  Truly,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  evening  scene!  Yet  the  Syrian  feels 
the  majesty  of  it  only  vaguely,  and 
Ahmet  notices  it  not  at  all.  It  is  the 
Imperturbable  Englishman— the  shop¬ 
keeper,  the  unromantic  slave  of  Shai¬ 
tan  and  ffu88— who  feels  vain  regrets 
and  memories  stirring  in  his  bosom  at 
sight  of  those  earthly  giants  standing 
proudly  away  in  the  plain.  Years  ago 
—that  time  in  Switzerland,  and  after 
he  had  gone  down  from  Oxford— they 
used  to  look  at  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  in  this  way.  Then  she  had  died; 
and  nothing  had  much  mattered  after¬ 
wards.  .  .  .  Yec  the  spell  of  list¬ 
lessness  was  at  this  moment  broken. 
The  Atlas  bad  recalled  the  Alps.  Some 
trick  of  light  bad  made  the  Northman 
hanker  again  after  his  own  land.  Ah¬ 
met  thought  of  the  remaining  black 
olives,  and  fidgeted.  The  Moor  has  no 
place  in  his  simple  composition  for  the 
sensation  of  enjoying  scenic  effect.  A 
mountain  is  to  him  a  mountain  and 
nothing  more— unless  he  has  to  cross 
It,  and  then  it  is  also  a  curse.  A  river 


is  contemptible-  in  summer,  when  the 
secrets  of  its  bed  are  discovered  by  the 
pitiless  sun;  in  winter,  hateful  and  to 
be  reckoned  with,  as,  discolored  with 
hill  snow.  It  swirls  over  the  slippery 
boulders  and  thirsts  for  victims,  man 
and  horse.  The  bridges  of  the  country 
are  few,  for  the  Moor  is  never  in  so 
great  a  burry  as  to  need  them.  Should 
he  reach  the  bank  of  a  swollen  river 
in  mid-winter,  he  simply  camps,  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  for  a  month  or  two,  un¬ 
til  the  waters  shall  have  sufficiently 
abated  to  permit  of  crossing  by  ford 
or  ferry.  Moonlight  he  views  with  no 
notion  of  romance,  but  merely  as 
cooler  to  bis  skin  than  sunlight.  The 
stars  serve  him  as  they  serve  the  mari¬ 
ner— to  fix  his  course  at  night;  but 
with  their  usefulness  ends  their  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  reserved  for  the  cold,  matter- 
of-fact  Northern  nations  to  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  these  manifestations  of  Nature. 
And  thus  the  Englishman,  of  a  sudden 
forgetting  the  perjured  El  Arbi  and  the 
collapse  of  all  those  trading  hopes  that 
would,  until  his  next  letter  reached 
them,  burn  so  brightly  in  certain  mer¬ 
cantile  breasts  In  Cornhill,  drank  in 
the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon  and 
the  bubbling  music  of  the  bilbil,  and 
his  thoughts  harked  back  over  ten 
years  of  forgetfulness,  touching 
wounds  that  be  bad  thought  healed; 
then  forwards,  over  the  future  fate  of 
this  Elysium  of  dolce  far  niente,  the 
greed  of  Frenchmen,  the  lamentable 
indifference  or  impotence,  or  both,  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

Another  grunt  from  Ahmet  and  a 
yawn  from  the  Syrian  recall  him  to 
the  practical  conditions  of  the  present, 
and  he  walks  his  horse  on  to  the  Riad 
Elkazar,  that  bad  been  bis  home  these 
two  months. 

And  at  last  be  felt  the  homesickness 
strong  within  him,  and  in  his  ears  was 
the  cry  of  the  mother-country  for  the 
return  of  the  prodigal.  That  moment 
of  moonlight  on  a  silent  river  and  on 
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distant  summits  scorning  the  level  of 
the  plain  bad  done  it  The  suspicions 
voiced  by  his  interpreter  had  shown 
him  that  bis  errand  was  fruitless,  and 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Europe  as 
soon  as  be  might  safely  do  so  without 
arousing  suspicion  of  bow  much  he 
suspected.  There  are  still— Hamdullah! 
—Eastern  countries  in  which  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  be  wise;  and  these  countries 
are  not  always  the  farthest  from 
Europe.  Two  more  visits,  each  of 
them  marked  by  more  cordial  engage¬ 
ments  than  the  last,  were  first  paid  to 
the  old  pacha;  then,  unobtrusively  and 
without  taking  bis  leave,  be  vanished 
at  daybreak  one  morning,  with  bis  ser¬ 
vants  and  bis  tents,  into  that  mirage- 
covered  plain  that  swallows  up  so 
many  and  disgorges  a  few  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  stony  tracks,  where 
The  Corohlll  Magaslne. 


the  ocean  breaks  against  white  sandy 
beaches  and  fast  steamers  make  the 
port  of  Tangier  in  three  days. 

Back,  then,  went  the  Englishman  to 
the  lands  where  wines  are  cheap  and 
women  are  purchased  with  diamonds 
instead  of  with  cows;  where  God  is 
worshipped  and  alms  are  given  with 
much  publicity  and  due  credit;  where 
cheating  is  unfamiliar- its  place 
usurped  by  pioneering  and  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  ministering  to  the 
wants,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
heathen;  where,  in  short,  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  fiourish  and  vice  is  utterly  un¬ 
known.  Yet  many  a  night,  sleeping 
fitfully  in  a  barbarous  climate,  there 
would  come  to  his  ears  the  soft  musi¬ 
cal  cry  of  the  Muezzin: 

Prayer  is  better  than  sleep! 


f  A  BROKEN  SONG. 

j 

Where  am  I  fromf  From  the  green  hills  of  Erin. 

Have  I  no  song,  then?  My  songs  are  all  sung. 

What  o'  my  lovet  ’Tis  alone  I  am  farin’. 

-  Old  grows  my  heart,  an’  my  voice  yet  is  young. 

i 

I  If  she  teas  tail?  Like  a  king’s  own  daughter. 

I  If  she  VDOS  fair?  Like  a  momin’  o’  May. 

I  When  she’d  come  laughin’  ’twas  the  numin’  wather. 

'  When  she’d  come  blushin’  ’twas  the  break  o’  day. 

I 

Where  did  she  dwell  f  Where  one’st  I  had  my  dwellin’. 
Who  loved  her  best?  There’s  no  one  now  will  know. 
Where  is  she  gone?  Och,  why  would  I  be  tellin’! 

Where  she  is  gone  there  I  never  can  go. 
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It  was  a  child  who  said  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  heap  of  latter-day  nursery- 
books— which  to  the  grown-up  mind 
looked  attractive  enough  to  please  any 
child’s  fancy— “They  are  very  nice, 
only  I  don’t  want  to  read  them. 
Everything  is  all  right,  except  the 
story.”  And  then,  struck  with  a  sud¬ 
den  inspiration,  added:  “Couldn’t  you 
make  up  a  proper  story  about  the 
pictures?” 

Ohild-like,  she  had  gone  straight  to 
the  point,  and  bud  put  her  finger  on 
the  spot  of  failure  when  she  said: 
“Everything  is  all  right  but  the 
story.”  It  is  the  story  that  fails.  It 
has  lost  the  art  of  bolding  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  attention,  because  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  above  their  beads.  The 
truth  is  that  the  author  of  to-day, 
however  clever  he  may  be,  and  how¬ 
ever  good  bis  intention  of  amusing  the 
youngsters,  will  never  gain  their  affec¬ 
tions  until  he  has  lost  the  trick  be  has 
fallen  into  of  keeping  bis  eye  on  the 
grown-up  audience  while  he  is  telling 
the  children  stories.  They  must  have 
his  whole  attention  or  be  will  lose 
theirs.  If  be  would  succeed  in  his 
task  be  must  give  himself  up  unreserv¬ 
edly  to  bis  legitimate  audience,  and 
enter  into  their  world  and  their  moods. 
By  doing  so  he  will  find  that  his  task 
becomes  far  easier  of  accomplishment. 
He  will  not  be  handicapped  by  all 
those  many  things  which  prevented 
him  letting  bis  imagination  have  full 
play  while  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
critical  grown-up  audience. 

Think  what  “Alice  in  Wonderland” 
and  “Alice  'Through  the  Looking- 
Glass”  would  have  lost  had  their  au¬ 
thor  kept  his  eye  upon  the  grown-up 
audience.  Instead  of  giving  himself  to 
a  world  peopled  by  little  folk,  who 
saw  nothing  strange  in  rabbits  talk¬ 
ing,  mock-turtles  weeping,  and  pigs 
turning  into  babies,  and  who  accepted 


strange  creatures  like  the  Jabberwock 
as  calmly  as  they  did  the  imperious¬ 
ness  of  a  Queen  who  ordered  massa¬ 
cres  with  Royal  indifference  as  to 
Whether  they  were  carried  out  or  not. 
It  was  an  ideal  audience  and  one  to 
inspire  an  author.  For,  even  if  the 
children  saw  nothing  of  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  adherence  to  the  forms  of  logic  in 
the  stories  of  Alice’s  Adventures,  they 
nevertheless  revelled  in  the  quaint 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  which 
so  exactly  hit  their  childish  level  and 
caught  their  fancy,  bolding  them  en¬ 
tranced  with  its  dreauQ'lihe  unity.  The 
stories  possess  very  much  the  same  at¬ 
traction  that  the  old  fairy  stories  have 
always  bad  for  children.  For  all  their 
topsyturvydom  they  are  simple,  and 
deal  with  life  as  they  themselves  view 
it. 

And  simplicity  bos  always  attracted 
children.  It  was  no  gorgeous  descrip¬ 
tion  that  attracted  them  to  the  house¬ 
hold  tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
afterwards  to  Andersen’s  legends.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  tales  that 
charms  them,  they  feel  that  they  are 
the  real  thing  and  they  instinctively 
know  that  there  is  nothing  stagey  or 
affected  about  them.  They  are  intel- 
legible  and  easy  of  comprehension  by 
the  child-mind.  The  stories  enter  on 
no  wild  fiigbts  of  romance,  but  run 
easily  and  smoothly  among  everyday 
paths  of  life,  so  that  it  requires  no 
great  imagination  to  follow  them. 
They  are  the  tales  of  the  cc^mmon 
folk  handed  down  from  a  period  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  easily 
understood  by  man  and  child  alike. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  extravagant  or 
out  of  proportion,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  children  appreciate,  for  they  have 
a  larger  sense  of  proportion  than 
“children’s  writers”  suppose. 

Most  children  infinitely  prefer 
Grimm’s  stories  of  the  Geese  Maidens 
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and  the  shepherd  lads  set  in  their  na¬ 
tive  surroundings  to  all  the  glories  of 
gilded  palaces  and  the  Eastern  gor¬ 
geousness  of  the  “Arabian  Nights’’:  in 
very  much  the  same  way  that  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  Mab  and  Puck  of  Shakespeare 
in  their  woodland  homes  to  Herrick’s 
fairies,  for  all  the  glories  of  Oberon’s 
palace,  or  his  Temple  “enchassed  with 
glass  and  beads.’’ 

For  children  lack  Imagination  pure 
and  simple.  They' can  elaborate  any¬ 
thing  they  have  seen  or  beard  mi¬ 
nutely  described  until  It  is  well-nigh 
unrecognizable,  but  the  power  of  crea¬ 
tion  or  grasping  anything  to  which 
they  possess  no  former  clue  is  a  flight 
to  which  they  do  not  easily  rise.  The 
wonderment  of  the  new  idea  stupefies 
them.  They  prefer  to  play  their  sto¬ 
ries  among  the  scenes  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  to  groping  in  their 
half -furnished  minds  after  those 
strange  mis-shapen  ideas,  high  and 
fantastical  with  which  the  grown 
mind  amuses  itself. 

If  a  topic  or  conception  be  in  essence 
above  a  child’s  range,  no  amount  of 
simplicity  in  the  treatment  will  make 
it  interesting  to  him.  Children  also 
like  plenty  of  action  in  their  stories. 
They  are  such  restless  beings,  they 
must  be  up  and  doing;  they  love 
to  hear  of  fighting  dragons,  rescu¬ 
ing  princesses,  and— with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  high-strung  nervous  children— 
they  revel  in  “bluggy  stories,”  as  did 
the  little  hero  in  “Helen’s  Babies.” 
Stories  of  giants  who  would  make  their 
meals  off  the  favorite  hero  (who,  in 
spite  of  his  undoubted  superiority  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  his  manly  beauty  and 
his  somewhat  ostentatious  virtues,  is 
Invariably  despised  by  his  family,  and 
sent  to  seek  his  fortune  as  best  he  can), 
have  always  and  will  always  attract 
the  infant  mind;  while  of  Biblical  sto¬ 
ries  nothing  appeals  as  strongly  to  the 
juvenile  taste  and  imagination  as  the 
story  \)f  David  and  Goliath,  except, 


perhaps,  the  slaying  of  Abel  by  bis 
brother  Cain,  How  many  times  these 
scenes  have  been  acted  in  nursery  the¬ 
atricals  will  never  be  known. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  tests  of 
popularity  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
storybook  is  whether  It  is  considered 
sufliciently  interesting  to  be  acted  in 
the  nursery.  “A  good  acting  book  is 
worth  all  the  others  put  together," 
was  the  verdict  of  a  schoolroom  critic 
who  had  views  upon  the  subject  of 
juvenile  fiction.  Certainly,  this  love 
of  mimicry  in  children  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  stormers  of  the 
nursery  library.  And  here,  again,  the 
grown-up  audience  will  have  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  put  aside,  and  the  author  be 
prepared  to  give  explicit  details  as  to 
bow  everything  is  done. 

Half  the  popularity  of  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  so  much  doing  in  the  book,  and  such 
minute  details  are  given  as  to  bow 
everything  was  accomplished.  Had 
the  author  kept  his  eye  on  the  grown¬ 
up  audience  while  he  wrote,  he  might, 
and  very  probably  would,  have  left 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  book— the 
very  part  that  makes  it  intelligible  to 
children— leaving  it  to  the  imagination 
of  bis  readers.  But,  fortunately,  he 
realized  that  the  child’s  experience 
was  too  Incomplete  to  supply  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  that  it  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  childhood  to  imagine  all  the 
resources  open  to  Crusoe,  It  is  this 
art  of  getting  in  touch  with  children  • 
that  writers  of  to-day  lack.  The 
adults  will  keep  coming  between  the  j 
story-teller  and  bis  audience  and  spoil-  j 
Ing  the  tale  for  both,  | 

Let  him  who  would  write  for  Youth  i 
go  to  the  old  authors,  and  try  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret  of  holding  the  child’s 
fancy.  Else,  for  all  the  attention  of 
the  best  authors  of  to-day,  the  art  of 
simple  story-telling,  which  is  the  at¬ 
traction  of  men  and  children  alike, 
will  soon  be  lost.  i 
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